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Started Apri! ist, this 6-story and basement building in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., was delivered to The Library Bureau for 
useful occupancy on August 27th. The Ferguson contract 
included all plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinklers and 
elevators, under the Ferguson plan of Unit- Responsibility. 
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9 @ Let’s get that new shop of yours 
Let & Go ® under cover and into production. 
You can’t make money on production that doesn’t exist. 
You can’t sell goods that you can’t produce. 


Building a factory the Ferguson way isn’t the slow, drag- 
along proposition that factory buildings used to be. 
Forty-five to ninety days is probably sufficient to see you 
established in a new building or buildings exactly fitted 
to your needs and matching or surpassing in quality the 
best factory in your neighborhood. 

Reading a list of Ferguson customers will give you, by itself, com- 
plete proof of Ferguson ability to satisfy you but Ferguson asks 


you to take nothing on faith—he guarantees the design, quality, 
price and date of delivery before you give the go-ahead signal. 


The first step in getting your new building 
under way is to talk to a Ferguson engineer. 


THE H. K. FERGUSON COMPANY 


Design and Construction of Heavy Industrial and Railroad Projects 
HAROLD K. FERGUSON, President 
4960 Euclid Avenue CLEVELAND Telephone Randolph 6854 


Kerou 


When writing to Tue H. K. Fercuson Co. please mention the Natt 





Japan 


We are in position to 
put forward engineering 
and construction workin 
Japan with the utmost 
expedition under the 
personal supervision of 
our vice-president on 
the ground. 
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Taxes—What May We Expect? 


the most important sub- 


T: BUSINESS men one of 
jects of the day is taxa- 


By WILLIAM R. GREEN 


Ranking Member of the Committee on Ways and Means 


system whereby all who are will- 
ing to work and save can find 
the opportunity. 








tion. Prior to the World War 


While every business man de- 





our federal taxes were so light 
as scarcely to be noticed and 
no one was seriously affected 
by them. But the great war 
laid heavy burdens upon us. 
Our interest payments on loans 
are one-third more than the to- 
tal expense of carrying our 
National Government before 
the war if we except the ex- 
pense of the Postoffice Depart- 
ment which is repaid to the 
Government. 

Nearly a billion a year is re- 
quired to care for the disabled 
veterans of the late war and to 
meet other payments growing 
out of it. Our army and navy 
each costs more than double 
what it did before the war and 
the Government has entered 
upon new activities and opera- 
tions. The cost of carrying on 


Our federal tax bill is dropping. It may drop 
further if Congress can resist the temptation 
to spend the surplus that is indicated. 


Representative Green is senior Republican 
member of the Committee on Ways and Means. 
If precedent is followed, he will be its next 
chairman and will have a guiding hand in 
financial legislation, for from that committee 
come all measures for raising a revenue. 


But the business man, as Mr. Green points 
out, has a tax problem nearer home. State and 
municipal taxes are growing—a point which 
Mr. Green here makes plain.—THE EDITOR. 


sires taxes reduced, and some 
would have them differently 
imposed, a chief complaint is 
against the complexity of our 
income taxes and the delays in 
their final settlement. Naturally 
a demand arises that they be 
simplified, but no one who has 
not had legislative experience 
with taxation problems can 
realize how difficult it is to com- 
ply with this insistent request. 

While taxation is a science 
in the sense that a knowledge 
of the correct methods and 
practice is acquired and devel- 
oped by experience and study, 
it is far from being an exact 
science. Indeed every tax ex- 
pert will admit that there never 
was a perfect tax and there will 
never be. All have their de- 
fects and none work with com- 








all the departments has greatly 
increased and altogether we are 
appropriating more than three times what 
was needed before the war. 

In 1921 the total of taxes paid in the 
United States was $8,950,000,000, of which 
$4,062,000,000 were state and local taxes and 
$4,888,000,000 were federal taxes. Since 
then federal taxes have been greatly reduced, 
but state and local taxation is apparently 
on the increase. 

Business men are of course interested in 
all taxation, but more particularly in federal 
taxation. The greater portion of the taxes 
levied by the state is of such a nature that 
it can and usually is passed on by the busi- 
ness paying it; but the federal taxes on 
individual and corporation incomes cannot 
be passed on. 

It is often asserted that all taxes are passed 
on. If this were true, business men would 
be only indirectly affected by them, and the 
parties principally interested would be those 
upon whom they eventually fell. Even when 
taxes are passed on to the consumer or the 
user, it is obvious that they may affect the 
amount of business done, or a rise in prices 
usually restricts the demand of goods to 
some extent. 

Business, therefore, is vitally interested in 
federal taxation. A learned judge of the 
Supreme Court once said that “the power 
to tax is the power to destroy.” While taxa- 
tion is seldom carried to the point of destruc- 
tion it always affects business, and the threat 
of unnecessary, destructive, or improper 
taxation puts a brake on progress and deadens 
initiative. 

If business is injured by taxation the in- 
jury is not confined to those conducting it, 


but spreads among the public at large to an 
extent depending upon the nature of the 
business affected and how necessary it is to 
the public. On the other hand the legisla- 
tor’s primary concern is the welfare of the 
people at large. 

Taxes can be so levied as to injure the 
masses who do not in the ordinary sense of 
the words carry on business, but consume 
the products of business or make use of its 
services. The point is so often overlooked 
that it cannot be unduly emphasized. It is 
just as true that to injure the welfare of 
the masses by taxation injures business as 
it is that to injure business is to injure the 
masses. Business can prosper only among 
an orderly and law-abiding people. 

There is nothing which so fosters discon- 
tent and creates social unrest as a system 
of taxation which bears unreasonably or un- 
fairly upon the masses. There was a time 
that people could be taxed without knowing 
it by means of imposts and excises which 
were paid in the first instance by those who 
neither used nor consumed the articles upon 
which they were laid but which in the end 
were passed on to the final consumer. Our 
citizens are too intelligent to be deceived 
by any such methods. 

Unjust taxation has resulted in the over- 
throw of many governments and even so 
strong and stable a government as ours would 
be endangered by it. 

The basis of prosperity is individual effort. 
This is true alike with the ordinary worker 
and the business man. Take away the in- 
centive to effort in either case and a brake 
is put upon business. We should seek a 


plete equality between those to 
whom they apply. 

Strange as it may seem, it is often the case 
that the simpler the method employed, the 
greater the inequality between those who 
pay the tax. If the tax is so light that it is 
scarcely felt by anyone its effect is negligible, 
but the inequality exists just the same. 

To illustrate: An occupation tax on real 
estate dealers is a very simple one. If in a 
large city the tax was $10 for each concern 
it would matter little that it was inequitable, 
but if it was $1,000 it would put out of busi- 
ness some small concerns, while it would 
hardly be felt by a large institution of whose 
receipts the tax would constitute an unimpor- 
tant part. 

Under conditions which existed before the 
war our federal taxes were so light that it 
was not very material how they were im- 
posed; but the enormous sums now required 
necessitate a more just system under which 
taxes for the larger part at least are appor- 
tioned in accordance with the ability to pay 
them. This cannot be done by short and 
general rules no matter how simple they may 
appear to be. 

It would be easy to write a short and per- 
fectly simple income tax for both individuals 
and corporations, but the hardship and in- 
equity and even ruin thereby brought about 
would raise a storm of wrath which would 
make the present complaints seem like a 
gentle zephyr. On the other hand, expanding 
the law adds in some ways to our difficulties, 
for in our effort to equalize it we have added 
to its complications. 

It does not follow that nothing can be 
done to simplify the income tax. Both the 
treasury officials and the Ways and Means 
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Committee are making every effort in that 
direction. The last revenue law provided for 
the creation of a special board for that pur- 
pose, of which some of the members were 
intended to represent the public. This board 
spent much work and time upon the income 
tax but in the end was unable to present any 
definite plan, or do anything more than make 
some changes in the treasury regulations of 
doubtful value. 

A special board of experts from the Treas- 
ury Department has been working for the 
same purpose ever since the last session of 
Congress adjourned. Experts not in the em- 
ploy of the Government have been called in 
and suggestions from any outside experts 
have been welcomed. There is every reason 
to believe that tarigible results will come from 
its work, although it has spent much of its 
time on changes in the law proposed with 
a view to better carrying out 


its purpose. 
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be found more or less complications and it 
will never be a simple matter to determine 
the net income of one who derives it from 
complicated business transactions. 

As before stated, it has often been found 
that in the effort to simplify the income 
tax either by changing the law or by charging 
the regulation we have added to its compli- 
cation, although we may have simplified it as 
to the one under special consideration. To 
avoid this the treasury experts before rec- 
ommending a change endeavor to ascertain 
the effect of the proposed amendment upon 
every conceivable situation that can arise, 
but it is practically impossible to have every 
case in mind. 

Much ingenuity is used in devising methods 
of escaping taxation in whole or in part. 
Some of these methods are legitimate, some 
are not; but in either case the effect is to 
make taxation apply unequally and render 
changes or additional provisions necessary. 

With reference to the delays which ensue 
in making a final determination of the cor- 


























cases at the same time, thus quickening deci- 
sions and accommodating the taxpayers. 

The Treasury has suffered in its department 
work and the public has been injured still 
more by reason of continual changes in the 
personnel of the income tax division, and much 
of the delay has resulted therefrom. Men are 
continually leaving this division to take posi- 
tions with some firm or corporation where their 
services will be better paid. New men take 
their places unaccustomed to the work and 
sometimes not inclined to accept the decisions 
of those who have gone before them. Con- 
sidering the difficulties under which it lives, 
the income tax division has functioned well 
and at each session of Congress has been able 
to present to it some change or amendment 
which would clarify or improve the lay. 

Ou> income tax is open to many objections 
both in the method of its application and in 
the system of its collection, but there is no 
probability of its being abolished although it 
may be modified in form or the rates reduced. 
With all its defects it more nearly approaches 
the great principle that taxes should be paid 
in accordance with the ability of the taxpayer 
than any other method. 

As to this principle the minds of the best 
political economists and of the people at 
large are in complete accord. There have’ 
been many propositions to substitute other 
taxes for the income taxes, but Congress has? 
consistently refused to approve them and the 
opposition has become stronger. 

There is one serious defect im 








It is my belief that improve- 
ment in the way of simplifica- 
tion will come not so much 
from the changes in the law it- 
self as in clarifying the treasury 
regulations and in_ stabilizing 
them. These regulations have 
become so numerous that diffi- 
cult questions are decided by 
them rather than by the law 


‘*‘ When the average citizen is as careful about how 
public funds are spent as he is about spending his 
private salary, we will not hear any more about 
government extravagance.”’ 


SECRETARY MELLON. 


our system that cannot be rem 
edied without a constitutional 
amendment. No more danger 
ous evil in our tax system exists 
than the privilege granted to 
states and their subdivisions of 
issuing tax-exempt securities, 
and none that so much affects 
business. It causes an enor 
mous loss in revenue to the 
Government which must be 





itself. At a recent meeting of 
the National Tax Association 
where the tax experts of the country were 
gathered together, no suggestions were made 
as to how the Jaw itself could be clarified 
but many which might well be heeded were 
expressed with reference to improvement in 
the federal regulations. 

As time goes on many matters now in 
dispute will become settled by precedents 
and the public will be accustomed to the 
workings of the law. Much that now seems 
difficult and hard to understand will become 
common knowledge on the part of ‘business 
men; but in the infinite variety of business 
transactions and methods there will always 


poration or personal income tax, the business 
man has a just complaint. There is no good 
reason why present conditions should exist. 
The treasury officials say that they do not 
have sufficient force to keep up with the work, 
but Congress believes this is not the root of 
the trouble. 

Personally I am of the opinion that a court 
of tax appeals should be created within the 
Treasury to take the place of the board which 
now determines appeals. The members of this 
court should be paid enough to obtain and 
keep competent men. It might be separated 
into divisions and hear appeals in different 


made up by taxes which bear 
directly or indirectly upon business, so that it 
penalizes the man whose investments are i 
active business in favor of the bond-holder 
By withdrawing capital from active bus 
ness it raises the interest rate on money 
therein employed. It encourages government 
owned enterprises of which neither the prop 
erty nor the securities are taxable. It 
brought about a perfect orgy of spending om 
the part of municipalities until the volume 
of tax-exempt securities outstanding, este 
mated to be $10,000,000,000 in 1921, is i 
creasing at the rate of more than a billion @ 
year. 


















































This in turn increases local taxes 
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interest thereon, and is piling up an im- 
pd indebtedness to be met by future 


amount of such securities issued is so 
more than can be absorbed by those 
high surtaxes that the state or munici- 
ity issuing them gets little benefit from 
exemption privilege, but the special privi- 
granted to the holder of these securities 
naturally productive of social unrest. 

Besides this nothing can be more illogical 
or impractical than the present system of 
imposing high surtaxes on the incomes of 
great ‘capitalists which are derived from ac- 
tive business, and at the same time opening 
wide the avenue of escape and inviting them 
to enter upon it. : ; 

We are losing revenue by this system in- 
stead of gaining it and injuring business by 
forcing the large investors to put their money 
in tax exempt securities. As everyone knows, 
a constitutional amendment designed to pre- 
vent the further issuance of tax exempt se- 
curities passed the House at the last session 
but was not acted upon by the Senate. It 
will be reintroduced at the next session. 

The present plan and rates of taxation, if 
our Government carries on substantially the 
same operations, will probably produce a 
surplus of from two to three hundred mil- 
lions during the next fiscal year. No very 
exact statement can be made at this time, as 
the report of the Budget Bureau has not yet 


g rele 


been issued. We have been applying the 
surplus toward the payment of the national 
debt. This surplus is over and above the 
payments on the sinking fund which in it- 
self would extinguish the debt in twenty years. 

We do not need to burden business by re- 
ducing it more rapidly, and certainly we 
should not collect taxes merely to pile up a 
surplus which would invite extravagance. 
matters now stand we could well make con- 
siderable reductions in our taxes, and reduc- 
tions in the personal income tax all along the 
line would seem to be first in order. 

But all this is assuming that the Govern- 
ment will not enter upon new enterprises 
which largely increase its expenses. Many 
political prophets freely predict that the next 
Congress will pass a “soldiers’ bonus bill.” 


If a bonus bill is passed it will absorb the - 


surplus and it might be drawn in such a way 
as to require additional taxation. If it fol- 
lowed the same general plan as the bill that 
passed the last Congress there would be suffi- 
cient revenue for several years without new 
taxation. This matter may be summed up by 
saying that if a bonus bill becomes a law 
there is not likely to be any substantial re- 
duction in taxation. 

While there is much room for improvement 
in our tax system we have reason to congratu- 
late the country in many respects. Under 
it we have successfully financed a great war, 
paying not only our own expenses but a large 
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portion of those of our allies. Since the war 
we have made immense reductions in the 
national debt, and at the sume time greatly 
reduced taxation. 

While taxation was and still is heavy it has 
not stopped the progress of the nation nor 
the advance in business. The wealth of the 
country is increasing hy leaps and bounds, 


and so great has been the increase in — 


accumulations that instead of being a 

nation we have become the greatest creditor 
nation of the world. We are continually loan- 
ing immense sums abroad besides absorbing 


at home double the amount of securities that 
were issued before the war. We have not oniy 
balanced our budget but have had a surplus 


each year. Today the movement of com- 
moditics on the railways has reached the 
highest point ever known. Our exports and 
imports are double what they were before 


the war. 


The remarkable gain in savings bank depos- 
its, the growth of building and loan associa- 
tions, the distribution of automobiles, and 
the demand for the articles which go with the 
higher standard of living all show.that the 
condition of the masses has improved in pro- 
portion to the increase in business. These 
results shown so soon after the war reflect 
credit upon all departments of the Govern- 
ment, and show that our tax system, while 
not all that could be desired, has not pre- 
vented prosperity in business. 


Can’t We Carry Freight to Your Door? 


HE SETTLEMENT of most 
I transportation problems of na- 
tional and general concern de- 
pends largely upon the understanding 
of them and upon the realization that the in- 
terests of the carriers, shippers and the pub- 
lic are for the most part identical. 

Every American business man is intimately 
concerned with “traffic” matters. The results 
which the railroads attain in moving his traffic 
mean good hard dollars and cents to him. 
There was never a time in the history of the 
railroads when a more determined effort was 
made to give the shippers high-grade service. 

L. F. Loree, President of the Delaware and 
Hudson Company, has prepared a chart ana- 
lyzing the average movement of the freight 
car. According to his computations, an aver- 
age journey of a car—its original trip loaded 
or empty—comprises fifteen days. The actual 
road movement represents but one and one- 
half days. The rest of the time is consumed 
i movements to, and delay on, storage and 
repair tracks; movement to, and delay on, 
interchange tracks and through intermediate 
yards ; movements for loading and unloading; 
— “to order” cars for reconsignment, 

é 
_ Ten per cent of the freight car’s life con- 
sists of line haul; 90 per cent of its life is 
spent in yards, terminals, on side tracks, in 
storage or on the spur tracks of private indus- 
tries awaiting loading or unloading. 

Terminals—terminals misplaced as to loca- 
tion, inadequate in size or obsolete in design; 
terminals constantly congested and with fair 
Prospects of receiving a constantly increas- 
ing, rather than a diminishing volume of busi- 
ness; terminals everywhere, slowing up rail- 
toad operation, eating up a progressively 
greater proportion of the revenue accruing 
from the traffic handled through them; the 
graveyard of freight cars and the despair of 
the operating officials! 

With hardly an exception the main lines of 


By W. J. L. BANHAM 


General Trafic Manager, Otis Elevator Company 


railroads in the United States have sufficient 
capacity for the movement of all freight that 
can be offered to them and, generally speak- 
ing, rail transportation is restricted only by 
the complicated movements and delay of cars 
and freight within the terminal areas. 

The railroads must either enlarge or add to 
their present terminal facilities or find a way 
to pass more freight through them. The en- 
largement or multiplication of terminal sta- 
tions and team tracks in important terminal 
areas is practically impossible because of the 
prohibitive cost and the objection of munici- 
palities to the enlargement of railroad holdings 
of real estate in territory deemed necessary 
for further industrial and commercial develop- 
ment. 

Under the prevailing system of miscel- 
laneous cartage which, with very few excep- 
tions, is in use in all terminal areas in the 
United States, each trader sends to the termi- 
nal station his own or a hired vehicle, to de- 
liver or receive his particular freight. As a 
consequence, the streets leading to the termi- 
nal station are burdened with innumerable 
trucks and wagons containing only part loads. 
The greater number of these vehicles are 
drawn by horses and contribute to the con- 
gestion far more than would the same number 
of motor trucks. 

The substitution of an organized trucking 
system for the miscellaneous, haphazard ser- 
vice now employed for station work, would 
greatly reduce the number of vehicles on the 
streets. It would speed up street traffic and 
it would reduce the danger to pedestrians. 

The shipping public is being urged today by 
carriers to load cars to capacity and to un- 
load and load promptly, which would mean the 
use of much additional equipment now idle 
due to conditions over which the carriers do 





not seem to have control. There is 
a limit, however, to the amount of 
freight that can be loaded on cars, 
which is controlled in a great many 
instances by commercial conditions. This is 
not true, however, as far as the prompt un- 
loading and loading of cars is concerned. 

The carriers urge that this be done but 
make no recommendations as to how it can 
be done. I will, therefore, call attention to 
the necessity of the closest cooperation be- 
tween all parties in interest of some method 
which will tend to speed up what we might 
call “terminal transportation.” This applies 
particularly to less-than-carload freight. 

The prevailing practice is to unload less- 
than-carload freight from cars into the freight 
houses and to place carload freight on de- 
livery tracks and then notify the consignee of 
the arrival of the goods by mail. Less-than- 
carload shipments remain in the freight houses 
of the railroads an average of three days; car- 
load shipments remain on delivery tracks in 
excess of two days. A well-organized store- 
door delivery plan should make the freight 
house space available for use not less than 
twice a day, instead of once every three days; 
thus the capacity of these facilities would be 
increased sixfold. The capacity of delivery 
tracks should, under the store-door delivery 
plan, be increased fourfoid. 

Their investment in freight house and de- 
livery tracks yom represents an item of ex- 
pense that is frequently lost sight of by the 
railroads in their computations of cost inci- 
dent to the handling of traffic involving the 
use of these facilities. Attention is, there- 
fore, directed to the fact that this item alone 
in some localities, represents an expense of 
three dollars per ton on less-than-carload traf- 
fic and as much as ten dollars per day per 
car on carload traffic. 

It is plain, therefore, that an increase in the 
capacity of an existing facility results in a 
reduction in the overhead expense of operating 
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Coming Up to the Basement 


This left hand diagram This right hand diagram 
shows hauls that would shows the hauls actually 
have been necessary to made to handle the same 
handle tunnel shipments number of shipments by 
if diverted to the streets. underground tunnels. 








Forty Feet Under the City of Chicago 


These photographs show the freight delivery system developed in Chicago to take traffic off the streets in the so-called loop 
district. The upper picture shows a junction point underground. The lower picture shows one of the receiving stations for freight. 
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facility, provided that the increase in ca- 
tWtity may’be utilized. With the reduction in 
the overhead expense, and a substantial re- 
‘on in the labor cost of handling freight 
freight houses, the railroads could 

well aiford to offer the consignee, as an induce- 
ment to avail himself of store-door delivery 
service, a rate substantially lower than he is 


now paying. 
Plan Must Lower Costs 


ees the plan is made attractive to the 
consignee. the volume of traffic influenced 


by it will not be sufficient to afford freight 
houses and delivery tracks any material re- 
lief. And by making available to the con- 
signee a better service at a lower cost to him 
all grounds for criticism and objection will be 
removed. 

If we are to speed up the movement of 
freight passing through our terminals, it will 
be necessary for the carriers and the shippers 
to agree upon and develop a system of store- 
door delivery and collection service. This 
would mean the more intensive use of the 
present terminal facilities and would make it 

possible to handle a heavier tonnage 
both in- and outbound. 

It is important that the rail carriers have 
control of their freight terminals in order that 

may be cleared promptly of in- and out- 
bound freight, which does not seem to be pos- 
sible under the present method of handling 
freight moving over the carriers’ platforms 
and freight terminals. 

What is needed at the present time is closer 

ration between the shippers and receivers 
of freight and the rail carriers. The lack, 
however, of a definite plan to handle this class 
of freight has resulted in the freight remain- 
ing in the carriers’ terminals to the extent that 
there is more or less freight congestion at all 
times. When the congestion becomes acute, 
freight embargoes are issued by the carriers, 
which results in the partial stoppage of freight 
movement to the terminals until they are 
cleared. It further results in delaying the 
carriers’ equipment, which is needed at this 
and all times. 

The present cost of handling freight through 
the terminals warrants the carriers taking all 
steps possible toward the prompt removal of 
freight from their terminals. No storage 

is sufficient to reimburse the carriers 
for freight held in their terminals, on ac- 
count of the space occupied, the extra labor 
through consequent congestion, and the cost 
of shipments lost or damaged caused by stor- 
age and congestion. Transportation of freight 
8 not completed until the freight has been 
moved all the way from the premises of the 
— to the premises of the consignee. 

a@ steady stream of freight could be han- 
died in and out of our terminals the carriers 
would be relieved of much labor expense and 
under proper methods the present terminals 
would be entirely adequate to handle all 
freight properly. 

well-organized system of store-door de- 

would solve the problem. 


Already Success in England 


‘Wale the store-door collection and de- 
livery of freight shipments by instru- 


mentalities, either directly or indirectly con- 
nected with the carriers, has long been “a es- 
tablished English custom and later a develop- 
ment of Canadian Railway practice, this form 
of service has never been inaugurated general- 
ly by the American railways. It was, how- 
ever, placed mM operation in Baltimore in 1867 
by the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton Railroad, and when that road became a 
part of the Pennsylvania Railroad system in 


. 1881 the “store-door” collection and delivery 


service was continued. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad did not 
meet the Pennsylvania Railroad in this re- 
spect until 1886, when its Philadelphia and 
New York extensions were completed; but in 
that year the service was established in Balti- 
more and Washington, simultaneously, by the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, The Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad had extended the service to Wash- 
ington in 1883. 

This store-door delivery plan, as it was 
known, remained in daily operation for forty- 
four years, but on September 19, 1911, Caesar 
E. Cassassa, an Italian fruit and confectionery 
merchant, in Washington, filed a petition with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, alleg- 
ing discrimination because of the failure of 
the carriers to deliver freight to him at his 
place of business, located slightly north of the 
boundary line or zone in Washington, which 
ended on the north at Florida Avenue, while 
free delivery was made to a competitor on 
14th Street south of Florida Avenue. 

The commission held that unjust discrimi- 
nation was established and required the car- 
riers to extend the zone to include the com- 
plainant’s place of business. 

The Cassassa case interested the citizens of 
Anacostia, a section of southeast Washington 
detached from the city proper by the eastern 
branch of the Potomac River, but connected 
by a bridge of about one-quarter of a mile in 
length. The citizens of the community filed 
a complaint with the commission alleging 
unjust discrimination, in that the boundary 
line or zone ended at the city side of the 
bridge and did not extend to include the busi- 
ness community of Anacostia. The commis- 
sion held in this case that the denial of this 
free store-door pick-up and delivery service to 
the citizens of Anacostia, while such free ser- 
vice is extended to the other sections of the 
city of Washington, was unjustly discrimina- 
tory and ordered the extension of the zone to 
include Anacostia. 


History of Washington Experience 


"Tse decision in the Anacostia case precipi- 
tated action on the part of the carriers, and 
rather than submit to the decision of the com- 
mission, extending the zone limits to a point 
beyond Anacostia, they filed tariffs with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to become 
effective on March 1, 1913, withdrawing the 
store-door delivery service in Washington. It 
remained in effect in Baltimore. A storm of 
protest immediately developed, and upon ap- 
plication to the commission these tariffs were 
suspended. In this decision the commission 
made use of the following language: 


It must be said in passing, that the service as 
now rendered at both Washington and Balti- 
more presents features which, in the absence of 
further explanation, appear to be grossly dis- 
criminatory. For instance, the merchants of 
New York City or of Philadelphia may now 
ship certain property to Baltimore or to Wash- 
ington and receive store-door delivery without 
extra expense. The merchants of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Cleveland, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., or even 
Jersey City, N. J., or Wilmington, Del, how- 
ever, when shipping like property to either 
Baltimore or Washington must pay rates which 
are substantially in line with those charged 
from New England, New York and Philadel- 
phia, and must in addition, pay or sell upon 
a basis that will enable their consignees to pay 
drayage charges at Baltimore or Washington. 


This decision of the commission in the 
Washington case simply hastened the inevit- 
able, and on September 1, 1913, the carriers 
withdrew the service at Baltimore and Wash- 
ington. The commission declined to make 
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any further suspensions of the carriers’ tarifis 
pending a hearing of the Baltimore interests, 
so the tariffs went into effect on September 1, 
1913. On that date and long afterward the 
terminals of the carriers in both Baltimore 
and Washington were scenes of the utmost and 
dire confusion. Freight jamimed the platforms 
and warehouses and overflowed to the outside 
in mountainous masses. 


Facilities Still Short 


FTER the withdrawal, in 1913, as the con- 
gestion continued to grow worse, it be- 
came necessary for embargoes to be placed, 
and for several months embargoes upon prac- 
tically all freight were in force, but as the 
shippers and receivers perfected arrangements 


with the transfer companies to receive and — 


deliver all shipments from and to their places 
of business, some order took the place of the 
chaos that had reigned. A large number of 
the business establishments of both Baltimore 
and Washington were forced to add additional 
teams and automobile trucks to properly take 
care of their business; and there never 
been provided, either at Baltimore or Wash- 
ington, sufficient facilities and terminals to 
properly take care of the traffic passing 
through the hands of the carriers. 

While the means that were adopted to de- 
liver freight at the stations and to remove the 
freight from the stations were efficacious, de- 
lays in delivery were marked, principally, be- 
cause of the fact that under the store-door 
delivery plan no notices of arrival were sent to 
the consignee; and as they were now compelled 
to await the arrival notices, it also became nec- 
essary for the carrier to hold upon the station 

atform the freight for which arrival notices 

ad been mailed and which freight was added 
to daily by shipments unloaded the following 
day or night. 

Canada has solved the terminal congestion 
problem by the adoption of. store-door de- 
livery. Practically since the inception of rail- 
roads in eastern Canada carriers have provided 
in principal distributing centers a cartage ser- 
vice to and from their freight terminals and 
the warehouses or store doors of the shippers 
and consignees. Both services appear to be 
economically sound, even when viewed from 
the standpoint of the carriers’ interest. 

The service is operated in eastern Canada 
by the carriers under contracts or agreements 
with the teaming companies acting as their 
agents. It applies to traffic rated in the Cana- 
dian Freight Classification as fifih-class or 
higher, less than carload and carioad, with the 
exception of bulk freight or articles weighing 
2,000 pounds or over, per piece or package. 

Tariffs are issued by the Canadian carriers 
for the teaming service and are filed with the 
Canadian Railway and Interstate Commerce 
Commissions as terminal charges. Rates 
named in the tariffs apply only within the 
areas embraced in what is termed cartage 
limits. 

Canada Charges Are Down 


N THE territory west of Port Arthur, cart- 
age tariffs are not issued by the carriers, al- 
though at the principal distributing centers a 
service very similar to that in eastern Canada 
is provided by the large teaming companies 
operating in connection with the different rail- 
roads, the only practical difference being the 
issuance of rate schedules by the teaming com- 
panies themselves and the direct responsibility 
of the teaming company to shipper and con- 
signee for loss or damage to goods being trans- 
ferred to and from the carriers’ terminals. 
It is interesting to note the reasonable team- 
ing charges in Canada, which are made possi- 
ble by organized teaming under a store-door 
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delivery service. The cartage rates to and 
from some of the principal i are given 
below and cover delivery to what is known as 
the wholesale and manufacturing districts, a 
radius of approximately two and a half miles 
from the terminals. 
Minimum charge in cents for any one consignment. 
Cortoats Cults y 300 tbs. Over 300 


Carioads 
Cents per 100 bs, 9% “ander lbs. 
Montreal......<. 5 7 30 40 
Atwater. ..seses 5 va 30 40 
Hochelaga...... 5 q 30 40 
Mile End...... 5 7 30 40 
St. Henry...... 5 q sO 40 
Toronto. ...+.+ 4 6 30 40 
ee ienweee 4 6 30 40 
No. Toronto. 4 6 30 40 
Laswe'es 4 6 30 40 
W. Toronto 4 6 30 40 
Cha eoeweee 4 5 30 40 
Guelph.....-... 4 5 80 40 
Recsece 4 5 80 40 
QRH ic esccce 4 5 30 40 
St. Hyacinthe. 4 5 80 40 
Three Rivers... 4 5 30 40 
Bothwell.....+« 8% 4 25 35 
Glereoe......+- 38 4 26 35 
St. Thomas..... 34 4 25 35 
a pos 314 4 4 — 
ilbury........ BY 4 5 
Hamilton......- 8Y% 5 30 40 
Windsor........ 3% 5% 35 50 


The same cartage rates prevail on outbound 
shipments moving from the shippers’ ware- 
houses to carriers’ terminals. 


Canada Gets Quick Deliveries 


S ALREADY stated, the service in eastern 

Canada is governed by tariffs issued by 

the carriers and applies to practically all traf- 

fic coming under the generally accepted terms 

of merchandise and package freight. It con- 

tains many advantages to the carriers, ship- 
pers and consignees. 

With the exception of such consignees as 
have elected to do their own teaming and 
have so notified the carriers, no advice of ar- 
rival is given. The freight is billed to the 
the teaming companies operating for the car- 
is delivered from terminal, or car, if a carload, 
within a few hours of unload- 


plates loading all cars and forwarding all out- . 


bound shipments unloaded into the terminals 
each day. 

It is thought that 95 per cent of the shippers 
and consignees in towns and cities where they 
have store-door delivery use the carriers’ 
teaming service, and it is plain that this ser- 
vice must be a fairly satisfactory one to the 
public. The teaming companies handling such 
a large percentage of the traffic are enabled 
to arrange their loading and to utilize their 
equipment to the greatest possible extent. 

While it is generally admitted that store- 
door delivery has proven a success in Canada, 
the question arises as to whether or not the 
same system can be used for moving freight 
to and from the terminals in this country. It 
is my opinion that the principles of store-door 
delivery could be made effective in the move- 
ment of freight to and from our terminals, 
save that it would be necessary to make 
changes to cover varying conditions in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

What has been said covering the operation 
of store-door delivery in Canada is equally 
true in England. The English railroads al- 
most since their inception have had under 
their control a pick-up and delivery system. 
All freight shipments are picked up by the 
teaming companies representing the carriers 
from the shippers’ warehouse and are deliv- 
ered by the same agencies direct to the re- 
ceivers’ warehouse. The advantage to the Eng- 
lish railroads by using store-door delivery is 
that it enables them to pick up less-than-car- 
load freight from the shippers’ warehouses and 
deliver the same to the receivers’ warehouses 
within 24 hours, covering a freight move- 
ment of varying distances up to 240 miles. 

It is a standard freight movement for a 
manufacturer in Bradford to ship his woolen 
goods from the mill late in the afternoon and 
delivery is made in London the next morning. 
This covers a freight movement of approxi- 





ing or placing of car on team [ee 
track. The teaming companies oy 
have their own superintendent i? 
in the freight terminal, whose 
business it is to see that trucks 
are promptly dispatched with 
loads for deliveries within cer- 
tain areas or zones, with the 
result that freight is usually 
in the consignees’ warehouses 
before an arrival notice could 
reach them by mail. 

All freight is moved through 
the carriers’ terminals or from 
cars with a minimum of de- 
lay and freight. charges, and 
receipts of delivery of freight 
are obtained from consignees 
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zones according to the hauling distances, yary. 
ing rates to apply. This freight should ke i‘ 
unloaded by the carriers in the terminals at 
cording to zones and could then be 


made the morning of arrival. 

The lack of system and cooperation between 
the carriers, shippers and receivers of frej 
due to an indefinite system of handling jp. 
and outbound freight, has cost the carriers 
and shippers millions of dollars per year, which 
the public is ultimately required to pay. The 
trucking expense to and from freight terminals 
is costing the shippers and receivers of freight 
enormous sums, the greater part being caused 
by delay and congestion. Eliminate these 
conditions and the result should be decreased 
terminal expense for the carrier, decreased 
trucking expense for the shipper, and the 


over to the teaming companies and delivery f 


prompt movement of freight. | 


If store-door delivery makes possible these 
savings why is it not adopted? I have not 
been able to ascertain any good and sufficient 
reason, with the exception that the carriers 
have felt at times that if store-door delivery 
were placed into effect as a carrier’s service 
it might result at a later date in the carriers 
being required to absorb the teaming charge 
as part of the through rate. 


In ad i 
store-door delivery I have made it clear that — 


the shippers and receivers of freight will be 
required to pay an extra rate for teaming, 


All Objections Easily Met 


[HE second objection to store-door delivery 
seems to be the question of liability for 
loss and damage to shipments when moving 
between the freight terminals and the ship- 
pers’ warehouses. The carriers could protect 
themselves from claims of this character df the ~ 
teaming was part of the carriers’ service, by © 


companies operating to and from their ter- | 


minals. This, however, in my opinion, is a 
minor detail and can easily be adjusted be- 
tween the interested parties 
once the principles of store- 
door delivery are agreed upon. 

A leading authority on rai- ~ 
way carting in Great Britain ~ 
recently expressed his opinion 
as follows. 

It may perhaps help you in 
your campaign if I tell you that 
from my very intimate knowl 
edge of most of the large good 
stations in England I am quite 
satisfied that unless the railway 
companies had many years ago 
undertaken cartage work them 
selves their existing depots would 







































have been many times larger 
than they are today and we here 
would have been up 
precisely the same problem # 








through the teaming com- 
panies. 

The same principle governs 
outbound shipments. The shipper telephones 
the teaming companies operating for the car- 
riers over whose line he desires to ship, that 
he has a load or a half load as the case may 
be. The orders are consolidated by the team- 
ing companies serving the districts in question, 
freight is picked up at shippers’ warehouses 
and bills of lading signed by the teaming com- 
panies as agents for the carriers. It is then 
in transit, the carriers’ responsibility under 
the system beginning at shippers’ warehouse 
doors on outbound. 

No orders for trucks are accepted by the 
teaming companies after 3 p. m. to be filled 
that day, as all outbound loads either have to 
be in the carriers’ terminals or on line for un- 
loading before 5 p.m. The system contem- 
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Waiting in the traffic crush, West Street, New York City 


mately 220 miles. On distances beyond 240 
miles up to approximately 420 miles, ship- 
ments are made and delivered within forty- 
eight hours. 

Compared with similar movements over the 
American railroads, the advantages of store- 
door deliveries show clearly that the English 
lines solved their terimnal problem and it 
proves what is to be gained by organized 
methods as against the disorganized methods 
now being used in handling freight to and 
from terminals in this country. 

The freight that in my opinion could be best 
handled through a store-door delivery system 
would be such freight as requires station 
or platform service. In our large cities it 
would be -necessary to create one or more 


the one facing you in America 
Store-door delivery which 








relieve congestion m 
the terminal areas and greatly increase 
capacity of the freight stations is undow 

the greatest contribution which can be made 
to the solution of the problem. 

If we are to have a modern system of tran 
ferring freight, it will be necessary to use mow 
ern equipment. The motor truck holds out 
many advantages for the transfer of termma 
freight and under favorable conditions 
be able to handle a great volume of ‘s 
which is now being handled by horse-drawi 
vehicles due to the antiquated methods in Use 

In order that advantage can be taken of 
this plan within a reasonable time, the merits j 
and economies which will result from 1% | 
adaptation must be made plain to the ship 
ping public as well as the railroad executive 7 
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i ears ago this man was 
a “school on the western 
prairies. Today he is the leader of 
the American BankersAssociation. 
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a“ 

“ He began his success by 
knowing his customers and 
neighbors well enough to be 
their adviser. Today he gives 
counsel in the highest quar- 
ters of American finance. 


Introducing / President Head 


ET US ENTER into the pleasures 
of a beautiful story, no mat- 
ter if crudely related across 
the threshold of a fatherly admonition and 
a gloomy prediction. Albert Derge, a small- 
town banker in Missouri, was foretelling the 
future, as he read it, to his clerk. 

“Walter,” he said, “if you leave my bank 
and go to St. Jo, you'll be swallowed up. St. 
Jo is a big city. The increase in your salary 
($120 a year) won’t do you any good. Your 
rent alone will cost you at least $15 a month. 
Here you live in your own house (on a small 
farm at the edge of town), and have a horse 
and a cow, and a garden. You'll have none 
of those things in St. Jo. If you settle there, 
nobody’ll ever know that you are in town.” 

The prophecy of Albert Derge, honest, if 
touched, perhaps, with self-interest, was made 
seventeen years ago. During the last. week 
of September, this year, Albert Derge, at 
his home in De Kalb, Mo., read in the news- 

rs that Walter, his old-time clerk, had 

m elected president of the American 
Bankers’ Association, at the annual meeting 
of the association in Atlantic City. 

And it was in Atlantic City that Walter 
William Head, the De Kalb bank clerk of 
the Prophecy, salary $40 a month, said to 
me: “] Owe a great deal to Albert Derge. 
He was neither an unintelligent banker nor 
& careless employer and I am thankful that 

The Head 

eads moved from Illinois, where 

Walter William was born forty-six years ago, 
to Missouri, the father in a covered wagon, 
and the mother and children in a railroad 
There, in Missouri, Walter grew up— 

ona farm. Also, understand, he was born on 
@ farm. At the age of fifteen, having se- 


By JAMES B. MORROW 


riously considered the question for some time, 
Walter William surprised and alarmed his 
parents by saying that he meant to be a 
physician. 

In those days, out on the prairies, country 
people, except occasionally, in obstetrical 
cases, did their own doctoring. Alfred Walter 
Head, and Margaret Jane, his wife, perhaps, 
regarded the practice of medicine as a waste 
of time, There were midwives, too, in almost 
every town. At all events, Walter William’s 
parents tried to persuade their son to turn 
his mind to something else. 

Well, after a struggle which was not soon 
ended, young Walter W. Head abandoned the 
thought of medicine and prepared himself for 
teaching. He would become a figure, he 
hoped, in the world of education—possibly 
the president of a college or a university. 
At the age of twenty-four he was elected 
principal of the public schools at DeKalb, 
a village of 362 inhabitants. He had married 
Miss Della Thompson, of St. Jo, the year 
before. He purchased a few acres of land, 
near the town. 

The president of the school board owned 
a lumber yard and a hardware store and was 
cashier of the village bank. During his second 
summer vacation, Professor Head, as he was 
locally known, stopped at the hardware store 
of the president of the school board to pur- 
chase a cultivator. He dealt with the owner 
himself. Suddenly the hardware merchant, 
impressed possibly by the business methods 
of his customer, said: “Professor, how would 
you like to be a banker?” 

That question gave young Walter Head 


something new to think about. And 
he thought about it. 

Walter Head hac rented forty 
acres of land, planted it in corn and harvested 
a large crop previous to his marriage. When 
Miss Della Thompson became his bride, he 
had thirty twenty-dollar gold pieces hid away 
in the bottom of his trunk. They, the bride 
and groom, spent $102.75 in going to house- 
keeping. The balance ($102.75 from $600) 
of $479.25, Walter Head continued, jeal- 
ously and suspiciously, to keep in his trunk. 
It was in his trunk when the president of 
the school board and hardware merchant 
asked: “Professor, how would you like to 
be a banker?” 

Nothing came of the question. But Walter 
Head, a thrifty and enterprising young man, 
kept turning it over in his mind. It is doubt- 
ful if he had ever been inside of a bank. 
He could recognize a bank, of course, by 
the sign in the window or over the door. 
Walter Head began reading books about 
finance and banking. Perhaps there might 
be something equally as honorable and profita- 
ble as school teaching. 

After the schools of DeKalb closed, early 
in the summer of 1902, Walter Head, now 
twenty-five years old, was sent for by Albert 
Derge, president of the village bank. “I am 
on the paper of a merchant at St. Jo,” Mr. 
Derge told Walter Head, “and am obliged to 
spend some time in that town looking after 
my interests. I want you to run my bank 
while I am away. If you know enough to 
teach school, you certainly ought to know 
enough to take care of my bank.” 

Walter Head said that he was doubtful on 
that point but that he was willing to try 
his hand at the task. “And what will you 
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charge me?” Mr. Derge cautiously asked. “I 
ow gl he = “that school teachers are 

i tty : 

“T 8 getting $75 a month,” Walter Head 
shrewdly and truthfully answered. 

Albert Derge red the subject over for 
a moment and said: “I'll tell you what 
I'll do. Come into the bank for four months. 
I won't pay you anything the first month 
while you are learning the business but will 
give you $30 a month until your vacation 
ends in September. By that time, I hope, my 
business at St. Jo will be finished.” 

Now, Walter Head, his crops planted, had 

made plans for the summer. At first 
he meant to be a candidate for the office of 
county superintendent of public schools. 

Then up rose another candidate, also a 
young man who was liked by the people. 
“TI guess I'll be a Democrat,” he had informed 
Waiter Head at their first conference. At a 
later consultation of the aspirants it was 
agreed that it would be foolish for both to 
run. “Let’s flip a coin and settle the matter,” 
suggested the Democrat. 

The agreement went further, however. 
Whoever lost was to be the other’s assistant 
and, during four months, be an instructor 
at county institutes of public school teachers 
and receive a gross salary of $100. 

Ten dollars isn’t much nowadays—to a coal 
dealer or a plasterer. It was a sum worth 
considering, however, twenty years ago, out 
at De Kalb, in Missouri. Walter Head, his 
hoardings still in his trunk, gave up the in- 
structorship and its compensation of $100, and 
accepted Albert Derge’s $90 offer. In Sep- 
tember, he returned to his principalship in 
the schools of De Kalb. But not for long. 
Again Albert Derge sent for him. “If you 
will come into my bank,” Mr. Derge said, 
“I'll make you cashier and pay you $40 a 
month.” 

This offer also was accepted by Walter 
Head. School teaching went into the limbo. 


Took Ten Per Cent Cut in Pay 


HE loss of $35 a month by a man with a 

wife and baby, even if he had a cow, a 
horse and a garden and some land planted with 
corn, was a serious surrender. Walter Head was 
the cashier of Mr. Derge’s state bank in 
De Kalb for three years. In the meanwhile 
he made the acquaintance of a young man 
employed at the American National Bank of 
St. Joseph. This young man, by letter, in 
course of time, asked Walter Head to call 
at the bank the next time he visited St. Jo. 
The letter was received at 8.30 in 
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curtly, when he examined the list, “but of 
the men you know.” 

“That’s what I have done,” Walter Head 
replied. 

“Who's that man?” Mr. Schneider asked, 
placing his finger on a line of the paper. 

“He’s a farmer and lives in a large white 
house on Bee Creek. I have stayed all night 
at his home.” 

The finger of Mr. Schneider moved from 
line to line on the paper and whenever it 
halted at a name Walter Head was ready with 
a brief description of the man to whom the 
name belonged. The man was a merchant, 
for instance, or a lawyer, or a live stock buyer, 
and lived here or there or somewhere else. 

Surprised, no doubt, and no doubt im- 
pressed, Mr. Schneider offered the cashier of 
the De Kalb State Bank a clerkship in his 
own bank and a salary of $50 a month. Wal- 
ter Head, challenging obscurity and heedless 
of the sacrifice of his cow and horse, went 
to St. Joseph. 

The Schneider bank did not have the ac- 
count of the Derge bank at De Kalb. Natu- 
rally, therefore, when the cashier of the Derge 
bank became a clerk in the Schneider bank, 
the bank in St. Jo which did have the account 
of the De Kalb bank, believed that it would 
soon be transferred. This minor calamity was 
prevented, however, by the purchase of the 
bank of Mr. Derge. St. Jo and De Kalb, it is 
well to remember, are in Buchanan County. 

The purchase, right under his own eyes, 
caused Mr. Schneider to determine upon a 
counter move of retaliation. ‘So he said one 
day to Walter Head: “I want you to go 
to De Kalb and start another bank. You 
are to subscribe for fifty-five shares. Sell 
the other forty-five to the people there.” 

“But De Kalb hasn’t business enough for 
two banks,” Walter Head suggested. 

“T don’t care; go,” Mr. Schneider answered. 

The bank was started. So many persons 
asked for shares that Walter Head was com- 
pelled to limit the subscriptions. He had 
thirty local stockholders when he opened his 
doors for business. Before long the two 
banks at De Kalb were combined on terms 
dictated by Schneider and Head. 

From 1908 till 1917 Walter Head was 
cashier of the bank at St. Joseph. In the 
latter year he was elected vice-president of 
the Omaha National Bank, and has been presi- 
dent of the same bank since 1920. Also he 
is president of the Omaha Safe Deposit Com- 
pany and the Omaha Trust Company, and vice- 
president as well of the old Schneider bank 
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Committee of Missouri. 
Mason and a Shriner. i 

Just as I was leaving him, at Atlantic ¢ 
Mr. Head said: “If you should . 
thing about me, I wish you would me 
the fact that for many years I have & 
a Bible class for men in the First Pr 
terian Church of Omaha. It is the ge 
largest class of its kind in the city, | 
for assistants, as teachers, the principal g 
public schools of Omaha and the ge 
counsel of one of the greatest d 
the United States. Three-fourths of they 
in the class are not members of my ¢ 
and many of them are not members of @ 

Personally Walter Head is one of the p 
attractive of men. A six-footer, he is slen 
nervous and graceful. His fine, steady | 
and hair are brown in color. Sincerity! 
be seen in every feature of his face am 
his manners and conversation. He has4 
widely and his public addresses abound in 
torical and classical references. As for } 
ing, he is familiar with the dealings of 
money-lenders of Assyria, B a 
Athens, as well as with the history 
banks of Great Britain, France, Germany 
the United States. 4 

“Banking today,” he says, “is more | 
a business: it is a profession. The ba 
who now lives up to his opportunity 
who recognizes his responsibility 
privilege—yes, the honor—of bei ; 
viser of his customer and neighbor, the ¢ 
selor of his community. He may, if he wih” 
hold the same relation to the people that hg 
heretofore been held by the circuit rider, the | 
family lawyer and the family doctor. * 

“He cannot claim this relationship a§ 47 
right; old-time prejudices determine that no 
resentment is aroused more quickly than that 
against the banker who seeks to force his 
advice upon his patrons.” 


Says Farmers Have Too Much Credit ' 


He is a 32 
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*“\7 OU have,” I said to Mr. Head, “a farm ‘policy 
of 2,200 acres near St. Joseph_——” 4 days of 
“Yes,” he interrupted, “and there ism | mvoked 
better land in Missouri.” } ter thar 


“On which you make a specialty of Poland } ‘/andmai 
swine and Hereford cattle 9 é 
“Winning prizes with them at lve land, R 
exhibitions,” Mr. Head again interrupted. 7 
manage that farm myself,” he added. 
“So much the better,” I said. “Now tél 
me, if you please, what really is the matter of hal 


























the morning. By 9 o’clock Wal- 
ter Head was on his way. 

In St. Jo and at the bank he 
was introduced to J. G. Schneider, 
a bluff man and the bank’s presi- 
dent. A clerk was needed, Mr. 
Schneider said, and a number of 
persons were being considered. 
“Here’s a paper,” he ordered, “on , 





“I say to you, as a banker and a business man, 
speaking to other bankers and business men, that the 
greatest need in the world today is a wider acceptance 
and a greater devotion to the ideals of Christianity.’’ 


—Walter W. Head 














which there are names of a good 


many men in this county (the 
county, by the way, in which De Kalb 
is located). Sit down at a desk and check 
names of those whom you know 
personally.” 
The men of the paper, although Walter 


Head did not realize the fact at the time, 
were among the heaviest taxpayers in 3Bu- 
chanan County. He knew all of them. He 
had taught in teachers’ institutes and had vis- 
ited all the lodges of Masons in the county 
when he on tours of inspection and 

ae ie * check the names of 
the men you don’t know,” said Mr. Schneider 


and of the St. Joseph Life Insurance Company. 

Civic matters also have received a large 
measure of his talents and attention. He is 
a member of the commission that is con- 
structing a state capitol building in Nebraska 
which is to cost $5,000,000. He was a major 
in the Omaha Battalion, Nebraska Home 
Guard, during the World War. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Inter- 
national Committee, Y. M. C. A., a regent 
of the Catholic University of Omaha and 
president of the Omaha Council of the Boy 
Scouts of America. For six years, Walter 


Head was a member of the Republican State 
™ 















with the American farmer.” Americ: 
“The same things that are the matter with } [© rest 
the American business man,” Bé world, 
answered. “I have made a cate | the sabe 
ful examination into farming as it esting € 
is carried on in Missouri and Ne | Frenc 
braska. I have found that half} Tuined. 
of the farmers in those states own — 
their farms and that the farms Tt met 
are unencumbered by mortgages § Ver. | 
“Now these men, who are ou unempl 
of debt, are not making as mudi g ™ore m 
money as they did during i P ited 
World War. Among the 50 pt at 
cent of farmers still in debt are a great may D 
who will win out, who would win out if thy efficie 
were in some business other than farming” aera 
Others will not. It is not in them to Wit 1Ca 
“The trouble with a large number of thom Plants, 
who are in financial difficulties is that they method: 
purchased land at grossly inflated price’ ge 
Others of them engaged in promotion enmler) a ‘dl 
prises; went in debt, you understand. 2 ; 
actual truth of the matter is that these 0% turers 
classes of farmers—those who bought land “ Psp eon 
wildly exaggerated prices and those Wi . 
speculated outside of land—had not a Gee relie i 
of credit but too much credit.” a gv 
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RANCE is now war lord of 
Europe, you hear people say. 

Once more the ambitious 

“policy of magnificence,” as in the glittering 
days of Louis XIV and Napoleon, has been 
invoked. Today the army is bigger and bet- 
ter than ever; French air scouts know every 
landmark from London to Warsaw. For mili- 
tary reasons Paris is lending millions to Po- 
land, Roumania, the Czechs, but she doesn’t 
even send us our interest. 

France is ruining her own commerce and 
credit and endangering the economic security 
of half the world. While England and 
America struggle to repair the ravages of war, 
to restore trade and patch up a shattered 
world, the foolish French continue to rattle 
the saber. Such is the popular picture. Inter- 
esting enough; but not all true. 

French commerce, for example, is far from 
ruined. Her economic position is probably 
stronger than before the war. Her factories, 
her merchant fleet, are bigger and better than 
ever. Instead of having to feed an army of 
unemployed she’s scouring the woods for 
more men to fill the waiting jobs. Her out- 
ae in nearly every field of production seems 

ited only by the lack of labor. 

In the war-torn area more than 22,000 fac- 
tories have been rebuilt, all with modern, 
efficient equipment. Here the coal mines, 
chemical works, textile mills and engineering 
plants, their capacity increased and _ their 
methods brought up to date by a carefully 
worked-out plan of reconstruction, are grad- 
ually enlarging their output. It is said that 
since the armistice many French manufac- 
turers have abandoned their old methods and 

new policies and entered new fields 
of activity which will to a certain extent 
relieve France from. importing certain things 
which she bought abroad before the war. 
Similarly, during that period when these 
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The Economic Revival of France 


By FREDERICK SIMPICH 


northern industrial regions were held by the 
enemy, France, compelled by wartime neces- 
sity, erected modern, highly equipped factories 
in many parts of the country where pre- 
viously no manufacturing had been done. To 
a striking degree then the war has actually 
been of enormous benefit to French industry: 
first, by bringing about a new geographic 
distribution of factories, spreading them over 
wider territory and thus bringing to industry 
more labor and better transportation; second, 
by rooting out obsolete methods and machines 
which might have cramped production for 
another generation had not the grim neces- 
sity of war banished all conservatism and led 
to a patriotic demand for the newest and best 
at any price. 


Her Trade Balance Improving 


ODAY then we find France rapidly regain- 

ing her pre-war commercial position. Her 
trade balance is improving. It is characteris- 
tic of her that the volume and invoiced value 
of her imports has usually exceeded her ex- 
ports. But this was true owing to her enor- 
mous investments abroad, the dividends and 
profits from which came to her largely in 
foreign goods, such as foods and raw mate- 
rials. Her exports, on the other hand, are 
mostly of the class called luxuries. Silk, her 
chief export, is after all a luxury. 

Briefly, the economic recovery of France 
and the adoption of a definite foreign trade 
policy are plainly seen in her expanding indus- 
tries, government aid to shipping, the improve- 
ment of land transportation, and in her trade 
treaties and preferential tariff agreements with 
various foreign countries. 

To an astounding degree the great indus- 
trialists of France are banded together to 





reduce the cost of production and to 

simplify distribution. And their or- 

ganizations spread far beyond the 
confines of France, holding control of or 
shares in great iron, steel, engineering and 
mining concerns as far away as Austria, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. 

Today France is the Iron Queen of Europe. 
The powerful “Comite des Forges,” led by the 
great French financier Schneider—who is to 
the French iron trade what Stinnes is to the 
Germans—has built up in the heart of Cen- 
tral Europe a great French metallurgical 
group. Thus, in addition to taking over the 
great iron and steel works built up by the 
Germans in Alsace-Lorraine and the Luxem- 
bourg, we find that French capital now owns 
most of the important iron and steel industry 
in what was once Bohemia. 

As early as April, 1919, French capitalists 
were out after that new golden fleece, the 
iron and steel works of Central Europe. To- 
day they hold a big interest in the Oester- 
reische Berg and Huttenwerke, with its col- 
lieries, furnaces and steelworks in the Teschen 
district of Upper Silesia; they hold shares in 
the celebrated Skoda works of Pilsen; they 
control the Rouston-Bromowski engineering 
works. 

Right here we begin to see one of the 
chief reasons for the French occupation of 
the Ruhr. They made this move not only 
to enforce payment of reparations; they took 
the Ruhr to help the French iron and steel 
men whip Germany in their fight for export 
markets. The Comite des Forges wanted 
coke and coal, of course, but also, having 
acquired so large a share of Europe’s ore and 
her iron and steel works, they were threat~ 
ened with overproduction unless Germnan com- 
petition could be smashed. 

The amazing ramifications of French capital 
are graphically shown by Francis Delaisi, writ- 
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~ in the Manchester Guardian supplement of 
July 12, 1923. He says: 


. . » In February, 1920, Schneider had joined 
the boards of the Union Parisienne and the 
Credit Lyonnais. He also entered into negotia- 
tions with the Empain group (Ateliers de Con- 
struction Electriques du Nord et de l'Est, Com- 
paignie Generale de Railways et Electricitie, etc.), 
a large buyer of machinery and constructor of 
railways and tramways in every country in the 
world. In April, 1920, the two groups, with 
the support cf the Union Parisienne, founded 
a bank. the Union Europeenne Industrielle 
et with the object of financing fresh 
acquisitions of shares with the aid of friendly 
banks. ; 


After this acquisitions came in rapid succession. 
In May, 1920, control was acquired in important 
Czech companies—the Praage Iron Industry, the 
Paukrac mines, the Hradecz-Kralove steelworks. 
In June the Zivnotenska Bank of Prague, in 
which Creusot has an interest, increased its 
capital, and was so enabled to ac- 
quire control of the Styrian com- © “7 
pany “Veitsche Magnesitwerke.” 

Later (1921) came the turn of the 
mines and ironworks of Mahrisch- 
Ostrau, which formerly belonged to the 
Archduke Frederick. . . . Meanwhile there 
was no neglect of the rich neighboring coal and 
iron regions. In 1919 M. Schneider had ac- 
quired control of the Huta-Bankowa, in which 
his friends the Credit Lyonnais held a large inter- 
est before the war; thus Creusot was enabled to 
penetrate into Polish Silesia. Then French di- 
plomacy gave every possible support to the Kor- 
fanty movement, for wresting from Germany this 
industrial keystone to Central Europe. This done, 
it was perfectiy safe to proceed to the conquest 
of the markets of Central Europe and even of the 
Near East. 


French Capital Abroad 


HE Union Europeenne acquired a large share 

in the Hungarian General Credit Bank and ex- 
erted itself to obtain orders for Hungarian rail- 
ways, canalization works on the Danube and 
the Theiss and the construction of the port of 
Budapest. (The firm of Schneider has just signed 
the contract for this enterprise, and a loan of 
100,000,000 francs is being floated in Paris to 
finance it.) In Jugoslavia this Union Europeenne 
is interested in the Caisse Generale d’Epargne 
Croate. In Roumania it has founded the French- 
Roumanian Railway Material Company. Creusot 
has also important interests in the Cie des 
Chemins de fer Orientaux, in the Cie Francaise du 
Levant, and in the Banque Francaise des Pays 
d@ Orient. In a word, the French iron and steel 
industry took up on its own account the Drang 
Nach Osten—the “Push to the East”—which it 
was imagined that Germany had abandoned. 
Needless to say, Allied Poland was not forgotten. 
She was provided with arms against both the 
Germans and the Soviets. In July, 1919, Creusot 
had founded with the cooperation of the English 
firm of Vickers the Societe Polonaise de Mate- 
riel de Guerre. But this did not prevent it from 
being interested at the same time in the fate 
of Russia. In January, 1920, there was founded 
the Societe Commerciale, Industrielle et Finan- 
ciere pour la Russie. . . . It would be 
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too long a task to enumerate all the companies 
in which the Schneider group is interested. Their 
number has been found to reach 182! It is 
doubtful whether M. Hugo Stinnes himself con- 
trols more. 


During this same period, thanks to depre- 
ciated currencies, French capital gobbled up 
textile plants in Poland and Czecho-Slovakia; 
a great group in 
Lille endeavored to 
acquire a monopoly | 
in the Galician oil 
fields, investing there 
about 800 millions of 
French money. Other 
groups acquired Rou- 
manian oil, Hungar- 
ian forests, and real 


* 





estate in Germany. 
Certainly this 
doesn’t look as if 
French capitalists are “broke”—or even 
badly bent! 

Textiles and articles of clothing make up 
most of French imports into the United 
States. These include silks, cotton piece 
goods, woolen piece goods, linen drapery and 
dress goods. There is a tendency, however, 
to buy less silk from France as our own silk 
business develops. In leather goods, too, we 
buy much from France, as we also buy mil- 
lions of francs’ worth of books, engravings 
and novelties. 

England and Belgium are France’s best cus- 
tomers. Much of the goods sent to Belgium 
is reexported; so, also, is a portion of Britain’s 
purchases. We are told that the chief changes 
in the movements of external trade are shown 
in the growth of commerce with North 
America and the French colonies, as well as 
the practical suspension of any considerable 
and direct trade with Russia and the decline 
of trade with some of the Balkan States owing 
to exchange collapse. Germany, France’s third 
best customer before the war, is still a con- 
siderable buyer of French goods. 

In 1922 France bought 16 per cent of all 
her imports from us, and from her we took 
¥.6 per cent of her exports. It is said that 
France’s diminished purchases from America 
have been due chiefly to her reduced purchase 
of cereals, though there was also a decided 
drop in her imports of American metal and 
engineering supplies. In iron and steel, in 
sugar and motor cars, however, there was a 
big increase in our shipments 
to France. 

While our tariff hit many 
French imports pretty hard, 
its effect was somewhat coun- 
ter-balanced by the deprecia- 
tion of the 
franc. Our 

prohibition 
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law, of course, is stili a source of 
grief to the champagne exporters, 
as it sounds, a few French wir 
groups still blame their embassy at Washue 
ton because it has not had the American gen 
hibition law repealed! 4 
France exports a curiously variegated , 

sortment of goods and wares and comes 
competition with American traders jn many 
a different line. In point 
of volume, however, she 
is, of course, not to 
be compared 
as a com- 
petitor with 
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in West Africa 
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Britain or with what 
Germany might well be with normal domes’ Carris 


tic conditions. oth 
Her chief export is silk fabrics. In 19 Tools 
she sold abroad goods of this class wor Comn 


1,377,847,000 francs. Lingerie and clothir Skins 













exports reached almost the same high figure Meat: 
Of cotton fabrics she sold slightly ove Mi 
a billion francs’ worth. Iron and steel worth” * 
about 890,000,000 francs were exported and ™ ra =" 
woolen fabrics of about 850,000,000 were sold aoe 
abroad. After these items came wool am” : 
wool-waste, chemical products, automobiles, — 
rubber and gutta percha goods, moving pit | Paris 
ture films, tools, natural and artificial latels 
prepared furs, wines, perfumes and soap, aes 
paper, pottery, glassware and porcelain, n> a 
elties, toys, medicines, rags, cheap jewelry, ett patin 
Fall of Franc Cuts Buying drast: 
THE market in France for American prot = 
ucts, says our Department of Comment, ment 
is now more difficult than before the war be i 


cause of the fall in the external purchasim polic 
power of the franc. bank: 
Under the American tariff France is treated 
like any other country. But the French 
discriminates against goods imported from 
America. It embodies general and minimul) 
rates. General rates, which are the highet, AS 
apply to practically all goods imported from oe 
the United States—except about 90 items origir 
The Americans and the German its t 
alone among important trading nations—a@t throu 
the only ones against whom France lewé Fren 
these discriminating duties. Canadian salmot its ri 

















exporters, for example, can undersell Yi and 
fish packers in the French market because’ and | 
of the trade treaty signed De To 
* tween Canada and France lt the b 
ai gee ae year. . a action 
——— This treaty is a striking @) Sprea 
; ample of French preferential | Chin, 
tariff policy. Under it Cam@@ ment 
receives the benefit of minimum rates 08 Se 


important items among her exports toe 
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: i ediary rates on 120 articles. In 
-_ prance aaaees the _ general treat- 
‘ment of the most favored nation, and special 
on 125 articles. Tariff reduc- 

are allowed by the Canadian Govern- 

ment on the following articles: wines, canned 
" meats and fish, fruit trees and plants, canned 
fruits and vegetables, perfumery, books and 
stuff, olive oil and essential oils, 

table articles, automobiles and locomotives, 
laces and embroideries, underwear, silks, furs, 
rubber articles, gloves, feathers, cinemato- 


films, etc. ‘ 
“a chief American products sold in France 
are indicated in the following table for the 
“wears 1913 and 1922. Values must be con- 
“dered with the depreciation of the franc 
i. The table shows 2 number of inter- 
‘ting shifts as compared to pre-war condi-- 
ns of 1913. 
 PRISCIPAL IMPORTS INTO FRANCE FROM THE 
an e UNITED STATES 
Millions of francs 
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: 1913 1922 
‘Cotton and cotton waste....... 432 1,228 

Crude minera! oils, refined and 
BINNIE. 0.200 secre cee eeee 65 573 
FF: 120 236 

and flour (including 
DUicuede sch ecetcevece 33 210 

Tobacco in leaf and manufac- 
ee cet v acd oseccess 25 184 
0 a en ee 173 

oils and petroleum resi- 
— und s.eeeabie 12 173 
Ee 5 145 
Machinery...........-+0+----- 57 133 
Animal greases.........--.-++-: 12 78 
| Rarer 4 53 
as seeees 4 49 

Carriage bodies (automobile and 
re ones acsdieecees 5 44 
Tools and other articles in metal 5 37 
Common woods............... 24 35 
Skins and raw hides........... 7 30 
Meats, salted meats, etc....... 1.5 24 





Muddled as her finances are, and wobbly 
as her budget is because problematic pay- 
ments from Germany are listed as “revenue,” 
there is abundant evidence that France will 
come through, and eventually strengthen and 
no! her financial position. Writing from 
Paris, the British Commercial Counsellor 
lately said: “The state of French public fi- 
naNces-requires urgent and thorough treat- 
ment” ... But “there are grounds for antici- 
pating that, as the outcome of a speedy and 

ic reorganization of these finances, their 
weakness will be no longer apt to prejudice 
unduly the world’s judgment of the funda- 
mental strength of her economic complex.” 

A conspicuous phase of French foreign trade 
policy has been the establishment of strong 
banks to aid colonial development and com- 
merce. 
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Banks in the Orient 


A STRIKING example is the great Banque 

“de JIndo-Chine. Though chartered 
originally only to do business in Indo-China, 
its transactions and influence have spread 
throughout the East, adding enormously to 
French prestige. With head offices in Paris, 
its ramifications lead throughout the Orient, 
and aid Frenchmen to trade in the Dutch 
and British colonies there. 

To aid in the development of Indo-China 
the bank issues a paper money, and its trans- 
actions, amounting to billions of francs a year, 
Spread as far away as Somaliland, Siam, 
China and the Straits Settle- 


ments. 
France knows 
that banks have 
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a political as well as an economic power. 
In the great international rivalry to develop 
certain resources of China, the French Gov- 
ernment has played an active réle. Back in 
1906 a consortium of banks was organized to 
loan China money for railway purposes. This 
group eventually included the Banque de 
l’Chine, the Hong Kong anti Shanghai Bank, 
the Deutsche-Asiatische Banke, the Interna- 
tional Banking Corporation, the Yokohama 
Specie and Russo-Chinese Banks. 

The French, however, induced the Chinese 
Government to join them and take one-third 
of the stock in an institution called the Banque 
Industriellede Chine. It exerted a wide in- 
fluence on French trade. Chinese firms, gov- 
ernment officials and private persons also 
flocked to it with their deposits. French 
prestige was much enhanced. But by bad 
management the bank crashed. In July, 1921, 
its various branches were closed. 

It is not alone in China that France is seek- 
ing to strengthen her position. Paris has 
loaned money to every country in the world. 
She is still lending it. Even now the Mexi- 
cans are there, seeking to raise capital for 
their new Banco Unico. In a speech before 
the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association 
Maurice Cassenave, the French financial ex- 
pert, pointed out that before the war France 
was close to being the greatest lender to for- 
eign nations. To the Imperial Russian Gov- 
ernment France loaned $2,500,000,000—and 
in Russian railway, mining and industrial 
shares and bonds she had sunk up to $1,500,- 
000,000 when the Czar fell. How much if any 
of this four billion dollars she will ever get 
back is problematic. 


Billion French Dollars in Balkans 


[x the same way, she has put a billion dol- 
lars in Roumania, Serbia, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Turkey. Some of these nations increased 
their debt to France during the war and 
today are very poor. As an immediate 
asset these debts amount to little. The 
total sum advanced by France is said to 
exceed fourteen billion francs. Le Temps 
estimates that France has loaned to allied 
nations or nations created after the war a 
total of 15,282,000,000 francs. Except for 
the old Russian debt most money has been 
loaned to the following governments: 
Belgium, 3,684,000,000; Jugoslavia, 1,795,- 
000,000; Roumania, 1,181,000,000; Po- 
land, 1,456,000,000. 

In gauging France as a competitor, let 
us look at her capital. How rich is she? 
Curiously enough, in spite of what the 
war cost her, she’s potentially as rich now 
as in 1914, the economists say. 

Nothing more interesting on this point 
has been worked out than the figures pub- 
lished by Harvey E. Fisk, of the Bankers’ 
Trust Company. He estimates the pre- 
war value of French property of all kinds 
at about $57,000,000,000 or $1,500 a head. 
This compares with an American average 
wealth of about $2,000 per head, at the 
time we entered the war. When Great 
Britain entered the war, her wealth (not 
counting the Dominions) was about the 
same per head as that of France. 

Concerning the wealth of France 
Mr. Fisk says: “We believe that, 
notwithstanding the losses 
of war, the wealth of 
France today, 
estimated on 
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a specie basis, close:v approximates or per- 
haps equals her pre-war wealth. This is 
partly due to the repatriation of Alsace and 
Lorraine, but it is also due to the fact that 
the war apparently served to intensify the 
normal saving habit of the people and thus 
enabled them to meet the burden which it 
brought without seriously impairing the pre- 
war national fortune.” 


Debt Not Overwhelming 


[s plain words, a Frenchman today is as rich 
as a Britisher, and either one of them is 
three-fourths as rich as an American. 

On paper France’s public debt looks stag- 
gering. It figures out nearly fifty-two billion 
dollars as against fifty-seven billions of 
wealth, if you translate her franc debt into 
dollars with the franc at par. But her gold 
franc debt, owed chiefly to Britain and to us, 
is only about seven billion doliars. If you 
take her internal debt which is owed in 
francs and convert it into dollars at today’s 
rate, well, to say the least, it’s not so stag- 
gering! 

Such, briefly, is the picture of business 
France today. Divided as American opinion 
may be on the wisdom of certain present-day 
French policies, our impartial conclusions can 
only be that she is rapidly recovering her in- 
dustrial and economic strength. Her total ex- 
ports for 1922 were 869 millions more than 
during the year before. Appeals for public 
subscription to government loans were 12 to 
13 billions less in 1922 than in 1921; so abun- 
dant liquid capital was left for private in- 
vestment. 

Twenty important French trading and in- 
dustrial firms— including manufacturers of 
furs, automobiles, chemicals, farm machin- 
ery, textiles, etc., are banded together for 
trading with Russia. French success in bid- 
ding on big engineering jobs abroad is not yet 
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s0 conspicuous as before the war; but 
gradually she is reaching out, in propor- 
tion as home opportunities are taken 
care of. 

To aid foreign trade Paris is putting 
forth every effort to increase the efh- 
ciency of the French foreign service— 
already including a well-organized sys- 
tem of consuls, commercial attachés 
and trade agents. The present highly- 
trained, English-speaking commercial 
staff at the French Embassy in Wash- 
ington is an example; and right busy it 
is, seeking to find markets here for such 
wares as can struggle over our tariff 
wall. If the franc continues to slump 
and reduces the cost of production in 
France as happened in Germany, an in- 
crease of French imports into the 
States will probably follow; but in the 
end France would pay the fiddler on the 
rising cost of her own imported raw 
materials. 

For these good signs of economic re- 
vival, then, every thoughtful Ameri- 
can is grateful. In sheer sentiment, we 
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and includes the three great colonies of the 
North, Algeria, Tunis and Morocco, with an 
area of ‘1,305,388. square kilometers; and ay 
estimated population of 12,000,000. = 
Then there are the mandated C 
Madagascar, Indo-China, and a score of de 
tached possessions, insular and otherwise, 


bringing the total area of French colonjgl | 


possessions up to more than 10,000,000 
kilometers, with a population of 
60,000,000 or more than that of France hep. 
self. Her total trade with these colonies 
amounts to billions of francs a year, 

Among raw materials which France 
almost exclusively abroad is raw cotton, 
England, she is bending every effort now fp 
the development of cotton. 
growing in her own colonies, 
Foreign silk, too, she im 
in enormous quantities, and ap 
outstanding feature of her 
policy is an effort to promote 
its production in Indo-China 
though she can of cour 
never produce enough to mee 
all her needs. 

From her colonies in the 
past few years her imports of 
coffee and cacao have jp 
creased enormously. 
sells rice all over the East 
especially in famine times, 

Since the war French shi 
ping has risen from fifth t 
third place among the mer 


the United States. Like the 
other maritime powers, how- 


and much of her fleet is tied 
up. 
Subsidies are characteristic 
of French policy. More than 


paid by the Government to 
certain companies which camy 
mail to foreign countries or to 
the French colonies. To the 
Messageries Maritimes alone— 
for its mail service to the Far 
East and elsewhere—40,000- 
000 francs a year is paid. 
The Cia, Sud-Atlantique, for 
its Brazil and River Plata lines, 
gets 16,000,000 francs a year. 

It is so with the airplane 
mail and passenger routes, it 
which business nine companies 
are engaged. The Government, 
especially anxious to encour 








rejoice that prosperity is returning to 

our gallant ally. For more mate- 

rial reasons—and whether we approve of 
her military ambitions or not—we are happy 
that business is better in France. The bet- 
ter it gets, the more she can buy from us; and 
the quicker it will be reflected in those other 
countries of Europe where we also have busi- 
ness fish to fry. And, the better business gets 
in France, peradventure the sooner we can 
collect a bit on account! 

The French show a decided genius for aid- 
ing and improving colonial commerce. What 
with loans, preferential tariffs, aids to shipping 
and a policy of placation in dealing with 
black, brown and yellow people, the colonies 
provide 10 per cent of France’s imports and 
take about 13 per cent of all her exports. 
a 1903 = ye have remained at poet 
10 per cent, exports are increasing steadily 
as 4 colonies develop. 

The Minister of Colonies “is particularly 





Natives fabricating palm oil, Cameroon, W. A. 


charged with the comprehensive and profitable 
economic development of the French over- 
seas possessions.” Next to Great Britain, 
France enjoys a larger colonial trade than 
does any other power. Her vast colonial 
domain is undoubtedly one of her chief bul- 
warks of foreign trade prosperity. 

Clause 22 of the Treaty of Versailles pro- 
vides that “native populations must be pro- 
tected, and that the resources of these new 
countries must not remain undeveloped.” The 
first of these duties France has always per- 
formed; and after forty years occupied in 
laboriously building up her colonial empire, 
she is now prepared to devote all her ener- 
gies to making it pay. Her colonial posses- 
sions are scattered all over the world, but two 
great groups stand out, the African and the 
Asiatic. The former extends from Algiers 
te Brazzaville, and from Dakar to Abecher, 


age air service with the great 
African colonies, is granting 
subsidies to various of these lines. In 4 
recent report it was stated that 80 per cent 
of the receipts of one of the most important 
companies was made up of state bounties! 
But an outstanding problem of Franc 
which affects all her efforts to promote 
is the state of her public finances. As a late 
British report from Paris says: “The unsate 
isfactory condition of the public finances bas 
constituted during the last three years 
outstanding and persistent preoccupation 
public opinion in France.” : 
Since the advent of the Briand Cabinet @ 


January, 1921, France has followed @ 
avowed policy of deflation. This has 0 
however, restored the franc. As against # 


paper franc circulation of only 5,743,000,00 


in 1914, the note circulation in 1920 hit 


40,000,000,000 and today it is probably #7 


much as 36,900,000,000. 


chant marines of the world © 
Owning nearly 4,000,000 tons, © 
she ranks after Britain and | 





ever, the hard times hit her, 


65,000,000 francs a year & | 
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THE NATION’S BUSINESS 


Remaking the Tariff to Fit. 


T (and when) will the 
V \ United States Tariff Com- 
mission recommend to 


President Cool in the way of 
definite se camel decreases from the rates 
of the Tariff Act of 1922? 

What will President Coolidge do with the 
recommendations when he gets them? 

What will the American business men do 
when the elastic in the flexible tariff clauses 
actually comes into operation? 

When we have the correct answers to these 

ions, then we shall know whether scien- 
tific adjustment of tariff rates in its present 
form, within fixed limits set by Congress, on 
the basis of an impartial investigation into 
the facts, has a chance in this country or 
not. And the pivotal point here and now 
is the action of the U. S. Tariff Commission. 

In 1921 a committee of American business 
men appointed by the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States worked out a number 


of tariff principles, among them this: 


That tariff legislatign should be so framed by 
Congress as to permit subsequent adjustment of 
individual rates or particular schedules of rates 
within prescribed limitations, and to authorize 
changes therein from time to time without general 
revision of the tariff; that reasonable latitude in 
the application of tariff rates to any commodity, 
or group of commodities, be provided for, in 
order that there may be flexibility in the adjust- 
ment of said rates to the varying fluctuations of 
industrial and trade conditions. 


In a referendum vote of the Chamber 
on this proposition more than five times as 
many votes were cast in favor of it as in op- 
position to it. The committee recommended 
the creation of a separate Tariff Adjustment 
Board to administer the adjustable 1ates. The 
membership of the Chamber committed itself 
in favor of that proposition likewise. Con- 
gress gave us the flexible rates, but threw 
the adjustment on the Tariff Commission. 

President Harding was thoroughly and 
frankly for flexible tariff rates. On December 
6, 1921, he went before a joint meeting 
of the two Houses of Congress and urged 
provision for adjustment of tariff rates, 
saying : 

If our tariffs are to be made equitable, and not 
necessarily burden our imports and hinder our 
trade abroad, frequent adjustment will be neces- 
sary for years to come. Knowing the impos- 
sibility of modification by act of Congress for 
any one or a score of lines, without involving 
a long array of schedules, I think we shall 
go a long way toward stabilization if there is 
recognition of the Tariff Commission’s fitness to 
recommend urgent changes by proclamation. 


Note that word “stabilization!” 


President Harding for Flexing 


PRESIDENT HARDING followed the 

Progress of tariff legislation in 1922 and 
especially urged the enactment of the flexible 
tariff clauses. 

On September 21, 1922, when President 
Harding signed the Tariff Act, he remarked 
especially on the inclusion in the act of pro- 
visions for elasticity in rates and expressed 
the belief that this would prove a remarkable 
contribution to progress in tariff making. 
Two weeks later the President signed an 
executive order by which petitions for action 
or relief under the flexible tariff provisions 
should be filed with the commission; and 


By HARRY A. WHEELER 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Chicago 


in December, 1922, President Harding again 
took this subject up in his message to Con- 
gress and gave some indication of the spirit 
of administration of flexible tariff which he 
had in mind, declaring: 


The enactment has imposed a large respon- 
sibility upon the Executive, but that responsibility 
will be discharged with a broad mindfuiness of 
the whole business situation. The provision itself 
admits either the possible fallibility of rates or 
their unsuitableness to changing conditions. I 
believe the grant of authority may be promptly 
and discreetiy exercised, mindful of the intent and 
purpose to safeguard American industrial activity, 
and at the same time prevent the exploitation 
of the American consumer and keep open the 
paths of such liberal exchanges as do not endanger 
our own productivity. 


Applications for actual use of the flexible 
tarit clauses were not slow in coming into 
the United States Tariff Commission. Tak- 
ing account of stock now, just a year since 
the passage of the Tariff Act of 1922 and 
the executive order starting the flexible pro- 
visions in motion, we tind that the United 
States Tariff Commission has ordered inves- 
tigation of no tewer than thirty-one differ- 
ent commodities. 

These investigations range from compara- 
tively insignificant things such as wall pockets 
(a so.t of contrivance to hold the whisk 
broom, the brush and comb alongside the 
calendar and other things that get tacked 
up on the wall) to briar pipes, cotton gloves 
and cotton hosiery, mirror plates and plate- 
glass, sugar, a whole string of more or less 
important chemical products, taximeters, logs, 
linseed oil, etc. 


Investigations Have Been Thorough 


ERE the U. S. Tariff Commission, 

going the peaceful tenor of its way in 
pre-flembility days, was jogging along with 
an appropriation of some $325,000 per an- 
num, that body is now spending $700,000, 
and apparently would find little difficulty in 
spending more, in keeping pace with condi- 
tions on some of the items that go to make 
up a customs tariff. 

Investigations have been going on simul- 
taneously in many industries in many parts 
of the United States. A dozen men investi- 
gating cost of production of sugar in Cuba— 
guite distinct from the investigators in Porto 
Rico, in Louisiana, in New York State, and 
all through the beet sugar territory of the 
United States; the commission’s chief chem- 
ical expert and some of his assistants on 
the trail of costs of production of chemicals 
in Germany and other European countries; 
special investigators in Europe on the costs 
of production of cotton hosiery; a resident 
office of our Tariff Commission in Berlin, 
in charge of a former European agent of our 
customs service; another resident man trav- 
eling out of Luxemburg; and another making 
his headquarters in Paris—all that is a part 
of the picture of the work of the Tariff 
Commission in less than a year. 

Practically all of these investigations were 
undertaken upon specific petition of the in- 
terested parties in the United States, al- 
though some of the investigations were 
broadened out on the initiative of the com- 


mission. Take the cotton hosiery 

investigation, for example, starting 

with a petition on infants’ hosiery, 

and broadened to cover the whole 
cotton hosiery industry. 

There have been petitions both for increases 
and for decreases; petitions for increasing 
rates by changing to a basis of American 
valuation, as provided for in the Act, in 
certain special cases; in the case of some 
of the chemical commodities there have been 
petitions for increases and counter petitions 
for decreases on the same commodities. De- 
creases have been asked for in the case of 
such commodities as casein, mirror plates, 
paint-brush handles, linseed soil, magnesite 
and magnesite brick, fir, spruce, cedar and 
hemlock logs, and so on. 


New Foreign Conditions to Meet 


{ 
Mest of the applications for reductions in| 
duty that have led to investigations came 
from American manufacturers who want 
lower rates of duty on their materials. Most 
applications for increases in duties, on the 
other hand—the cotton glove case and cot- 
ton hosiery case are excellent examples— 
came from American manuiacturers whe con- 
tended that conditions in Germany, or in 
certain other foreign countries, have become 
such as to give them inadequate protection 
under our present tariff rates, and to justify 
increasing those rates by an addition of an 
amount equal to 50 per cent of the rates set 
in the 1922 tariff. It will be remembered 
that the tariff sets the limit of adjustment of 
rates either upward or downward within 50 
per cent one way or the other frcm the 1922 
rates as a starting point. 

Whoever starts an investigation, there is 
ample opportunity for all sides to state their 
cases. In the casein case the paper manu- 
facturers petitioned that duties should be re- 
duced 59 per cent, and the casein producers 
in the hearings held that duties should be 
increased 50 per cent. Trot out the proof! 

“Costs of production”—that is the axis on 
which the tariff rates may revolve. If cost of 
production in the United States is compara- 
tively low, in the light of known costs in 
the principal foreign competing country, as 
shown by direct investigation, then there is 
a possibility of cutting down the 1922 rates 
by 10 per cent, 25 per cent, 40 per cent, 
etc.—but never by more than 50 per cent. 

If, on the other hand, American produc- 
tion costs are high, in comparison with costs 
in foreign countries, and it is found that the 
1922 rates do not give adequate protection, 
those rates may be increased by 10 per cent, 
25 per cent, 40 per cent, etc.—but never by 
more than 50 per cent. 

If it is found, however, that even such an 
increase is not adequate to protect the Amer- 
ican producer against the low-cost producer 
abroad, the Act makes possible the levy of 
an ad valorem duty based upon American 
valuation, or the American selling-price. 

In some quarters in the United States a 
loud and prolonged protest is going up against 
the flexible tariff, and in some cases there is 
coupled with it a protest against the United 
States Tariff Commission for doing what it is 
required by law to do. Some business men,| 
whose expressed desire is to have tariff rates 
that will equalize American costs and foreigh 
costs, contend that jockeying with the rates 
under any flexible tariff clause will ruin Amer- 
ican industries. Others contend that the mere 
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process of investigation is unsettling to busi- 
ness, and that the likelihood that rates may 
be changed suddenly is a bad thing for 


of the rest of us want to do a little 

the other side. It is hard to see, 
eguards which the Act of 1922 
with full regard to the tender 
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this ruin of American industries 
by the operation of Section 315 can possibly 
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believed and as many of the rest of us be- 
lieve, by starting this machinery in operation 
we are making a great advance toward the 
solution of “the tariff problem,” then let’s 
grease the wheels. 

It is a matter of current comment in the 
press that there has been some divergence 
of views among the members of the Tariff 
Commission on the administration of the flex- 
ible tariff rates. The contention seems to 
have been on one side that the commission 
had no authority or power to act except upon 
specific petition by interested parties; and 
on the other side, that it is the duty of the 
commission to inform itself concerning the 
commodities in import trade and to investi- 
gate on its own initiative, and to make rec- 
ommendations for increase or decrease of 
rates when the investigations show that to 
be advisable. 

As an interested reader of the Act, I don’t 


those cases, on its own initiative. 
later, when American industry or the 


flexible tariff as President 
There is no question in the minds of mog 
people as to the courage of Mr. Coolidge in 
carrying out his policies—his M 


dential action would be. 












can consumer feels the pinch, the pet; 
from interested parties will come al 

the sooner the Tariff Commission starts 
more prompt may be the relief when relief 
is really needed. 


In general it appears that President Cool. | 


idge has much the same outlook on the — 
Harding 


record is convincing enough. One thing cer. _ 
tain, however, is that President Cooli 


got to be shown. If he is shown, and if the 


showing is convincing, that there is a real 
ground for applying our flexible tariff 
then there is little doubt as to what the presi. 


The Tariff Commission has converted one 
of the top floors of the old Land 





longer effective, and an American 
industry needed relief, either in the 
shape of increased rates on its fin- 
ished product or in the shape of 
decreased rates on its materials. 
Where home conditions of produc- 
tion and changing conditions abroad 
clearly justified a change, such a 

was practically impossible 
to in under the old system, 
except when Congress had resorted 
to the sackcloth and ashes of a 
general tariff revision. 

Nothing would be more con- 
ducive to stability in certain 
emergency cases than the prospect 
of reasonably quick relief from a 
hardship imposed upon business 
by changed conditions. It was our 


belief and it is my belief 
now, thee destealies in tariff rates, 
when properly safeguarded, is a 
real assurance of stability rather 
than of instability. Of course, if 
rates could be changed over night 
without investigation and without 
notice, and if the rate-adjusting 
body were entirely devoid of sense 
and consideration for the public 
interest, then we might get a de- 
gree of elasticity that would bump 
us all out of business. But that 
just isn’t in the picture. 

However, we have, in this sin- 
gle year of operation of the Act 
of 1922, a considerable dis- 
tance in direction of elasticity 
and flexibility. We have made all 
these investigations, and “now that 
we have = them, what are we 

ing to with them?” Is the 
U. S. Tariff Commission going to 
investigate where investigation is 
most needed? 

The commigsion has spent some 


uses, 





and sailed downstream, 


sumed in the world. 


than half. 


year to year, 


wagon tongues. 


Our Interdependent Industries 


A Pictorial Survey of American Industries, With 
Special Reference To Their Interrelations 


By CHARLES FITZHUGH TALMAN 
II. WOOD 


OME EARLY ancestor of yours bestrode a floating log 
and transportation and the 
wooden ship were born. Some successor of that adventurous 
one gouged out a fallen log, and the canoe with all its suc- 
cessors came into being. His first step upwards from a cave 
was to a shelter made of wood. 
And we still use wood. We talk of the age of iron and the 
age of steel, but look about you. Your wooden chair stands 
firmly on a wooden floor beside a wooden table, and you 
read a wooden newspaper—wooden, that is materially, not 
editorially. 
We may sail the seven seas in steel ships and travel in 
steel cars, but still we use wood and more wood. 
The United States uses two-fifths of all the wood con- 
Of sawed lumber we take half the 
world’s supply, and of paper (mostly made from wood) more 
More than 90 per cent of our buildings are of 
wood. Our consumption of wood in all forms is estimated at 
22% billion cubic feet per annum. It goes into every industry, 
and legislation that affects our forests affects all business. 
Forests fall, and the industry moves on and grows from 
The two census groups of industries,: lumber 
and paper, employ 1,350,000 wage earners and have a capital 
investment of more than $5,000,000,000. 
All over the United States men seek wood for particular 
Six years ago we wanted black walnut for gunstocks. 
In war days, too, we wanted spruce for air-planes. Peace 
came and there was a cry that we were short of hickory for 
axe handles. 
use one sort of wood for furniture, you can for shoe lasts or 
Our automobiles, modern machines of steel 
and aluminum, use nearly 500,000,000 board-feet of lumber 
every year. 
Ways in which the wood industries serve other industries 
and are served by them are illustrated in the pictures on the 
pages immediately following. 


And you can go on indefinitely. 


If you can’t 


Office Building in Washington into 
a beautiful hearing room, suitable 
for a court of high authority. The 
hearings have been going on now 


leading lawyers of the country pre. 
senting the cases. 

The commission to date has had 
its hearings only after some ip- 
vestigation by the staff of the com- 
mission, and the commission has 
thrown into the hearings for the 
reaction of the interested parties 
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for months, with some of the 





has established. The interested 
parties have had a full opportunity ~ 
to tell their stories and to show © 
the strength of their contentions — 
by opening up their accounts for — 
the inspection of the investigators 
of the commission. 

The commission has encountered 
some of the usual difficulties in 


a summary of the facts which it 





getting at costs in foreign coum 
tries, but this has not been f 
ing an insurmountable difficulty. ~ 
In one case—the  paint-brush © 
handle case—the chief foreign © 
factory was owned by the Amer 
ican brush company that asked 
for a reduction in duties, and there 
was no difficulty at all in getting 
at most detailed costs of produc 
tion in that factory! The Act it 
self makes provision for methods 
of arriving at costs, without tf 
quiring the most minute analysis 
of the foreign producer’s cost Sy — 
tem and cost records. 4 

Prices of materials, wages, amd — 














other advantages, or disadvale 
tages in production are not @ 
hard to get at. For monte 






we have had this actual invest - 
gation under way. Now we 
anxiously awaiting the outcom 














time on big, vital investigations, 
and some time on _ investiga- 


tions of little general interest. When it 
has made its investigation, is it going to 


recommend squarely and directly, and with 
the courage of its convictions and the as- 
surance that its information is right and that 
adjustments substantial in character should 
be made? 

Or is the commission going to putter around 
with the petty matters which don’t affect 
any very of the community and 
may thereby be regarded as harmless? Is it 

ing to back and fill on the big questions? 
t courage to start this thing. 
of us are going io have our corns 
on. But if, as President Harding 


see anything in the tariff itself to indicate 
the intention of Congress that the commis- 
sion should wait for specific petitions. Presi- 
dent Harding made public announcement in 
the spring of this year that the commission 
could institute formal investigation under the 
flexible tariff provision even in the absence 
of petition, when the President had approved 
the action proposed. 

If the American public is to get the full 
benefit of the flexible tariff, it seems to me 
that it is up to the commission to keep an 
eye open for changing circumstances, and 
changing conditions that are affecting Amer- 
ican industry, and to take steps to investigate 





For my part, I believe fe 
tariff rates offer a big advantage for Amen 
business, and I hope that the United St 
Tariff Commission will prove that it is € 
ble of handling this job given it by Con 
We in the Chamber of Commerce Of 
United States believe that the Tariff C 
mission had a useful function outside 
adjustment function, but since no separa 
Tariff Adjustment Board was formed, | 
this job was given to the U. S. Tariff 
mission, we look to it to show the 
what it is good for. The business men of 
country went on record two years 
favor of a system of flexible rates. 
have a real tryout and see if they'll 
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The most spectacular 
feats of power logging are 
enacted in the Northwestern 
forests, where the spar tree 
(1), often 200 feet in height, 
supports the overhead 
cableway by which the logs 


are handled. 


The caterpiller tractor, 
above (2), tows log trains 
out of the forests, to 


Hand labor, applied with 
axe and crescent saw, still 
fells the tree, but at all sub- 
sequent stages of logging 
and lumbering, mechanical 
power more and more re- 
places muscle. 


The steam skidder (3) 
now substitutes for mules. 


At the mill the monorail 
(4) transports lumber in 
unit ‘‘packages.” 


fs 


reach the mills. 


The traveling 
| stacker (5) rears 
\\. mountains of 

ep pulpwood. 


The band-saw (6), the 
mechanical monarch 
of the mill, which 
cuts into logs, 

up and down 

\. at two miles 

\ Bo minute. 
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We scrape the sides of pines 
to get the makings of ‘‘naval 
stores” (5)—turpentine and ros- 
in—in the production of which 
we still lead the world. 


In quantity, cordwood (2) is 
the leading product of the forest, 
amounting to 40 per cent of the 
annual cut. 


Few city dwellers realize the ex- 
tent to which wood is still used as fuel. 


Charcoal-making is an ancient in- 
dustry, but not in the form here illus- 
trated (3),—a load of black oak char- 
coal being pulled from a modern 
retort. This process, applied to hard- 
wood, yields charcoal, wood alcohol, 
acetate of lime, tar and gas. 


Sawed lumber, in the making of 
which our 30,000 sawmills use some 
8 billion cubic feet of standing tim- 
ber every year, furnishes raw mate- 

rial for a host of varied indus- 
tries. Consider, for example, 
that ittakes 500 feet of lumber to 
build an automobile, and multi- 
ply this by the 2% million 
“autos” turned out annually 
in this country. 
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Formerly all lumber was 
stasoned in the open air. Kiln 
drying, introduced about 1880, 
greatly accelerated the season- 
ing process. 


The picture in the upper corner 
(1) shows ‘‘ edge-stacked”’ lum- 
ber entering the kiln. 


We fashion our forest giants 
into dainty dolls (4) and in- 
numerable other manufactures. 
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Tanbark (6), is used to con- 
vert hides into leather. 


The demands of the print- 
ing-presses (7), for more paper 
are insatiable. Forty years 
ago most printing paper was 
made fromrags. Today more 
than 90 per cent of it is made 
from wood pulp, which also 
yields other paper products. 


The miner needs millions of 
props and cross-bars (8), to save 
him from premature burial. Amer- 
ican coal mines alone consume 
annually from 250 to 300 million 
cubic feet of wood. 


At the University of Wisconsin 
they are now feeding cows chem- 
ically treated sawdust (9), and wood 
has even entered into baking 
powder, made from larch. New 
uses of wood are cropping up. 


Their wooden wed- §— 
ding (10). John holdsa 
phonograph record; it 
is 60 per cent wood. 
Mary’s fiber-silk 
stockings, like her 
sweater and the drap- 
ery, were woven from 
wood pulp. The same 
substance provided 
books, the wrapping 
paper and twine, the 
wallboard, the fibre 
rug on the wooden 
floor. The furniture 
is of wood pulp fiber 
molded around wire. 

Pictures: 1, Weyerhaeuser For- 
est Products; 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, § 
and 9, U. 8S. Forest Service; 7, 


Government Printing Office; 186, 
Woodward and Lothrop. 
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Timbers from the ports of Puget 
Sound come ashore at Baltimore 
after a journey of 7,000 miles 
via the Panama Canal. The water 
shipments of lumber from Pacific 
to Atlantic ports amounted to 
666,000,000 board feet last year, 
1922. (Photo, 2, at right.) 


The State of Washington is the 
leading producer. The three Pa- 
cific Coast states contain more 
than half the remaining saw tim- 
ber of the country. 































Artificial watercourses, called flumes, are used for 


transporting both logs and sawed lumber. 
at right.) 


(Photo, 4, 


The migration of sawmills in the wake of the re- 
treating forests tends to minimize the haul of logs as 
distinguished from lumber. Paper and pulp mills 
cannot be shifted so readily, and the long haul is 
becoming a more and more serious problem. 








Off for the Long Haul 


Nothing more forcibly illustrates the depletion 
of forest resources in portions of the country 
once rich in timber than the nation’s annual 
lumber freight bill of $250,000,000. The far 
South and the extreme Northwest are the chief 
centers of production, while the East is, as it 
has always been, the chief consumer. 


An endless procession of lumber moves east- 
ward by rail from the forests of Washington and 
Oregon. (Photo, 1, at left.) 
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Lumber supplies a larger volume of 
freight to the railroads than any other 
commodity except coal. Another link 
between the lumbering and railroad in- 
dustries is the continuous consumption of 
wooden ties. The consumption would be 
far greater but for preservative treatment 
with creosote or zinc chloride, which more 
than doubles the life of a tie. 


Nearly 150,000,000 treated ties an- 
nually leave the creosoting plants for 
service on the railroads of the country. 
(Photo, 3, at left.) 


Pictures: 1, American Forestry Magazine; 2, Wi 
haeuser Timber Co.; 3, Pawling & Harnischfeger H 
4, U. S. Forest Service. 
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America May Abolish Poverty 


greatness and her industrial lead- 
ership, we must consider that here — 
is a republic with a relatively short national 
history of a century and a half, tntrusted 
with the natural resources of a continent, and 
that continent open to the dévelopment of the 
white race barely three short centuries. 

There is surely something of great and 
solemn meaning that one hundred and ten 
million people, with this short national his- 
tory, have made the high marks in human 

which we have a right to claim. 

The total population of the world is about 
eighteen hundred millions of people. Now, 
when you picture these eighteen hundred 
millions of human beings, inevitably pro- 

along the road which leads ulti- 
mately to living standards something like 
our own, you get a picture of the vast amount 
of human activity which will be called into 
action, with increasing urgency and increas- 
ing effectiveness. 


Our System Proving Its Worth 


AN? when we have this picture of eighteen 

hundred millions of people, moving with 
blind and halting steps, to be sure, along the 
road which leads to individual happiness, 
security and content, we have the inspiration 
of a vision, if we may claim justly that 
America will be the pioneer to open wide the 
path for these advancing hordes. 

Surely it is a picture to fix the imagination 
and to harden the purpose, that America 
with 5 per cent of the world population, 
should show the leadership in the translation 
of the natural resources of the world into 
the forms of human service. 

And when one looks for the practical rea- 
sons as to why this exceptional translation 
of nature’s great possessions into man’s ser- 
vice, we find that it rests securely upon an 
industrial philosophy which is distinctly and 
peculiarly American, also. This industrial 
philosophy is one which both from convic- 
tion and from necessity has placed an ex- 
traordinary value upon human labor, by en- 
larging the product of human hands with 
every invention and mechanical device which 
great originality and genius could devise. 
There was so much to do in this vast em- 
pire, and so few, relatively, to perform the 
task, that there has been a constant economic 
pressure for the release of manual labor by 
Ingenious devices for mass production. 

The economies of production costs which 
this mass production of America insures and 
the security of employment which this en- 

competition for workers’ services itself 
assures, is the base on which is sustained 
the constantly rising tide of American pro- 
duction and distribution. 
_ The effect of Americar economies and the 
mereasing scale of production and distribu- 
tion and consumption on which human op- 
portunity and earnings rest, is written noi 
only in the aggregate of national wealth 
created, but in the increase in only the last 
ten — of savings accounts in this coun- 
try from six billion dollars to fourteen billion 
ollars, and of national bank resources from 
six billion to seventeen billion. 

But if you ask what evidence we have 

t America’s great wealth and earnings 
are fairly and justly apportioned among our 
People, we have some measures that indicate 
the answer may be straightforward and with 
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a national pride. There are figures of average 
earnings per worker in the manufacturing 
industry, showing average increases per capita 
of 100, and then again 200, and then still 
again 300 per cent, during the progress of 
this industrial development. Is it not reason- 
able to assume that the very existence of 
the great volume of factory production and 
the great flow of distribution, shows that 
wealth and buying power are widely dis- 
tributed, in the hands of millions and mil- 
lions of consumers? No such volume could 
be marketed were the ability to buy confined 
to the fortunate wealthy few. 

Now, if those indicators show the magni- 
tude of America’s industrial leadership; if 
those tests indicate as well a social system 
in which the general level of possession is 
clearly rising and secure, then they suggest 
a deeper meaning, which carries an accent 
of almost startling significance. 

We have taught for generations, and it is 
undoubtedly the truth, that poverty, itself, is 
the major cause of sickness, suffering, and 
sometimes death; and more, that poverty is 
the mother of criminals, and destitution the 
incentive to crime. For centuries, the effort 
of the world has been to reduce and to 
eliminate poverty, from which spring crime 
and social degeneration. In furtherance of 
the effort for this attainment there have 
been constructed social theories of experi- 
mentation which, in actual practice, have only 
written an added chapter of human misery 
and disappointment. Within the last five 
years the great. experiment of communism, 
in the effort to apportion the national wealth 
of Russia so as to eliminate individual pov- 
erty, has written a new chapter of misery 
and suffering, the actual destruction of na- 
tional wealth, and the steady deterioration 
of one hundred and fifty million people, un- 
til they approach again the living standards 
of utter barbarism. 


Progress Already Made Is Clear 


ID°s it not make you catch your breath 
that, here in America, American individ- 
ualism has written a story of social progress 
and individual accomplishment which may 
prove the very outposts of the social advance 
which will eliminate entirely the age-old hor- 
ror of destitution? So clear is this progress 
written in America, so clear the acceleration 
of advance in the security of individual living 
in the American home, that it requires not so 
much thoughtless daring as accurate appraisal 
of national progress to forecast that America 
is within striking distance of accomplishing 
the utter and absolute elimination of poverty, 
the quest of many centuries of social effort. 
It is within the possibilities that this may 
now be actually attained within a single dec- 
ade, or at most a sing’e generation. 

The glory of America may rest in history 
that, through its own political, social and 
industrial philosophy and practice, America 
achieved the utter defeat of poverty and 
destitution, and charted the course for the 
world to follow in making secure and high 
the general level of human happiness. 

Its full attainment may be delayed or de- 
flected by ignorant or vicious violations of 
sound economic law, on which must rest the 
advancing level of common possession. All 


those violations of economic law be- 
come social injuries that work their 
harm across every threshold. 

There would thus be social injury when 
organizations of workers, by power of combi- 
nation, bar the adaptation of labor-saving 
machinery, or put restrictions on individual 
effort or accomplishment during hours of 
labor, or force the dead level of compensa- 
tion which destroys the incentive to superior 
individual performance. 

There would thus be social injury if the 
directors and managers of industry, by com- 
bination or agreement, defeat the economic 
pressure for energy and economy in admin- 
istration, or by such combination levy an 
unfair toll on the processes of commerce. 

Wage scales, and business earnings, forced 
by arbitrary power, out of step with the 
advancing front of healthful industry, would 
play a part in holding back the day when 
America may proudly challenge the world to 
find within its borders poverty or destitution 
which is not the fault solely of criminal or 
mental defect. 


Interference Holds Us Back 


" [HERE would be also social injury when 
political or governmental authority, in 
ignorance or in malice, should cripple or de- 
stroy the free working of economic law by 
injecting itself unwisely into the processes of 
industry. 

The legislative menace that breeds dis- 
trust, apprehension and disorganization of 
employing enterprise, waves of thoughtless 
political action by voters temporarily blind 
through unreasoning resentment at real or 
fancied wrongs; ignorant or insincere national 
isolation that would raise no hand to help 
solve the problems of our overseas customers, 
upon whom rests a great part of our indus- 
trial activity; ignorance and envy, displayed 
through unequal and unwise tax laws which 
stifle the spirit to venture into ge! rg 
all these things work to hold back the ful- 
fillment of America’s manifest social and in- 
dustrial destiny, and therefore all these things 
become social injuries to every citizen. 

In this picture of America’s progress and 
of its manifest destiny is no repellent Frank- 
enstein of uninspired efficiency, but rather a 
vision which gives meaning and purpose to 
the daily effort, whether at the desk of man- 
agement or at the bench of labor. It runs 
square with the soundest policies of industrial 
management. 

If what I have then pictured as the ulti- 
mate goal of America’s material progress— 
if that goal is invested with the idealism 
which robs it of any sordid and selfish as- 
pect—then there devolves upon organized 
industry a new and solemn _ responsibility. 
This responsibility is that there shall 
preserved in America the conditions under 
which this splendid material progress has 
been created; that the political philosophy 
resting on the conception that government 
owes a prime obligation to preserve the 
equality of opportunity for individual effort, 
as against organized imposition, is a pre- 
cious possession for us and for al! the world 
as well. 

This vision gives fresh courage and fresh 
inspiration against the assaults of those who 
would inject government into the natural 
processes of trade and the individual activities 
of its citizens. 
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HE importance of coopera- 


association of consumers for 
direct dealing between producer 
and consumer, is a subject I 
have discussed with farm organi- 
zations, consumers and commercial 
bodies. 


Response and willingness to 
formulate a plan to commercialize 
farming met with enthusiastic and 
hearty support from the farming 
element, but not from the com- 
mercial and banking interests. A 
few, engaged in commerce and 
banking, gave cordial endorsement, 
but as a general rule business in- 
terests were cold and indifferent. 
They thought little, and cared less, 
concerning the forecasts which I 
then made regarding agriculture, 
which are now so generally in 
evidence. 

I then foresaw that the margin 
of profit between the producers 
and consumers especially of food 
was being gobbled up through a 
marketing system, which has stead- 
ily become a greater burden upon 
both the producer and the con- 


tive marketing and organized THE expense of manufacturing and marketing food, 

increase between what the farmer gets and what 
the consumer pays, has caused more discussion and |. 
more feeling than any other of our problems of dis- 
Food is the thing nearest home to most of 
us, after all, and farm prices and home prices seem 
far apart. Mr. B. F. Yoakum, who writes this article, 
the second of our new series on distribution, was for a 
long time chairman of the board of the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad and has held high office in 
other lines. To an intimate knowledge of transporta- 
tion he adds a personal knowledge of the farmer’s 
problems, for he himself has directed farms south and 
north. Much of Mr. Yoakum’s time in late years has 
been given to this vexed question of the cost of food 
At his own expense and the cost of his 
own time he has been gathering figures and seeking 
to learn where lay the waste. 
solution lies partly in better and more skilful coopera- 
tive marketing methods by the farmer, but he believes 
also that those methods will never be put in force un- 
less the business world lends its hand. What Mr. 
Yoakum here writes carries an appeal to farmer, man- 
ufacturer, shipper and consumer.—The Editor. 





the 


tribution. 


distrbution. 


He believes that the 


assisting the farmer in receiving 
equal rights, both industrially and 
politically. 


When the business interests of 
the country realize that it is cost. 
ing $2 to distribute foodstuff, in. 
cluding cost, profits, commissj 
etc., to each $1 paid the producer 
they will realize that it is of para- 
mount importance to their business 
and the continuation of the coun- 
try’s prosperity that they throw 
their influence and force towards 
cooperative work with the farmer 
that they may carry on their busi- 
ness with a profit to themselves 
and under the same general rules 
that govern other industries. As 
financial heads and managers of 
great industrial enterprises, they 
must know that no business, big 
or little, can operate on one-third 
of the dollar others pay for their 
goods. It can’t be done! 

For the purpose of showing what 
a tremendous loss the farmer sus- 
tained in 1922 by this burdensome 
distribution cost, I will use for 
comparison the potato, a stand- 








sumer. 

At some expense and a lot of 
time I have undertaken to locate the prin- 
cipal cause of this big economic waste be- 
tween the farm and the table. I had a 
careful investigation made in several of the 
largest centers of population. The informa- 
tion I acquired from this investigation and 
from other sources is interesting and is suffi- 
ciently accurate for us to approximate the 
real situation. 

When I first began to investigate this 
subject the business and financial world were 
not ready to cooperate with the farmer. The 
situation is now different. No subject is 
receiving more attention than the farming 
industry, commencing with those at Wash- 
ington down to the smallest community poli- 
tician. Bankers, manufacturers and commer- 
cial interests generally are beginning to realize 
the importance of the relations of the farm- 
ing industry to the general business and wel- 
fare of the country; but they have not as 
yet gone to the root of the real difficulties. 
They have not extended the kind of co- 
operative effort that is needed. I do not 
mean by this in a monetary or credit way. 

A wise policy for the readers of THE 
NaTion’s Business to pursue for the great- 
est good would be whole-hearted cooperation 
with the farmers in their efforts to establish 
closer contact with consumers. Farmers, for 
the first time, are organizing in a permanent 
and substantial manner. They have seen all 


other industries grow and prosper, while theirs 


By B. F. YOAKUM 


business basis, it is better for them to seek 
other vocations. 

The farmers know the need of an equitable 
marketing system that will take them to the 
heart of the big consuming centers. They 
also know that all the big organizations— 
industrial and labor—have been able to get 
what they need for the protection of their 
respective interests through political power. 
Therefore, the farmers through their organi- 
zations are seeking political influence that 
will aid them in advancing the best interests 
of their business. I can’t make my meaning 
any clearer than to quote an extract from 
a recent letter written to me by a genuine 
farmer of many years, and influential in 
one of the large farm organizations of the 
country whose membership consists only of 
real and practical farmers. He says: 


Let me assure you that our affiliation with the 
American Federation of Labor is only in a fra- 
ternal way. We are associated together by a 
common bond of interest. We are laboring for 
the mutual benefit of both—industrially and 
politically. I mean both organized and unor- 
ganized laboring people. So you see, there is no 
amalgamation between the Farm Labor Union 
and the American Federation of Labor; just a 
mutual working understanding. 

I have read your Third Series. You bring 


ard daily food that finds its way 
to every table: 
Taking the financial results to 

farmers on potatoes as they 

are with what they should be, 

the total potato crop of 1922 

WHE 5 RIENIENS << a noc aecc ecu 451,185,000 
The average farm price for po- 

tatoes was 56 cents per bushed, 

or (using round figures)...... $252,000,000 
Estimating the consumer paid 

3 1/3 cents per pound or $2 

per bushel of 60 pounds, the 

cost of these 56-cent potatoes 

to the consumer was......... 902,000,000 
Had the farmer received two- 

thirds of the price paid by the 

consumer he would have re- 

Sek snttk ahs sn cohasane .« 601,000,000 
A difference between the farm 

price as it was and what it 

should have been of........ . 349,000,000 

New York is the third potato-producing 
state of the Union. There are 193,195 farms 
in the state. 

The 1922 crop report of the United States 
Department of Agriculture showed that the 
average price for potatoes received by the 
farmer was 56 cents per bushel. I wrote to 
the department inquiring what the consumer 
paid for these 56-cent potatoes. i 
replied they did not have the information 
and that “the ideal way to make this com- 
parison is to take the farm price of cet 
tain shipments of potatoes and the pmce 





has gone down to a point of bankruptcy. 
They know that, unless their business can 
be made profitable and piaced on a sound 


forth some points in a way that is startling to 
readers of your articles, and I am proud to say 
that they are going to be 2 great means in 


of same in the retailer’s market.” This I have 
done for two years, and the results of my Mr 
vestigation disclosed among other things 
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d potatoes sold on the farm at 60 
sms Dead wore sold at retail to the con- 
in New York at the rate of three 
for 10 cents, or $2 per bushel. 
In this connection I find that this difference 
between farm prices and retail prices prevails 
at all times, regardless of the price paid to 
the farmer. To illustrate, if the farm price 
of potatoes is $3 per barrel, the retail price 
to the consumer is 5 cents per pound, or 
$9 a barrel, 180 pounds. 

I made similar tests on other articles of 
food besides potatoes, and in some cases 
these sold to the consumer at 300 per cent 
in excess of the prices paid to the farmers. 
All of these tests were made on foodstuffs 
grown within thirty to sixty miles of New 
York, the greatest center of food consump- 
tion in the world. 

The wheat farmer has suffered tremendous 
loss. His wheat has cost 30 cents a bushel 
more to produce than he can sell it for, yet 
dealers make large profits by selling bread 
to consumers. 

From a survey made by the Bureau of 
Markets of New York City, under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Louis Reed Welzmiller, 
deputy commissioner, with a corps of 125 
market inspectors, it was found that the 
retailers were making from 30 to 50 per 
cent profit on bread sold to consumers. 

An inquiry affecting 3,500 bread bakers 
demonstrates another important fact, which 
I have asserted, which is that the profit made 
on a food article can be checked, and that 
every charge between the farm and the con- 
sumer be made known, so that all un- 
necessary costs, profits, commissions and 
expenses can be cut out. The best and 
quickest way for this to be accomplished 
is through producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operative organizations. One is the grower, 
the other the buyer. 

Getting back to the political aspect aris- 
ing from the long neglect of the farmers’ 
interest by the government, the question as 
to whether or not organized labor will become 
an asset or liability to the farmer is debatable. 

In a recent publication touching upon this 
subject, former Vice-President Thomas R. 
Marshall, says: 

The farmer seems to think that the farm-labor 
combination is of benefit to him; the labor side 
Is easy to understand; if the laborer has to pay 
more for farm products, he will have to have 
more pay—and he very probably will get more. 
The condition of the farmer is anything but 
funny; the thought however, that the farmer 
should hook himself up in a political combina- 
tion with the fellow who has been responsible 
for his condition, is to me, amusing. 


‘The farm-labor proposition analyzed 
presents some questions that may be 
regarded as fundamental. As I have 
said, there are approximately 34 mil- 
lion farm population cultivating 6% 
million farms, who have 
the job of feeding the 
other 76 million people, 
40 million of whom are 
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as 1911, before the southwestern growers, I 
said: 


The two classes who will receive the greatest 
benefit through cooperation between themselves 
are those who produce the food and those who 
consume it. The closer relations are established 
between the two, the better it will be for both. 


Therefore, may it not become advantageous 
to the farmer to utilize industrial labor, who 
may in addition to being large consumers, 
be helpful to the farmer through their po- 
litical strength and influence? Unquestion- 
ably, the farmer would be better off from a 
business standpoint by avoiding entangling 
political alliances. They have been “chestnut 
pullers” for others long enough. 


A business which produces enormous new 
wealth annually is a business which, when con- 
cretely organized, can stand alone without 
amalgamation with other interests, except where 
it is made to its interests and under terms of its 
dictation. 


The farm value of last year’s crop in the 
United States was $7,500,000,000, deducting 
the value of animal products, cotton and 
tobacco. Theretore, as the farmer receives 
only one-third of what the consumer pays, 
as established by the highest authorities and 
common knowledge, a simple sum in arithme- 
tic tells us that the consumer pays $22,500,- 
000,000 for the $7,500,000,000 crop, dis- 
tribution costing the enormous sum of $15,- 
000,000,000. I contend that this division 
should be reversed, the farmer receiving the 
$15,000,000,000 and $7,500,000,000 going to 
the distributor. 

For instance, in New York City 80,000 
concerns are selling foodstuffs of all kinds 
to 6,000,000 people. On the basis of five to 
a family, 400,000 food-dealer population in 
New York are supported through distribu- 
tion, not to mention the army of employes— 
office help, clerks, delivery people and others 
—or one food-dealer population to every fif- 
teen of city population, exclusive 
of employes. 

Hartford, with a population of 
138,000, has 1,000 food dealers, or 
5,000 food-dealer population, which 
means one food-dealer 
population, exclusive of 
employes, to every 
twenty-eight of city 
population. 








workers. As far back 
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In Trenton, a total 
population ‘of 128,000 
has 700 food dealers, 
or 3,500 food-dealer 
population, which 
means one food-dealer 
population, exclusive of 
employes, to every thirty-six of city population. 

Boston, with a population of 760,000, has 
4.000 food dealers, or 20,000 food-dealer 
population, which means one food-dealer pop- 
ulation, exclusive of employes,to every thirty- 
eight of city population. 

Dallas, with a population of 165,000, is 
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served by 1,035 food dealers, or 5,175 food- 
dealer population, which means one food- 
dealer population, exclusive of employes, to 
every thirty-two of city population. 

There are 6,500,000 families dn farms, 
and estimating five to the family gives ap- 
proximately 33,500,000 farm population. 
Taking as a basis the figures shown by my 
investigation, there are about 3,793,000 food 
dealers engaged in selling foodstuffs of every 
kind produced by the 33,500,000 farm popu- 
lation. Using the same ratio as for farm 
population, five to the family, there are about 
19,000,000 food-dealer population. That is, 
there is one food-dealer population to each 
one and three-fourths of farm population. 
Or, to put it another way, there 
is one dealer selling foodstuffs 
of all kinds from each one and 
a three-fourth farms—a heavy 
load for the farmer to carry. 

At the same time I can see 
how those engaged in a losing 
business may be influenced to 
join with labor which promises to 
find ways and means through 
which a marketing system can 
be inaugurated under which 
producers can market their 
products and retain for them- 
selves sufficient to pay all ex- 


































penses, taxes, interests, etc., 
with a fair surplus. 

In asking for a more efii- 
cient marketing system, the 
fact should not be overlooked 
that the agricultural interests 
do not seek to impose in any 
way new tax burden upon the 
public nor conditions that will in any man- 
ner disturb the business of the country. They 
only want what rightfully belongs to them, 
and every business interest can afford to un- 
stintingly support such a policy. 

The next big thing of natio: al importance 
in connection with the farm problem is to 
push cooperative consumers’ associations in 
large consuming centers. With family food 
bills constantly increasing and the farmer 
producing at a loss, it opens up a big prob- 
lem of the greatest mutual interest to the 
producer and the consumer, which all interests 
should exert themselves in the most earnest 
manner to correct. 

Producers’ and consumers’ cooperative as- 
sociations will become nation-wide, and will 
exert an influence which will carry power 
sufficiently strong to force the recognition 
that they deserve, eliminating the enormous 
burden that the farmers and consumers are 
compelled to carry. 
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Vourtesy Dept. of Agriculture 
The Vestey interests, owning largest coid storage business in the world, have gone first into the killing, 
dressing and packing of meats, and then into wholesaling and retailing throughout Great Britain 


E THINK of the American meat- 
W packing industry in superlatives—in 
billions of dollars and millions of 
tons of meat. It ranks first in lists of our 
manufactures, with petroleum and automobiles 
following more or less humbly in its wake. 
But if turning cattle and hogs into food 
is our largest business, it doesn’t follow that 
the largest business of that nature under one 
control is in the United States. Certainly 
there is no American packing company which 
rivals in the variety of its operations the interests 
controlled by the Vesteys in Great Britain. _ 
Vestey may not mean much to most Americans, 
but it hits the British householder right in the center 
of his internal economy, for the Vesteys import per- 
haps a third of the meat eaten in the British Isles. 
They own or control packing plants in Argentina, 
Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, Patagonia, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, Canada and China. 
They own a fleet of refrigerated ships. They own or * 
control a third of the cold storage space available c 


he proposed to take steps to protect the con- 
sumets against any attempts at exploitation 
by such a combination or to introduce legis- 
lation dealing with trusts and combines. 

Sir Philip replied that he had no reason to 
suppose the contemplated consolidation would 
be disadvantageous to the consumer and said 
the Government did not consider it necessary 
to introduce general legislation of the kind re- 
ferred to in the critical state of trade. 


the globe to supplement her supplies of home- 
grown beef, and these foreign meats come 
chilled or frozen solid and must be kept so 
on arrival. It was by way of this cold storage 
business that the Vestey brothers entered the 
meat business and they own about one-third 
of the available cold storage in Great Britain. 

“They can store comfortably at one time 
more than a whole year’s shipment of mutton 
from New Zealand. This would be in the 
neighborhood of 3,000,000 carcasses. Their 
cold storage business is the 
largest of its kind in the 
world.” 

The quotation is from Mr. 
Brand, and he goes on to 
say that the Vesteys in addi- 
tion to their storage plants 
in the countries where meat 
originates and in Great Bri- 
tain have storages in France, 
the United States, Spain 


England reaches out to all four quarters of 

























The gaucho, 
cow-puncher of 
the Argentine 


in the United Kingdom. And on top of all this ~ and Russia. Not only do they chill or freeze 
they own some 2,500 retail shops where is sold ew Nail hundreds of thousands of carcasses of meat 
tne chilled or frozen meat they bring in. A ver- _—~ monthly, but they make great quantities of ice. 


From this branch of the business the Ves- 
teys moved in one direction towards the field 
ft of killing, dressing and packing cattle and 
in the other towards selling meat at retail 
The Union Cold Storage Company moved into 
the Argentine by way of the British and 
Argentine Meat Company, whose shares it bought. 
The British Argentine Company was a fusion of the 
Las Palmas Produce Company and the River Platte 
Fresh Meat Company, and besides owing the biggest 
plant in the Argentine, had 900 retail shops m 
England. 

(Note to reader.—To be thoroughly British please 


tical trust of startling proportions! “The roast 
beef of old England” now goes under one super- 
vision from a South American ranch to the dinner 
table in a London suburb. 

Moreover, one of the Vestey brothers has been made 
Baron Vestey of Kingswood, and the other 
is a baronet. Few government honors have 
fallen on the leaders of the American pack- 
ing industry. 

These facts are gathered from a report to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture by Charles J. Brand, who spent some 
months in Europe earlier this year investigat- 
ing marketing conditions in Europe. Mr. 
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Brand doesn’t say that the Vestey interests 
form the largest single meat business in the 
world, but he does cite them as an interest- 
ing exhibit of a vertical trust in operation 
and of the contrasting attitudes of the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain and the United 


States towards the regulation of large industries. 

An illustration of this latter point is found in a 
dispatch sent to the Associated Press in July by its 
London correspondent. The acquisition of retail 
stores by the Union Cold Storage Company, a Vestey 


concern, came up in the House of Commons. 


_ The dispatch goes on: 


A member asked the president of the Board 
of Trade, Sir Philip Lloyd-Greame, whether 



















Courtesy Dept. of Agriculture 





refer to the last-named as “multiple shops,” not 38 
“chain stores.”—Editor.) 

Through a sub-subsidiary, the Las Palmas Produce 
Company, the Vesteys have a partner in the Bri 
government, which directed in some measure the 
business and shared in the profits. This was a Wwal- 
time management which has continued at least 
very recently. The Venezuelan Meat Export Com- 
pany, the Brazilian Meat Company, and the 


South American Meat Company carry 

Vestey interests into other quarters of So 
America, while through half a dozen other 
companies they touch Australia, 

Africa, New Zealand and even China. 
Argentina and Uruguay are the chief sources 


of South American meat, and of these coum 
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tries Mr. Brand figures that packers from the 
United States control 57.2 per cent of the output, 
but that the Vesteys control more than any single 
American competitor, more than the 28.2 per cent 


which is in the hands of Swift & Company. 


Having packing plants in various quarters of 
the world and cold storage plants in Great Britain, 
the Vesteys have linked them by a fleet of steam- 
ers, the Blue Star Line, with twenty-three ships 
Of these eighteen carry frozen 
meat with a total refrigerated capacity of more 
than 5,500,000 tons, some 8 or 9 per cent of the 


in commission. 


igerated ship capacity of Great Britain. 


The story told by Mr. Brand of the genesis of 
the Blue Star Line is interesting. Soon after the 
ing of the war the Vesteys, with great 
tities of needed beef in South America and 
vast cold storage houses in Europe, found “that 
the American packing companies had secured 


from the important steamship lines what 
amounted to a practical monopoly of 
all of the available refrigerated 
steamship space for Europe.” 

That is Lord Vestey’s 
version. Other authorities 
disagree with him. In any 
event, he bought one or 
two ships and set about 
building others. Now he 
feels himself free from his 
competitors. 

The retail side of the Vestey business is 
notanewone. It was begun twenty-five years 
ago in the effort to overcome British preju- 
dices against frozen meats. The first Amer- 
ican exporters of chilled beef had to fight a 
like prejudice when they began shipments, 
When the Vesteys first received frozen meat 
from the Argentine, British retailers would 
not handle it. The importers retorted by 
opening their own shops and as time went on 
acquired other chains. Mr. Brand says they 


own these: 
W. & R. Fletcher, Ltd...... 400 shops 
CG BIMan's ceccceccces ace. * 
eS ae 3 =.= 
Ainslie Brothers............ im. * 
British & Argentine......... 0.:-% 


_ In addition, says Mr. Brand, they are cred- 
ited with owning two other chains. But even 
with the 2,500 or more just listed the Vesteys 
make a substantial showing of shops devoted 
to the sale of just one thing, fresh meat, for 
as a rule in Great Britain the fresh meat 
shops do not handle the bacon, hams, lard 
and other food which we lump together under 
the head of provisions. The multiple shops 
of the Vesteys stand well up with the chain 
stores of America. The Atlantic & Pacific 
Company, with some 8,000 stores far out- 
numbers the Vestey chains, but it is doubtful 
if any other American concern has many 
more. Chain stores dealing in fresh meat are 
not novel in England. Another company has 
1,000 under one management. 

The Vesteys—and this is perhaps a common 
experience of chain stores—began their re- 
tailing in the poorer quarters of the English 
cities and are gradually penetrating the better 
residence neighborhoods. The operation of 
the stores is as simple as it can be made. 
The central office of the Union Cold Storage 
Selects only district managers. They in turn 
choose shop managers and shop managers 
their assistants. The various chains continue, 
at least in name, to operate independently. 
The problem of getting rid of cheap cuts of 
meat is put up to shop managers, for they 
aré only allowed to order whole pigs and 
sheep and half-beeves, 

Another point is that the question of price- 
fixing is largely left with the local managers, 
so that they may face local competition in 
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the best way. What the 

shop manager is asked for 
is profit; while he shows this profit 
regularly he is not interfered with, .but is 
allowed to develop his own resourcefulness 
to the utmost. 

The Vestey interests have grown along the 
line of an almost complete vertical trust, for 
they even control a few ranches, although by 
far the largest part of their meat is secured 
from outside sources. Much of their activi- 
ties would be unlawful on the part of the 
American packers. By the consent decree of 
1920 the latter are expressly forbidden to own 
retail shops. Nor may our packers conduct 
cold storage plants except for their own prod- 
ucts or run refrigerator cars or automobiles 
for others’ products. None of the American 
packers has ever undertaken to own refriger- 
ated ships. 

The Vestey interests not only handle their 
imports in retail shops, but at wholesale in 
Smithfield market stalls, so that sometimes 
they are selling to their own competitors in 
the retail field. They control 
docks in the chief ports of Great 
Britain, and they control lighter- 
age and cartage companies to 
handle their products. Through 
W. Weddel & Company they pub- 
lish The Review of the Frozen 
Meat Trade. ‘The packers con- 
sent decree expressly ordered the 
American packers to dispose of 
their interests in any market 
newspapers. 

It is interesting that the 
Vesteys are not all “made in 
Great Britain.” Lord Vestey, who 
was born in Liverpool sixty-four 
years ago, came to America when 
he was twenty and stayed here 
seven years, chiefly in Kansas 
City and Chicago. All his brothers 
and sisters at one time or another 
lived here, and one of his grand- 
parents is buried in Wisconsin. So 
the United States may have some 
credit for his training, if not for the 
ideas which he has developed on such 
a far-reaching scale. In fact, Mr. Brand 
says of him: 

“Lord Vestey gives the impression of 
being very much like an American business 


Putting the 
Briton brand 
on beeves in 
South America 


Vourtesy Dept. of Agriculture 


man, slightly tinged with some of 
the ideas that we now attribute to 
the old school.” 

Eprror’s Note: Stanley M. Bruce, 
Premier of Australia, has been in 
London pleading for a preferential 
tariff to overcome the “British de- 
pendence upon the United States for food- 
stuffs and meats.” Of meats he said, “The 
British market is practically at the mercy 
of a great combine over which Great Britain 
has no control at all, which at the present 
moment is surely and inevitably driving 
Australia out of meat production.” But if 
Britain fears an American “meat trust,” what 
of Britain’s own encouragement of a vertical 
trust in meat beside which American enter- 
prise seems hampered? 
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Frenzied Finance in Germany 
Te fen PER CENT seems pretty high as a rediscount 














rate, but that on September 15 was made the official rate 

of the central bank in Germany. Of course, such a rate 
was adopted in an endeavor to keep up with the depreciation of 
the mark. 

For that purpose, the London Statist reckons, the rate was 
not high enough. It works out as equivalent to 900 per cent a 
year. Even such a fantastic interest rate would not put a bank 
into sufficient funds when a loan is paid. The mark depre- 
ciated so rapidly in August that if a bank made a loan on 
Auyust 1 for thirty days it would have had to charge interest 
at 1,000 per cent a month in order to have on September 1 the 
purchasing-power with which it parted a month before. 

Banking is not the only field in which mathematics in Ger- 
many run into amazing figures. The surtax levied when cus- 
toms duties, expressed in gold, are paid in paper was officially 
for the period of September 22 to 25 no less than 3,359,999,900 
per cent! On September 26 the value of a German mark as 
certified by the New York Reserve Bank to the Secretary of 
the Treasury, for purposes of our customs service, was 
$.00000000823. As we go to press it is but a third of that 
figure. 

The dropping mark, of course, plays havoc in other directions 
as well. On September 1 new passenger rates were put into 
effect on some of the German railroads. The second-class fare 
from Stuttgart to Berlin, for example, was posted as 26,400,000 
marks. On September 1 the new rates worked out as equivalent 
to one-half cent a mile in our money for second-class, one- 
fourth cent for third class, and one-fifth cent for fourth. 

How long the tariff of September 1 remained in effect there is 
no news, but it probably was replaced very shortly with a new 
one, bearing more ciphers. Between August 21 and August 31 
the railroads of Germany were so far from being able to keep 
up with the fleeing mark that they had a deficit of 244,000 
billion marks. 

The downward way of inflation has picturesque consequences 
in figures. 

P. S—Before this information could be sent to the printer 


the official discount rate in Germany was made 108 per cent! 
Such a rate should certainly restrain discounting. 


Not for Human Internal Combustion 


HE KING has directed officials in Sweden to make “all 

haste” and investigate a new motor fuel he has heard exists 
within his kingdom. Out of the waste products of paper mills 
it is possible to recover sulphite alcohol. When tried in auto- 
mobiles this material had the disadvantage of requiring a special 
engine and a new carburetor, and even with these conveniences 
it seems to have clogged the engine. By redistillation, however, 
the possibility of continuous use appears to have been 
developed. 

At this point, however, the Board for Control of Alcoholic 
Liquors stepped in and threatened to destroy the prospects of a 
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country without petroleum rendering its motor cars free from 1 


dependence upon foreign supplies of fuel. Being highly sus. 
picious by nature, the Board held to the view that the liquid 


must be inebriating. It has now concluded that there js me 


danger on this score to the public, as the stuff cannot be used 
as a beverage. Thereupon, the King expressed his Official 
interest. 


Bricks Laid By Machine 


A MECHANICAL BRICKLAYER has been invented by a 

Scotchman. Very probably the device sprang full-grown 
from the heat of his indignation over the performance of the 
every-day sort of bricklayer. With a mortar tank, a hopper 
of brick, and a motor the new machine is said to lay its course 


of brick, come back, break joints, and even skip the openings, 


The thing “taps” each brick to settle it in the mortar. 

In short, the machine is a very paragon in technique, Be 
sides, it has amazing capacity for work. It makes such speed 
that three men have all they can do to keep it full of ney 


bricks and fresh mortar. It is described as laying 1,200 to | 
1,500 bricks an hour, or 12,000 a day if it sticks to the ordinary — 


bricklayer’s day. 


The Supreme Court’s Business Cases 


HE SUPREME COURT will have before it this year impor- 


tant cases of many kinds. The Transportation Act, the 
Sherman Act, and the powers of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion are a few of the subjects about which pending cases raise 
questions. 

On November 12 there will be argument before the court re- 
garding the provision of the Transportation Act which con- 
templates a railroad paying over to the United States, to go 
into a fund administered by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion “in furtherance of the public interest in transportation,” 
one-half of excess net earnings over a fair return. The other 
half a railroad is to carry in a reserve fund, using this fund 
only for interest payments, dividend payments, etc., in years 
when its net railway operating income is under a fair return. 

A short railroad in a southern oil field, making high earnings, 
has challenged the constitutionality of the provision. In the 
lower court it lost, because the judge held the payment was in 
the nature of a tax, and the collection of taxes cannot be en- 
joined. The road has brought the question to the Supreme 
Court. This is the so-called Goose-Creek case. 

On the same day the court will hear arguments in two cases 
arising under the Sherman Act. In one of these cases the De- 
partment of Justice in the lower court obtained an injunction 
against continuance of a “wage-scale contract” between the Na- 
tional Association of Window Glass Manufacturers and a union. 
According to the Government, the contract caused the different 
plants to operate by periods, in a way that limited production. 
One element in the case may be the competition by the mant- 
facturers of hand-made glass with the makers of glass by ma- 
chinery. The other case is the Governuent’s attempt to deal 
with the New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange as an agency 
alleged to be responsible for the high prices of sugar which 
caused a furor not so very long ago. In the lower court the 
Government failed. It will try again in the Supreme Court. 

For good measure the Supreme Court will endeavor to hear on 
November 12, or later in the same week, arguments also about 
the way Missouri has attempted to deal with a national bank. 
The Supreme Court of the state held that establishment of 
branch banks by a national bank was a violation of state and 
federal statutes. The case was argued before the Supreme 
Court last May, but the court later indicated it wanted more 
argument, especially of the point whether or not the State of 
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Missouri has authority to institute a proceeding to question 
i by a national bank with its charter obtained from 
the Federal Government. 

The power of the Federal Trade Commission to require in- 
dustries to give it statistics of production, costs, and the like 
will be argued on December 3. This is the so-called Claire 
Furnace case, arising out of the commission’s endeavors to ob- 
tain statistical information from the steel companies. There is 
a like case respecting coal mining, held in abeyance in the lower 
court for the decision in this case. The lower court denied the 
Trade Commission’s power. Meanwhile, the Coal Commission 
has recommended that reports very much like those the Trade 
Commission sought should be obtained by a federal agency. 
By mid-winter the Supreme Court may have decided pretty 
clearly how far the requirements of reports on costs, profits, 
and the like may be imposed upon manufacturing and mining 
enterprises. 

In fact, on October 8, it took an action which may tend to 
strengthen the impression it gave when it decided the Pennsylva- 
nia anthracite-tax case, that it may consider mining of coal out 
of reach of the Federal Government. On October 8 the court 
followed the unusual course of granting a request for reargu- 
ment of a decided case. In this case it had held that a state 
could not enforce regulations intended to give its own people 
a preference in use of a natural resource. By reopening this 
case, which had its origin in an attempt by West Virginia to 
give West Virginians their requirements in natural gas pro- 
duced in West Virginia before gas was sent to such states as 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, the court apparently undertakes to con- 
sider further whether or not the state’s control does not go 
farther, and the federal jurisdiction over interstate commerce 
less far, than the court indicated before. 

The Trade Commission is also having recourse to the Supreme 
Court in connection with its effort to get access to the books of 
some grain exporters in the course of an investigation it was 
making upon instruction from one of the two Houses of Con- 
gress. When some Baltimore grain houses refused, the lower 
court upheld them. A similar situation developed in another 
federal court when some tobacco manufacturers demurred to the 
proposals of the commission and this situation, likewise, will 
come before the Supreme Court. 

Altogether, the Supreme Court may have a number of very 
interesting decisions to announce this winter. 


Par Remittance Still in Court 


AR REMITTANCE for checks was briefly before the Su- 
preme Court on October 8. On June 11 the Supreme 
Court handed down decisions in the so-called Atlanta case and 
North Carolina case. Setting out reasons which supported a 
request for further enlightenment, the Richmond Reserve Bank 
petitioned in October for a rehearing of the North, Carolina case. 
After deciding a case, the Supreme Court likes to have it stay 
decided. In the North Carolina case over remittance for checks 
it apparently saw no reason to depart from its rule. At any 
rate, the petition was denied. 

The North Carolina case, however, seems destined to come 
before the Supreme Court in another phase. ‘The legislature 
of North Carolina, it will be recalled, undertook to authorize 
banks to use either cash or drafts in making payment for checks 
Presented by reserve banks. The Richmond Reserve Bank in 
collecting a check upon a state bank not a member of the reserve 
system accepted a draft, found the bank on which the draft was 
drawn refused to honor it, and when it got back to the original 
bank discovered it in the hands of a receiver. The owner of 
the check took the position that the reserve bank had been neg- 
ligent in accepting a draft instead of demanding cash. 

Two lower federal courts have agreed, and the controversy 





has now got to the Supreme Court, which seemed to incline the 
other way in decision of the North Carolina case in June. 
Acting for the Richmond Bank, the Department of Justice has 
asked that the court set the case for early argument. - 


Why Chide the Banker? 


OME THERE are who still think the banker wears horns. 
Who is the hard-boiled citizen, the man behind the thumb- 
screw? The banker, they will tell you. In the light of this 
illusion, consider a brief excerpt from the resolutions adopted 
at the recent Atlantic City convention of the American Bankers 
Association: 
. . . the conclusion is inevitably forced on the impartial observer that the 
primary need of the world is moral and spiritual regeneration as the 
essential basis for economic recovery. Until the nations of the world are 
willing to liquidate their hates they can make little progress toward 
liquidating their debts. 

Hard-boiled? Not that! It harks back to Socrates. “The 
true politics,” he said, “‘is first of all a politics of the soul.” 

Come to think of it, when we want someone to take care of 
our funds, to whom do we turn? To the banker. When we 
are in a tight place and need funds, to whom do we turn? To 
the banker. When there’s a civic enterprise afoot, whose time 
and money do we commandeer first? The banker’s. 

Old Ed Howe says in the last issue of his inimitable monthly 
that the best banker is not the “live wire” but the sour old 
codger who throws cold water on wildcat schemes. There may 
be a deal of truth in that, but it still doesn’t explain the com- 
mon prejudice against that branch of business. 

It is an odd psychological quirk. We wish someone would 
explain it to us. 


Is a Tree a Quill or Feathers? 


(CHRISTMAS TREES, pin-cushions, and chimes are among 

the troubles of the Court of Customs Appeals. These 
particular Christmas trees are made of feathers oi ducks and 
geese, and a customs man assessed them for duty as “manu- 
factures of quill.” The Treasury wants three times as much 
duty, on the ground they are manufactures in chief value of 
feathers. 

The pin-cushions are peculiar, too. Instead of being of the 
orthodox variety, they are fashioned into the semblance of toma- 
toes and apples. The Treasury wants them assessed with duty 
as artificial fruit instead of manufactures of silk. 

A set of chimes was imported to be given to Yale University. 
The chimes were assessed as musical instruments, but the donor 
thinks they should be admited free of duty as philosophical 
instruments. 

It is perfectly clear that, no matter how hard-working tarifi- 
makers may be, they cannot succeed in foreseeing all the forms 
of merchandise that will be c‘ered for import into the United 
States. 


A Distinguished Phiicserher Recalled 


ae 
MUCH IS SAID of balanced and unbalanced budgets. 
_ European governments are paying current bills with bor- 
rowed money, and economists and statesmen urge them to 
mend their way. Over here a surplus threatens. Surpluses are 
doubtful benefits for governments, perhaps, but how much 
easier they are to contemplate than deficits. 

Once more we are reminded of the words addressed to David 
Copperfield by that profound philosopher and eminent econ- 
omist, the Hon. Wilkins Micawber: 

“Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure nine- 
teen nineteen six, result happiness. Annual income twenty 
pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds ought and six, result 
misery.” 
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The Railroads--Ten Years From Now 








sidewalk and gazed up at the 
sky, watching a tiny bug de- 
scribe wide circles and slants and 
then the appearance in vast letters 
of smoke of this magic symbol— 
“LUCKY STRIKE.” And you have 
said to yourself, as the bug stepped 
on the gas and sailed away to edify 
another populace miles removed, 
“What'll they do next?” 
Can’t you imagine what they'll 
do next? Can’t you imagine a whole 


Y si HAVE STOOD on the 


Transportation. 


Last Month We Published an Article by 
Lowell Mellett on the Forward Move in 
Here Are Some of the 
Men Who Are Working in the National 
Chamber’s Transportation Conference Pre- 
paring Plans to Meet Future Demandsonthe 
Railroads and These Are Facts They Face. 


make clear what has happened and 
is happening, you can . take the 
total ton-mileage of each of those 
years and divide it by the popula 
tion. So you will find for each 
man, woman and child in the United 
States in 1900 the railroads carried 
1,860 tons of freight one mile. For 
each man, woman and child in the 
United States in 1920 the railroads 
hauled 3,902 tons one mile. In other 
words, for each one of us the rail- 
roads did twice as much hauling in 








fleet of these bugs aviating across 
the sky and unrolling behind them 
a 6 x 4 (miles) half-tone reproduction of 
a handsome gray-mustached club gentleman, 
smoking another brand of cigarettes, with 
an expression which makes it unnecessary 
to announce, as another little smoke-quirting 
bug will be announcing, that They Satisfy? 

Can’t you imagine the whole zenith trans- 
formed into one colossal department-store 
advertisement—pictures, prices and all? You 
can’t? I can’t either, and I hope it never 
happens, but the past few decades on this 
earth have proved that nobody knows what’s 
going to happen next. And you should be 
building up your business to the point where 
you can afford to contract for your share of 
space in the sky, for nobody can guarantee 
that the aviator ad-men won’t be dropping 
in on you one of these days. 

This wild hop-skip-and-jump into the fu- 
ture results from listening in on some of the 
meetings of the serious statistical folks who 
have been getting their figures ready for the 
coming National Transportation Conference. 
Their job is to forecast, as wisely as they 
can, the tons of freight and the millions of 
passengers that are to be hauled on the rail- 
ways, highways and waterways of the United 
States ten years from now. If their forecast 
is convincing, it is expected that the three 
ways named will prepare 
themselves for the job of 
hauling indicated. 

Transportation is seeking 
to take a long view of its 
problems. Ten years may 
not be considered long; but 
it represents much farther 
thinking ahead than has 
been the case in recent 
years, when the transporta- 
tion men, feeling them- 
selves on the defensive, 


have kept their eyes on 
the job immediately before Director, Bureau of Rail- 


noses and have been 


E 





more or less bumped and jostied along from 
year to year by our amazing modern de- 
velopment. 

“But,” asks Smith, department-store owner 
in Massachusetts, and Brown, churn manu- 
facturer in Iowa, “why bother us with all 
this? Our time is taken up with wondering 
whether fancy stockings will be worn next 
spring and where our factory coal will come 
from this winter. Let the railroads tackle 
their troubles. We have a supply of our 
own.” 

Exactly, but like it or not, Mr. Brown and 
Mr. Smith must and ought to understand 
the railroads’ problems. Nog only does trans- 
portation figure in everything they buy and 
sell—which is a commonplace—but transpor- 
tation is under the public thumb as is no 
other industry. And that public thumb— 
Congress, legislatures, commissions, national 
and state—moves largely as public sentiment 
directs. When the business men of the coun- 
try see the railroads with something more 
in their minds than cheaper freight bills, 
with an understanding that the nation’s whole 
future is involved, then and not until then 
shall we have not only fair play for the rail- 
roads but fair play for the country. 

The last twenty years utter a warning that 
cannot be disregarded. Listen to 
these figures: 

The ton-mileage on American 
railroads increased from 141,599 
millions of ton-miles in 1900 to 
413,675 millions of ton-miles in 
1920. 

That means that three times 
as many tons of freight were 
hauled one mile in 1920 as were 
hauled one mile in 1900. Of 
course, the population of the 
United States increased during 
that period; yet it increased less 
than 40 per cent, against the 200 
percent increase inton-mileage. To 
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1920 as they did in 1900, 

Before we start analyzing this 
statement, let’s hear your objection to the 
figures. Preposterous, you say. Three thou- 
sand nine hundred and two tons of freight 
hauled for you? Why, you had hardly any- 
thing shipped to you in 1920, did you? There 
was that set of books from New York, and 
your new automobile from Detroit, and, well, 
if you sat down and went over it carefully, 
you could remember everything the railroads 
brought you. Five tons certainiy would cover 
it completely and leave a wide margin all 
around. And you live as well and use the 
freights as much as the average American. 
3,902 tons? Absurd! 

So it is necessary to remind you of the 
groceries that were eaten in 1920 and the 
meat and the fruit, the coal that was burned, 
the furniture that was installed, the streets 
that were paved, the buildings that were 
built, and so on and so on until you begin to 
get the picture which is called per capita ton- 
mileage. 

That is to say, until you understand that 
the total in tons of bricks, granite, cement, 
steel rails, lumber, baked beans, ogany 
music boxes, radio sets, shoes, stockings, 
Florida grapefruit, spare parts for cars, fer 
tilizers for farms and what not and what else 
not, shipped in one year, make up a certain 
number of billions of tons. 
And if you divide the bil 
lions of tons by the mi- 
lions of Americans, you 
have a figure that repre 
sents the number of tons 
hauled for you. : 

The figure you get, @ 
fact, is only 12.9 tom 
You were not so far of 
when you guessed five tons, 
after all. But the average 
distance each of those toms 
was hauled was 303 miles. 
Multiply the tons by the 
miles, and you get 3,902 
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How much of your day is worry? 
— DAY has twenty-four 


hours. The richest man has 
no more time, the poorest has no 
less. And all men must divide 
their days into three main divi- 
sions—Work, Recreation, Sleep. 


But there is a fourth division. 
In proportion as you get rid of it, 
you add to your income, your 
standing and your peace of 
mind. In proportion as you give 
way to it, you find it spreading 
like a cancer over the three main 
divisions of your time. 


Its name is Worry. 


Effective work cannot be done 
by men whose minds are wander- 
ing in futile concern about their 
bills, their business positions, 
their futures. No man can bene- 
fit from his round of golf or his 
evening at home with a book if 
he is really far away—fearing a 


pressing creditor, or tomorrow’s 
work. 


And if worry follows you to bed 


at night—then indeed you have 
little chance for happiness or even 
physical health. 


There is away out. There isan 
outside influence ready to help you 
reduce the hours or minutes that 
worry steals away from you. There 
is an’ outside influence that has 
made the lives of 200,000 other men 
happier as well as more prosperous. 


Its name is the Alexander Hamil- 
ton Institute. 


You have read about it as a 
training for ambitious men. Think 
of it now in another way—think of 
it as an agency that will banish the 
needless worry out of your days. 


If it is more income you need— 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute 
has helped every conscientious sub- 
scriber to earn more money. Many 
have doubled and tripled their sala- 
riesin one year. If youneed abet- 
ter, more dignified, more permanent 
position—trust the business judg- 
ment of the 27,000 Presidents and 
Business Heads who have enrolled. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Building, Toronto 
Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


Here is a curious fact to which 
many thousands of men can testify. 
The very moment you tear off the 
coupon at the foot of this page, 
you will feel the satisfaction that 
comes from having taken a step 
forward—a step that may be a 
decisive one in your life. 


Tear it off now, and hold it in 
your hand for a moment. Say to 
yourself: 


“If I mail this coupon, something is going 
to happen;-an outside influence is going to 
work in my behalf. I am going to find out 
whether it can do for me what it has done 
for so many others. I am going to mail this 
coupon today—and receive the Definite Plan 
of Business Progress which it promises.” 


Do that one thing now. 
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Alexander Hamilton Institute ! 
| 927 Astor Place, New York City 
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the ton-mileage you, your wife, son, daugh- 
ter and cook each imposed on the railroads 
in 1920. 

Returning to those 12.9 tons, you should be 
told that in 1900 the figure was only 7.8 tons. 
This is interesting. It means that compared 
with 20 years ago every mother’s son and 
daughter of us is consuming two-thirds again 
as many bricks, baked beans, brake beams, bi- 
cycles, baskets, badges, bananas, bottles, but- 
ter dishes, books, blotters, balloons, brass 
beds, baseball bats, black-jacks, batteries and 
Buicks, to say nothing of all the useful or 
amusing things that begin with other let- 
ters. Literally it may not be true of certain 
articles. There may not be 65 per cent more 
bicycles. It seems certain there are not 65 
per cent more bananas. On the other hand, 
there may be twice as many baked beans. 


Average Haul Grows Longer 


F your conscience rests too easily under the 

news that you are consuming once and 
two-thirds what you consumed in 1900, you 
should be reminded that the distance this 
stuff was hauled for you was 27 per cent 
farther than your 8 odd tons were hauled in 
1900. The average haul was 238 miles in 
1900 and 303 in 1920. Red apples from 
Washington state, grapefruit from Florida, 
cantaloupe from Colorado, potatoes from 
Maine—we are drawing more things to our- 
selves and drawing them farther. 

It must be that folks are living more fully, 
in a material sense at least. Complete sta- 
tistics might reveal that we are requiring 50 
per cent more clothes and 50 per cent more 
food per person. Think of the things that 
have been added without taking away any- 
thing that was—knickerbockers for men and 
women, for example, and Eskimo pies for 
boys and girls. 

An old idea, to be sure, and one you’ve 
thought of for yourself. You realize the dif- 
ference between the comforts of today and 
the accepted discomforts of two centuries ago. 
But have you really realized the difference 
between today and twenty years ago? Here 
you have had figured out for you the fact 
that the railroads are doing twice as much 
hauling for you. Suppose you figure out for 

ourself the percentage of increase there has 
anes in trucking on your behalf. You start 
with a figure that is pretty close to zero for 
1900, but the one you will get for 1920 is a 
mighty healthy numeral. Consider the hun- 
dreds of thousands of motor trucks rolling 
back and fo:th between cities and suburbs 
and outlying towns, the immense pantech- 
nicons (as they call furniture vans in Eng- 
land) picking up whole households in New 
York and setting them down in Chicago, the 
little brothers of the railroads doing their 
jobs in the industrial centers and all the rest 
of the new motor transport industry. When 
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you decide you have a fair conception of this 
very substantial and permanent mushroom, 
add to its tonnage that of the trolley freight 
services. 

When we agreed that you were only con- 
suming two-thirds again as much material 
products of the soil and the factories as in 
1900, we included only those products car- 
ried by the railroads. Perhaps, after all, it 
could be shown that your total is really dou- 
ble what it was in the not-distant days when 
Theodore Roosevelt was President. 

By this time you may be prepared to help 
forecast the needs of not twenty years—that 
is too much for safe estimate—but the next 
ten years, the needs of 1933. The transpor- 
tation experts would appreciate your help. 
They have done a lot of figuring, backward 
and forward, but they are not through yet. 
They’ve taken it up in ten-year periods, for 
instance, to find how much more freight was 
hauled by the railroads in 1910 than in 1900, 
how much more in 1911 than in 1901, how 
much more in 1912 than in 1902, and so on 
up to the increase of 1922 over 1912 and 
the estimated increase of 1923 over 1913. 
The last-named ten-year period will illus- 
trate: 

In 1913 the ton-miles were 301.7 billions, 
while the estimate for 1923 is 424 billions. 
That means that 123 billion tons are being 
carried this year in excess of the amount 
carried in 1913. That is about the average, 
by the way, of the tenth-year increase since 
1905. 


Must Prepare for Peak Years 


|F the average years offered a safe basis for 
preparing for future traffic, the above fig- 
ures might serve the purpose; but most people 
believe the railroads should be equipped not 
merely to handle the business of average 
years, but the business of those years when 
traffic is exceptionally heavy—peak years, as 
they are called. By useful coincidence the 
peak years since 1903 have been ten years 
apart. Thus 1903 was a peak year and so 
was 1913. The increase of freight handled 
in 1913 over that handled in 1903 was 128 
billion ton-miles. That of 1916 over 1906 
was 150 billions; 1917 over 1907 was 1ol 
billions; 1920 over 1910 was 158 billions; 
and 1923 over 1913 is expected to be 123 
billions. The average here shown is 144 bil- 
lion ton-miles increase. 

So, if you will take this 144 billions of 
ton-miles and add it to the estimated ton- 
mileage of 1923, you will have about as good 
a guess as anybody’s as to the ton-mileage 
that must be carried in 1933. You'll have 
the large round figure of 568,000,000,000 ton- 
miles—that number of tons carried one mile 
or one ton carried that many miles, which 
would be just as big an undertaking. 

You can see at the outset that the in- 
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creased tonnage will be about 33 per cent 
but you won’t make the mistake of thinking 
that means one-third more cars and engines 
and one-third more miles of track. It isn't 
as simple as that. It isn’t simple at all, 
The practical railroad men wouldn’t pay you 
very much for your estimate unless yoy 
showed them not only the additional rolling 
stock they will require, divided among the 
different kinds of cars and engines, but also 
separated the additional trackage into first 
main tracks, second main tracks, yard tracks 
and sidings and classification yards. 

Then they would want an estimate of their 
requirements as to new rail and heavier rail, 
ties, ballast, fastenings and other track mate- 
rial, to say nothing of storehouses, eleyators, 
wharves, docks, piers, bridges, trestles, cul- 
verts, water and fuel stations, shops and 
engine-houses, including machincry and tools, 
station and office buildings, including equip- 
ment, roadway buildings and certain other 
odds and ends, such as hotcls, ;vestaurants, 
grade reductions, signals and interlockers, dis- 
patching facilities, river protection and flood 
prevention. 


Range of Needs Increasing 


\|EWER and more efficient methods, new 
4% safety devices ordered by government, 
state and national—all these are costly. Auto- 
matic couplers on all freight cars mean $100 a 
car. One expert figures that train control de- 
vices costing from $500 to $3,000 a mile will 
have to be installed on 260,000 miles of rail- 
way. Legal regulations regarding air brakes 
cost the Baltimore and Ohio alone $50,000 a 
month. The railroads are ready to add all 
needed safety devices, but they all cost money. 
One thing that would be interesting to know 
is what increase in our average appetite for 
necessities, comforts and luxuries these ex- 
perts anticipate. It having been shown that 
in one period of twenty years our individual 
demands on the railroads have doubled, do 
they expect that ten years from now we shall 
each be consuming even more hats, hand- 
kerchiefs, hosiery, harness, hand-saws, hand- 
organs, hoes, harrows, high-chairs, hammers, 
half-soles and Henrys, to say nothing of all the 
comestibles that begin with other letters? 
And since you yourself, if you keep your 
health and things don’t go wrong, 
to be doing a little better ten years from 
now than you are doing today, they may 
be wise to include this in their calcutacions. 
Much of what is said here assumes 
growth on the part of railroads. But if 
the railroads do not grow—if they only stand 
still—they must spend and spend great sums. 
Various estimates have been made, none less 
than $500,000,000 a year. Congressmai 
Sydney Anderson’s Commission of Agri 
tural Inquiry hazarded a suggestion that $750,- 
000,000 a year would be needed. 
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Prepare now to enter the New Year 


ESOLVE that the new year will mark the beginning of 

a new era of profit-making. Make figures work for you, 

don’t toil with them. Start now by looking the figure facts of 
your business in the face. 


Business executives the country over are more insistent than 
ever that the monthly trial balance shall be complete before the 
tenth of the next month—and how easy this is with complete 
Burroughs equipment. 


No more working nights, with harassed bookkeepers strug- 
gling to find those time-stealing errors. The turmoil and un- 
certainty are gone because each day’s work is proved and 
checked on Burroughs Machines. 


Invite a Burroughs man to come into your office now, to study every 
phase of your bookkeeping system so that he may recommend to you the 
time-saving and profit-making ways of handling your bookkeeping routine. 


Burroughs figure experts nave lessened the turmoil in thousands of offices 
already and they are qualified to help you solve your problem. Their 
expert advice costs you nothing; a timely suggestion may save hundreds 
of dollars for you during the next year. 


For forty years Burroughs has served faithfully and 
accurately an increasingly large number of companies. 
And Burroughs will as faithfully serve you. Call the 
nearest Burroughs office, or write the Burroughs 
Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. 


urroughs 


cul _ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING * CALCULATING MACHINES 





When writing to Burrovcus please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Cutting Down on Wheat inKansas 
By ELMER T. PETERSON 


acre even when the wheat had been merely 
disked in on old stubble. 

A few weeks’ work each year made even 
the tenant farmers wealthy in some cases. 
They forgot cows and chickens and gardens 


in one county! 
That is the crop record of 
which Pawnee County, Kansas, with a popu- 
lation of about 9,000, boasted in the year 
1914. The county ran “hog-wild,” to use a 
local expression. The official state report gave 
the figure at 6,693,785 bushels, which is the 
world’s record for one county, according to 
the proud boosters of this community. 

Almost in the exact center of Pawnee 
County is its biggest wheat ranch—that of 
“Ed” Frizell. 

Frizell is president of the Southwest Wheat 
Producers’ Association. He is a member of 
the State Board of Agriculture and a state 
senator. His home ranch of 2,500 acres is 
the site of the famous old Fort Larned. He 
has probably had a longer and more extensive 
experience with wheat and its problems than 
any other man in Kansas. 


Much Last Year’s Wheat Uncut 


RACTICALLY everybody in Kansas who 

has anything to do with wheat farming 
knows or has heard about Ed Frizell. In the 
flush years, when harvest hands have come to 
Kansas by the thousand, Frizell has always 
been called upon for the first estimate of the 
number needed in different localities. He con- 
stituted an auxiliary state employment agency, 
and in June one of the first pieces of news 
that usually came from the office of the State 
Board of Agriculture or the state employment 
division of the Industrial Court, was that Ed 
Frizell wanted one, two or three thousand 
hands at Larned for Pawnee County. 

In early August I drove with him to his 
ranch at “The Fort,” 6 miles west of Larned. 
The roads were parched. We passed field 
after field that had remained uncut, either 
from the drouth or because hail had driven 
the wheat down flat. The sun was brassy 
and the dust lay on the roadside weeds. 
Triple misfortunes—low price, hail and 
drouth—seemed to have been the rule in 
Pawnee. 

I could not help thinking back to visits 
in Pawnee County in 1914 and 1915 and other 
flush years, especially when the war prices 
were on. 

Then the lure of wheat was like the lure 
of gold at Chilcoot Pass or that of oil at 
Beaumont and Tulsa. A dozen automobile 


a eng sprang up at Larned and did a flour- 
ishing busi 


Ginn million bushels of wheat 


. Im some cases one crop 
would pay for the land. The soil yielded 
20 and sometimes 30 or more bushels per 


The cattle buyers had to 
The air was 


and feed crops. 
go farther west for business. 
electric with excitement. 

Money came easily and went - quickly. 
Broadway, Larned’s main street, was always 
crowded for several blocks with motor cars, 
usually of the higher-priced makes. At har- 
vest time the streets were as crowded as 
those of Kansas City. Everybody harvested, 
even the gamblers and hold-up men that fol- 
lowed transient workers in from the East and 
took away their wages. The I. W. W. came 
also. It was a hectic scene, with wages bid 
up to five and sometimes seven or eight 
dollars a day “and keep.” 

There were not many automobiles on the 
streets when we left Larned this time. On 
side streets were several lumber wagons 
hitched to horses—reminders of the old days. 
Arriving at the first fields of the ranch, we 
saw the picture of a hailed wheat field. Noth- 
ing was standing except sunflowers, the grain 
prostrate, just as it had fallen a month be- 
fore, growing dingy and gray in the bleach- 
ing sun. 


Wheat Still Being Planted 


Bet here was a field being prepared, with 
unfailing optimism, for the next year’s 
cro 


“T lost all my wheat this year by drouth 
or hail,” said Frizell, as we drove in. “Had 
1,000 acres of it on the home ranch. But 
we are going to plant more. 

“We are double-disking this field of stub- 
ble. This makes it hold whatever rain it 
gets from now on. Then if conditions are 
right we can plow it a little later and then 
drill.” 

And then came the second great contrast, 
as we drove closer to the grounds of the 
home ranch. Long stretches of alfalfa land 
studded with stacks crowded close to fresh, 
ciean squares of kafir, milo maize and feterita. 
Far to the south was a green mass lying close 
to the ground, a field of sugar beets. Closer 
in was a forty of corn, and still closer were 
large tracts of vegetables, with a Mexican 
laborer standing statuesquely, spade in hand, 
watching an irrigation ditch, and farther on 


winding in and out is Pawnee Creek, 

in a convenient bend of which 

stands a pumping plant throwing 
6,000 gallons of water a minute. This ir- 
gates 4 acres per hour to the extent of 4 
inches, making it possible to water 1,000 
acres of the ranch land, including alfalfa, 
sugar beets, rowed crops and truck. 

“We have been growing sugar beets on 
the Fort Larned ranch fourteen years,” said 
Frizell. “We have raised as high as 100 
acres of beets in a year and have produced 
from 15 to 20 tons per acre. These beets 
have been selling at from five to twelve dol- 
lars a ton, depending upon the price of sugar. 


Alfalfa Nets $12 a Ton 


“@ \N THOSE alfalfa fields we raise four 

heavy crops a season with irrigation, 
making an average of about 5 tons of hay an 
acre. At the present price, after paying all 
transportation and marketing expenses, we 
receive $12 a ton net for the hay. On the 
home ranch here we have produced as high 
as 2,500 tons of alfalfa in a single year. Our 
kafir and milo yield 40 bushels of seed per 
acre and we annually put in our silos over 
2,000 tons of kafir corn for ensilage. We can 
grow from 15 to 20 tons of kafir per acre for 
ensilage. This, together with the hay, makes 
a very desirable fodder for wintering cattle. 
We have also raised some sudan grass for 
hay with excellent results.” 

The Frizells—father and three sons—are 
breeders of registered Percheron horses, 
Polled and Galloway cattle and Poland-China 
hogs. There are 80 work horses on the farm 
and three tractors are kept in commission. 
It takes a force of about 25 men to keep the 
home plant going. The Frizells operate other 
ranches farther up the creek, with a 
total of 20,000 acres. 

This year there were 6,000 acres in wheat 
on all the ranches, and scarcely an acte 
was harvested. In a year like 1914 such an 
acreage would have yielded perhaps 120,000 
bushels. The saying that “wheat is a gamble 
is no idle joke, viewing such facts as these 
If the Frizells had pinned their faith entirely 
upon wheat they would have been ruined this 
year. As it is, they will still make money, 
for they have diversified crops. They have 
1,600 cattle on the ranches to transform some 
of the product into cash. Cattle, horses, bogs, 
truck, fruit, poultry, hay—all are at 
turning the yield of the soil into money. 

“Diversification is the secret of succes 
here,” said Frizell, “and this great 
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ABOVE—Unretouched photo- 
graph of the old crate as it was 
received at our laboratory. 


BELOW=Unretouched photo- 
graph of the new fender crate— 
the Pioneer Wirebound Crate. 


How an Automobile Manufacturer 
Reduced His Shipping Expense 


ERE is a good illustration of 

what you may accomplish by 
analyzing more closely your packing 
and crating costs. 


Note the difference in the two crates 
shown above. 


The Pioneer Wirebound Crate gives 
ample protection to the fenders. The 
old crate weighed 62 pounds. The 
Pioneer weighs but 38 pounds—saving 
24 pounds excess weight. 


In addition, the Pioneer Crate can be 
assembled in a couple of minutes— 
saving a great deal of time and labor. 
The method of interior packing is dif- 
ferent. The new method is quicker and 
easier—and the fenders carry better. 


To uncrate, simply cut the wires at the 
top and the front of the Pioneer opens 
up. The fenders are easily and quickly 
lifted out. The crate can be re-used. 


This is a typical example of what 
General Box Engineers are accom- 
plishing for shippers every day. If you 
can use Pioneer Wirebound Boxes or 
Crates, it will pay you—and your cus- 
tomers. If you cannot, we will tell 
you so and may be able to help you 
with other suggestions. We make all 
types of wood boxes and crates. 


It will not obligate you in any way to 
have a General Box Engineer call on 
you. This service is free. A booklet, 
“General Box Service”, will be sent 


you promptly on your request. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 
504 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


SIXTEEN FACTORIES GIVE YOU CLOSE AT HAND SERVICE : 


Bogalusa, La. Detroit, Mich. 


Brewton, Ala. East St. Louis, Ill. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Houston, Tex. 


When writing to Genera, Box Company 


Illmo, Mo. New Orleans, La. 
Kansas City, Mo. Pearl River, La. 
Louisville, Ky. Sheboygan, Wis. 
Nashville, Tenn. Winchendon, Mass, 
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country? Take the case of Ernest Dan- 
iels, who is hailed by the editor of Tiller 
and T. oiler, one of the Larned papers, as 
“the most wonderful man in Pawnee 
County.” 

Ten years ago he met with an accident 
while using a mowing machine and below the 
hips he is paralyzed. He cannot walk, but 
he has never lost his courage. 

He rented a farm in the sand dunes east 
of Garfield, with no capital except $1,000 
he borrowed on his life insurance policy. Now 
he is leasing 1,400 acres of which 150 acres 
are under cultivation, the rest being used 
for pasture. 

He has a clause in his contract which 
guarantees to him the return of all money 
spent on improvements, and therefore, 
unlike many tenant farmers, he has put 
in time and effort upon the task of 
improving the place. 

Today there are few things on the 
farm that Ernest Daziels cannot do and 
does not do. He may be found in the 
fields, planting or cultivating. He runs 
a mowing machine. He does carpenter 
work. He saws wood. He repairs tools. 

In fact, he does everything except walk. 
His 150 acres are well cultivated, but there 
is not a wheat stalk on the place. He raises 
corn, milo maize, cane, hay and truck. He 
and Mrs. Daniels keep fifteen milk cows, 
several hundred chickens and a lot of hogs. 

They separate the cream, feed the skim 
milk to the hogs and ship the cream to va- 
rious creameries. The income from the cows 
is from $70 to $80 a month, not counting 
the dairy products used by the family, They 
gather five or six dozen eggs a day. 

Mrs. Daniels keeps the books, and some 
of the items for the third year, 1917, are 
significant: Eggs, $258; cattle, $225; butter, 
$369.38; hay, $426; hogs, $550; miscellaneous, 
garden, etc., $240; pasture, $800; grain sold, 
$311; watermelons, $22; pumpkins, $20.35. 
That year the Kansas wheat crop was very 
short, being only 41,479,464 bushels as against 
180,375,042 bushels in 1914. The Pawnee 
County crop in 1917 was only 204,504 bushels 
as against 6,693,125 in 1914—less than one- 
thirtieth of the bonanza crop. This shows 
that a failure in wheat does not necessarily 
mean a failure in other things. 

Take, too, the case of Charles Windmill, 
who lives south of Larned. He leaves wheat 
strictly alone and centers his attention upon 
cream, eggs and diversification. Last year 
while many of his neighbors were grumbling 
he built an $8,000 house on his farm and had 
plenty of cash left over. 

Pawnee County is gradually but surely turn- 
ing toward dairying. There has just been 

in Larned a large powdered-milk 
plant. The business men are giving active 
encouragement by financial assistance to the 
establishment of blooded dairy herds and 
new milk routes are being laid out. Sev- 
eral carloads of Holstein cows have been 


brought in and are giving local farmers an 
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opportunity to see the possibilities of high- 
bred milk production. 

In order to illustrate the plight of the ex- 
clusive wheat tenant farmer the case of Jim 
Kershner is given. His case is typical of many. 

Kershner is an intelligent, hard-working 
tenant farmer who rents 450 acres. Every 
summer in recent years he has harvested some- 
thing like 4,000 bushels of wheat, of which 
one-third goes to the landlord. There are hun- 
dreds of tenant farmers in Pawnee and 
tenantry is growing rapidly all over the state. 

Kershner used a pencil with this result: 

If he should raise 4,000 bushels of wheat 
this year, after giving the landlord his share 
he would have 2,667 bushels. At 70 cents 
a bushel he would have $1,866.90 in cash. 
Expense of raising the crop would be $2,160. 

The seed cost him $330, the listing $330, 
the ridge busting $330, the harrow- 
ing and drill- ing, $300, 
harvest hands 







Corn 
is king 
in Kansas 






for eleven days at $40 per day, $440; thresh- 
ing at 10 cents a bushel, $400. Nothing for 
depreciation, horse feed and innumerable 
items of expense, and still a loss on the crop. 
The wheat this year looked good. He must 
make allowance on top of this for an occa- 
sional failure or a short crop. 

Those were figures with an “if.” As a 
fact, Kershner never harvested that crop. 
Immediately after his conversation with Mr. 
Wallace a hailstorm wiped it off, and he was 
better off than if he had gone through with 
the harvest, for he had the wheat insured. 

Jim Kershner figured conservatively in es- 
timating the cost of raising a bushel of wheat, 
in comparison with some of the other farm 
statisticians. The Kansas farmer near Hutch- 
inson, upon whose field President Harding 
guided a tractor and binder early in July, told 
the Chief Executive that the cost of raising 
a bushel of wheat was much larger than the 
same bushel brought on the market. Some 
put it as high as $1.50 a bushel. 

And so, throughout the wheat belt during 
the summer this year, there was renewed the 
talk of asking the Government to set a price 
on wheat based upon the cost of production. 
Statisticians figured that price should be $1.75. 
But there was a sober second thought. 

On July 16 the wheat growers of the 
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southwest country were invited to meet 
Wichita. At this meeting the South 
Wheat Producers’ Association was fornred 
Mr. Frizell was elected president. 
those who participated were Gray Silver, 
of the American Farm Bureau Federat 
John Whitehurst, president of the O 
State Board of Agriculture; J. C. Me 
secretary of the Kansas State Board of 
culture; George W. Bishop, head of the @ 
homa Farm Bureau; Dr. Henry J. Wai 
editor of the Kansas City Weekly Star; H. 
Thompson, member of the Kansas State Board 
of Agriculture; Glen Briggs, agronomist of 
the Oklahoma A. & M. College; John Fields. 
editor of the Oklahoma Farmer; Carl Wi 
liams, editor of the Oklahoma Farmer-Stog 
man and member of the international m 
survey committee; Grosvenor Dawe, of 
Wheat Council of the United States; Hy 
Bainer, secretary of the Southwestern W 
Improvement Association; Charles W. 
assistant manager of the agricultural dep 
ment of the Santa Fe Railroad. 

This conference flatly turned down a 
posal favoring legislation fixing wheat pr 
and instead urged a restriction of wheat 
age with substitution of other crops. 
And then, about the middle of August, 
if to outdo the Wheat Producers’ 
tion, the directors of the Kansas 
Growers’ Association, all of them 
farmers, met in Wichita and unanim 

passed resolutions which fairly spit 
at the price-fixing propagandists. 
lowing are a few choice sentences: 

























































































The principle is not workable as a 
time expedient. If the Government 
by the purchase of all surplus wheat at 
arbitrary price, guarantee the price of it, 
the potato growers of Colorado, the com 
growers of Iowa, the cotton growers of the ~ 
South, the sugar beet growers of Montana, 
the Standard Oil Company, the shoe manu- 
facturers and many other producing interests 
would justly demand protection in the same 
manner, resulting in an impossible endless chain 
of economic folly which would eventually hurt 
the wheat farmer more than he was helped. 
This association does not consider legislation 
necessary at this time. What is needed is more 
orderly and economical marketing. If the price- 
fixing principle is correct, there will be no nea 
of cooperative marketing, and if it obtains a 
foothold in governmental policy, it will attack 
the very foundation of cooperative marketing 
which has been proven practicable and economi- 
cally sound throughout the world, and will finally 
destroy its entire fabric that has been laboriously 
erected in this country during a period of not 
less than half a century. 


Ed Frizell sees the broader meaning of the 
present wheat crisis. Like the others, he te 
jects the price-fixing scheme. 

“We are in competition with a growing 
foreign market,” he said, as we drove 
the dusty road. “Argentina and Russia and 
India are going to throw cheap wheat on the 
market in the days to come. We wheat farm- 
ers have got to recognize this fact. We have 
got to look around for other money. 

And so it can be seen that Ed Frizell and 
his neighbors represent the general sentiment 
of the great winter wheat area in agreeing 
that the farmer cannot lift himself by lis 
economic bootstraps, but must work out 
own salvation by orderly and economical 
operative marketing, by self-reliance, by 
versification and by making the farm an 
year plant instead of a specialty factory 
which is in full blast operation only four # 
five weeks out of the fifty-two. 

Pawnee is potentially richer even than it 
was in 1914, for its citizens have been g& 
ting some new kinks in the matter of pi ' 
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EHIND the lines of battle for industrial 
mastery the cry has arisen for Power. 


Governments are rushing hydro-electric devel- 
opments. Nations are reaching out for more tur- 


EERE EER GER eS Eee 


ains a bines, more dynamos, more transmission lines. 

-— For victory is decreed to the nation, the region’ 

rketing or the city best able to give its industries power 

finally —cheap and abundant power. 

riously With these facts in mind, let us turn our eyes 

of not to a corner of our country where within the bor- 
ders of five beautiful states is concentrated half 
of all the vast potential water power of 

of the the United States—the Pacific Northwest, 


he re- * . . 
Washington, with 8,647,000 horsepower, 


rowing leads all the states. Oregon, with 6,613,000 
along ranks third. Idaho, with 5,067,000, is fourth. 
ia and Montana, with 4,331,000, is fifth. Wyoming 


on the has 1,305,000. 





“MANUFACTURING ° LIGHT - TRANSPORTATION : HEAT - COMMUNICATION * INDUSTRY- 


Ly 


One great project will produce the colossal total 
of 550,000 horsepower — more than double the 
amount of American power now developed at 
Niagara Falls. 


And with this tremendous advantage now 
achieved: the lowest rates for electrical energy to 
be found anywhere in the United States! 


* * * 


Here, indeed, is surety of the Pacific North- 
west’s future industrial greatness! Yet, what does 





POW 2 & 


this picture of gigantic enterprise and immense 
reserve of natural resources signify to the aver- 
age man? 


Merely this: Hydro-electric supremacy is but 
one of the many things that have combined to 
make of this a land of rapid growth, and hence 
large opportunities; of deep-rooted development, 
and hence lasting prosperity; of broader, better 
living for men in every walk of life. 


Boundless natural wealth; millions of the na- 
tion’s most fertile acres; great ports looking out 
upon a trade area almost without limits; a 
wonderful variety and diversity of climatic 
conditions—these also make the Pacific 
Northwest in very truth the American Won- 
derland, a glorious place in which to live and 
prosper and succeed! 


Write for interesting booklet, 
‘Power for Supremacy” 


Address: P. S. Eustis, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
R. R., Chicago, Ill.; A. B. Smith, Passesiger 
Traffic Manager, Northern Pacific Ry., 5t. 
Paui, Minn.; A. J. Dickinson, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Great Northern Ry., St. 


Burlington 
Route 





! farm- The Pacific Northwest has already devel- 
e have sree oo of its 26,000,000 potential 
wer; one-seventh of the total for th ¢ Pacific Northwest the 
el] and United States, or approximately = ca po burlington-Northorn Pacife. 
itiment the six New England states combined. And |] Sf “tedioated to its service 
greeing the harnessing of the ‘‘white horses” is pro- ee 
by his gressing on a scale both rapid and gigantic. Paul, Minn, 
out his 
ical yi 
by the PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
an all- € 
factory 
four of , P : 
‘The Chicago Burlington & Quincy R.R. The Land of Op ortuni: 
— “The Northern Pacific Ry. Pp ly 
profits ‘The Great Northern Ry. 








When writing to the above railroads please mention the Nation's Business 
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Charge Convenience Urged on Us. 


EVERY analysis of the spread be- 
tween the producer and the con- 
sumer and a discussion of the fac- — 

tors that enter in, the retailer as a rule 
settles upon the various factors that are 
‘often described as “service,” which 
include charge accounts, deliveries, tele- 
ordering and exchanges, and insists that 
is one of the sore spots in the entire 
which, once removed, or very mate- 
y restricted, a considerable part of the 
“spread,” at least in so far as the retail mer- 
chant is concerned, will at once be removed. 
It is a matter of considerable 


A Customer’s View 
By F. G. MACOMBER 


doing a charge business, to the “cash and 
carry” customer was 5 per cent with 10 per 
cent as the maximum. If this means that the 
merchants offering the discount feel that tele- 
phone orders, charge accounts, collecting, bad 
accounts and extensive and overlapping de- 
livery service only cost them 10 per cent, 















should alternate in making the fies | . | 
proach. This is the result of fiftere 
contacts: 


In every instance the salesperson asked 
the charge customer, “May we send this?” or | 
Magn want this delivered?” or the i qt 
n only one case was delivery service tendered 

the cash customer. . | 
In eight instances the charge customer was 
the second to approach the counter at which 
the cash customer was being served, and in six 
cases the clerk immediately left the cash ¢ 
and in five cases the cash customer had to be 
somewhat insistent to obtain suff. 
cient attention to complete the trans- 





curiosity to the average person if, 





after all, this so-called service is a 
matter of demand on the part of 
the public in the first instance, or 
whether it is not more or less 
forced on the public by the 
retaile 


a 

In New York City I can think 
of but one large department store 
that not only refuses charge ac- 
counts, but makes a distinct effort 
to cater to the cash trade through 
its system of paying interest on 
cash balances carried by customers 
against purchases they may choose 
to make without paying over the 
counter. 

In the smaller cities of the East, 


O YOU want a charge account or does the merchant 
force one on you? 
Last July A. Lincoln Filene said in “The Nation’s 
Business” : 
“From the men and women who patronize the retailer 
there must come a real and genuine demand to get along 
without the conveniences they are today demanding.” 
But, says this writer, we aren’t demanding. Conveniences 
are thrust on us in the competition for trade. 
customer is not so well served as a charge customer. 
seller begs to be allowed to deliver.” The other side, and 
an interesting one.—The Editor. 


“A cash 


action. 

In the seven cases where the 
customer made the first contact, the 
cash customer, approaching, was al 
lowed to stand waiting, without ap- 
proach until the transaction was 
completed. 


It is probable that in each case 
the proprietors would disavow 
these incidents as illustrating or 
proving a store policy; they would 
probably assert that it was entirely 
individual to the salespeople. Yet 
it is a fair matter of surmise 
merchants allow this condition to 
exist when they have found it pos- 
sible to remedy and control so many 


The 








at least, the so-called department 
store that does not actively solicit 
charge accounts, much less decline them, is a 
rarity indeed. 

Whether it be a store policy or not it is 
an indisputable fact that in the smaller cities 
where salespeople easily learn to know cus- 
tomers, the customer who pays cash is made 
to feel at a disadvantage with the charge 
customer. Whether it be a fact or merely 
the somewhat hectic imagination of women, 
it is possible to produce scores of women and 
men in every city in New England, at least, 
who will answer that a customer in the aver- 
age store, not enjoying a charge account, 
is at a distinct disadvantage as to promptness 
of service, courtesy from salespeople and op- 
portunity for obtaining information ahead of 
time as to new goods and special bargain 
offerings. 

In ene city in New England there is just 
one policy that obtains in every large estab- 
lishment in that city that would seem to 
prove that the expensive element of charge 
accounts is being pushed on the public more 
than the public is demanding it. In this city 
the charge customer may purchase anything 
in any department at any price that comes 
within the limit of his or her charge privilege, 
keep it a day or two, telephone for a delivery 
wagon to call for it and have it credited on 
his or her account as returned, without a 
murmur of protest. 

On the other hand the cash customer will 
be compelled to bring the article to the store, 
present it at a so-called “exchange desk,” go 
cross-examination and 


an exasperati 
then offered and ost forced to accept 
a credit slip. 


ing from the field of the department 

store to that of the purveyors of food, a 
somewhat extensive and intimate knowledge 
of what was being done throughout New 
England at the top of our “war period” when 
the conservation of man-power was in every- 
oné’s mind, showed that the average discount 
grocers and marketmen ordinarily 
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their faith is not confirmed by some other 
figures which say that prices in stores for 
staple merchandise show an average difference 
of 20 per cent compared with the prices asked 
by a typical chain store. 

In one state of New England a firm con- 
ducting a chain of gasoline filling stations 
solicits charge accounts and the “fortunate” 
possessor of a charge authorization card of 
this firm has his gasoline charged to him at 
one cent a gallon less than the cash customer 
is asked to pay, though, in justice to this 
firm, it must be said that a “properly intro- 
duced” motorist may obtain from the firm 
a so-called “discount card,” which, when pre- 
sented, enables him to buy for cash at the 
one-cent-per-gallon-less price. But why pay 
cash when you can buy as cheaply and have 
a month to pay? 

In one New England city a majority of the 
department stores regularly mail to all cus- 
tomers on their charge lists advance notices 
of especially good bargain offerings and of 
new merchandise, giving to these customers 
from three days to a week to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities before the cash 
customers have a chance to know what is 
doing. 

To the consumer it would seem that mer- 
chants are catering to the charge customer 
and not to the cash customer; that the so- 
called privileges and conveniences are either 
urged upon the charge customer or are re- 
served to him, the policies governing “ex- 
changes” being a particularly striking example 
in most stores. 

The attitude of the average store sales- 

rson on the delivery question is interesting. 

ecently two people, one with a charge ac- 
count in practically all the shops in that 
city, and a stranger to the city prepared a 
list of articles to be purchased, while it was 
agreed each would buy and each would en- 
deavor to be served by the same salesperson 
and note results. It was agreed that they 


other personal factors and short- 
comings among their sales forces. 

For a considerable time it was assumed 
that the chain grocery could not do an ac- 
ceptable business in locations among the well- 
to-do classes, because these were the people 
who demanded charge accounts, frequent de- 
liveries and did most of their buying over the 
telephone. There are a good many busy 
chain groceries today whose clientele is com- 
posed almost entirely of this very class. It 
would seem a fair and reasonable assumption 
that when a chain store, offering no conces- 
sions other than price, can operate success- 
fully among stores offering all the so-called 
conveniences and still sell substantially the 
same goods, then the so-called conveniences 
are something offered in competition, rather 
than something demanded. 

If Jones offers a “Red Wing” straw hat for 
$2, Smith offers a “Red Wing” for $2 but 
includes initialing, and Richards offers the 
“Red Wing” for $2, initials band, gives two 
free cleanings a year and throws in a good 
cigar, then a major portion of the public 
knowing all three offers, will buy their “Red 
Wings” at the Richards store. Yet can it be 
argued that the buying public demanded these 
things, because it took advantage of them? 

Despite the fact that retail merchants will 
inveigh against the evils of the charge a 
count, it is likely that in a majority of cases, 
at least in my part of the country, they mot 
only solicit this type of trade, make it fat 
more advantageous to be a charge customer 
than a cash buyer but even broadly step 
outside the ordinary channels of a change 
business and offer “datings” to bring trade. 

In many stores doing a charge business ® 
is not unusual to find a regular rule 
ing, well known to customers and often 
advertised in the newspapers, of cae 
purchases made in the last five days © the 
month on the following month’s bill, Is it 
any wonder that the cash buyer, knowing 
that these privileges all obtain at no imereas® 
of cost to him, should seek the benefit. 
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For Industries. a New Pacific Northwest City 
LONGVIEW 
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E LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY selected 
as the most efficient site for its 
mills a peninsula at the junction of the Cowlitz and 


eatest lumber 


Columbia Rivers, halfway between Portland and the Pacific 
Ocean. To provide adequately for its own needs, a large 
tract of land, topographically suited for development of all 


kinds, was purchased. 


Where Rail and 
Water Meet 


Longview is fifty miles from the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the Columbia River 
with its ocean-going commerce to all 
leading ports of the world. Three 
trans-continental railways—the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific 
andthe Great Northern—using a 
double track line between Portland 
and Seattle—are at Longview’s door 
The Longview, Portland and North- 
ern has Longview for its southern 
terminal and taps the rich Cowlitz 
River valley to the northward. Two 
internationally famous paved high- 
ways—the Columbia River Highway 
and the Pacific Highway— serve 
Longview, the former connecting 
Portland and the east with the Pa- 
cific Ocean, and the latter, via Seartle 
and Portland, connecting Canada 
with Southern California and Mex- 
ico. A third highway, designated as 
the Ocean Beach Highway, when 
completed, will connect Longview 
directly with the Pacific Ocean. 


Out of this transaction has grown the new 


city of Longview, Washington, in many ways 
a city without parallel in the history of 
municipalities. 


The same tests by which this large lumber 
concern decided upon Lo tony the fu- 
ture home of its greatest plant expenditure 
can be applied by any other industry seek- 
ing a location in that fastest growing section 
of America—the Pacific Northwest. 


Longview offers these essentials to industry: 
—Raw materials. ~Trans gennag ipl | 
—Labor. river. sea, by 

, and by way. 
~Fuel and power. = _ Healthful conditions 


—Accessible markets— and a modern com- 
domestic and foreign. munity. 


—A prosperous trade territory. 


The Long-Bell operations alone, when 
complete, should create for Longview a 
population between 15,000 and 20,000. 


Few cities in America can offer a more stra- 
tegic location in relation to rail, water and 
highway transportation, in relation to sur- 
rounding resources, in territory to be served. 


prepared a 


carefully ad profusely illustrated 
literature on Longview and what if offers a3 a city in which 
to live well and conduct a mall. 


THE LONGVIEW COMPANY, Longview, Washington 


legitimate business, large or s 
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When writing to Tus Loncview Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Haulers’ Testimony Sets Value 


These typical experiences of GMC users with 
the now famous GMC Two-Ranége Transmis- 
sion give the final word of approval to this 
extraordinary advance in motor truck design. 
Representative of the opinion of thousands 


of haulers, they tell in terms of actual accom- 
plishment how more road speed and greater 
pulling power, in the same truck, enable 
GMC trucks to go places and do work not 


otherwise possible. 





We have used GMC 2-ton motor 
trucks continuously since 1915. These 
trucks have been used largely for long 
distance hauling. In November, 1922 
we put into service a K-41 model, 2-ton 
capacity, and after six months of ser- 
vice with this truck we believe that 
this truck is the best motor truck ever 
built. We could give you many in- 
stances of hard pulling negotiated with 
this truck that we know would be 
physically impossible in any motor 
truck with only a 4-speed transmission. 
On a straight-away we are able to 
travel at 18 miles an hour without 
vibration or racing the engine and on 


solid tires. 
—W. M. HAGEMAN, 
Shelby, Ohio. 


We were hauling cement with our 
Model K-41, two-tom GMC to the school 
house at Martinsburg, Indiana, located 
on the top of a hill, and is mighty mean 
to get to with a heavy load, for the 
grade is very steep and the road makes 
a sharp turn 

A——2\-ton truck pulling the same 
load as the GMC quit and could not 
make the grade. After taking off about 
one-third of the load it could not do 
much better. They took off nearly 
half the criginal load before it could 
climb that hill. 

As for my GMC, it went right along. 
My driver put it in low-low, and be- 
lieve me, it simply walked up that steep 
grade as steady as though it were pull- 
ing on the level. 

—C. E. BIERLEY & SON, 
Pekin, Ind. 


The wonderful e of our 
fleet—the GMC trucks—which consists 
of one two-ton truck, two three and a 
half-ton trucks, and three five ton 
trucks—urges me to express my pleas- 
ure in having them part of our equip- 
ment. I may state that the operating 
cost is amazingly low. The two-range 
transmission, removable cylinder walls 
and the accessibility for readjustment 
and displacement are features, to my 
mind, which go to make truck con- 
struction as near 100% as is possible. 

I have found the GMC to be all it is 
represented to be and answers our pur- 
pose thoroughly. We have had abso- 
lutely uninterrupted service, which, 
you will agree with me, is a broad 
statement to make. 

—CRANE = ee co., 
delphia, Pa. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY —Pontiac, Mich. 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


In the Dominion of Canad. 


General Motors Truck Company of Canada, Limited, Oshawa, Ontario 


GMC Truck Chassis list at the factory as follows: 1-Ton, $1295; 
2-Ton, $2375; 344-Ton, $3600; 5-Ton, $3950. Tax to be added. 





When writing to Generat Motors Truck Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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“WF EVERY industrial leader 
I were like that fellow Johnson, 

there would be no social un- 
rest in America.” Thus exclaimed an em- 
ployer of labor, as he indicated a keen 
young man—his competitor in business. That 
same afternoon we were talking with some 
of the workmen in Johnson’s plant. “You 
bet he’s all to the good,” they said. “We 
never worked for a squarer man in our lives!” 
* Even the labor union officials admitted, 
“Johnson is O. K. He does not always agree 
with us or grant our demands, but he’s always 
fair. He understands the worker’s point of 
view. He’s democratic—a leader, not a 
driver.” Everyone in town felt the same 
way about Johnson. It was taken for granted 
that he would encourage all good movements 
and would stand firm against corrupt politics, 
vice and injustice. A tribute to his democ- 
racy was expressed by a mechanic in the 
words, “He’s so damned human!” 

Then we visited Johnson. He was not diffi- 
cult to approach, and greeted us cordially. He 
at once gave the impression of absolute frank- 
ness and integrity. He radiated good-will and 
inspired confidence. Three assistants and a 
superintendent interrupted him with pressing 
business which he dispatched with ease and 
efficiency. 

He invited us to remain while a com- 
mittee of workmen came to make a re- 
quest. His eager attention and tactful ques- 
tioning made the men feel he was their friend. 

ere was no camouflage about it. He ex- 
plained certain conditions with which they 
were unfamiliar, readily admitted that the 
men were partly right, but also showed them 
where they were wrong. They went out per- 
fectly satisfied to show their fellow-workmen 
o part of their demand had been unreason- 

e. 

Our shop committee of workmen de- 
cides most of these questions,” Johnson ex- 
plained, “but the boys often come to me to 

k things over. They know I’m interested.” 
__ How did you first become interested?” we 
inquired. 

“Well, it all started back there at college 
ten years ago,” he replied. “Fortunately we 
had two engineering professors who impressed 
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Teaching the New Ways to Handle Men 


By FRED. H. RINDGE, JR. 


us with the big idea that our success depended 
on humanics as well as mechanics. They 
talked to us frequently about human relations 
industry and similar themes. 

“In my junior year I realized that there was 
a vast field of industry about which I knew 
nothing. I resolved to learn as much as pos- 
sible about the human side of my profession. 
I read considerable along this line, studied the 
industrial betterment work of many com- 
panies, secured a job in overalls in the sum- 
mer months and began to understand work- 
ing men better. 

“In my senior year I taught a class of for- 
eigners in a boarding house. They learned 
some English, and I can never repay those 
Italians for what they taught me. I came to 
know them intimately, learned about the con- 
ditions of their work, home, and leisure life, 
appreciated their point of view and learned 
how to handle men. It was an experience I 
have never forgotten, and to this day I know 
of few things I would rather do than organize 
some Americanization work.” 

“And do you trust all these foreigners in 
your plant?” we asked. 

“Of course I do,” he answered, “until they 
prove unworthy. I learned ten years ago in 
that English class that when I treated men as 
men, they responded far beyond my expecta- 
tions. They were suspicious at first, but when 
they learned I was their friend they would 
do anything for me. Human nature is much 
the same, regardless of color, class or na- 
tionality. Most people mean to be decent and 
fair if you treat them justly. Confidence 
begets confidence. Some people call me a 
foolish optimist. I admit that I am an op- 
timist—but not that I’m foolish,” he added, 
laughing. 

“Tf I had my way, every college student 
in America would go through a human en- 
gineering experience like mine. It would 
save them many a costly experience when 
they get out on the job. Look at the college 
men in my plant. Some of them know it all, 
have only one point of view, and are despised 
by the workmen. These won’t last so long as 


others who don’t advertise their 
college training They are willing to 
learn from all kinds of people. They 
are the ones who make good. Talk with these 
fellows and you find, invariably, that before 
they graduated they had experiences similar 
to mine. What the industrial world needs 
today is college men and others who can ap- 
preciate the point of view of both capital and 
labor and will furnish the right kind of lead- 
ership, cost what it may.” 

Then I knew why my employer friend had 
said, “If every industrial leader were like 
Johnson, there would be no social unrest.” 
If they were all like him, most of the causes 
of bolshevism would be removed. Much of 
the industrial and political leadership of our 
nation is coming from the universities. In 
spite of the fact that less than 1 per cent of 
American men are college graduates, this 1 
per cent has furnished: 


per 

per 

per 

54 per 

62 per 

50 per 
ury. 

per cent of the Attorneys-General. 

per cent of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court. 


An increasingly large proportion of our 
superintendents, engineers, welfare and em- 
ployment experts, general managers and em- 
pleyers are graduates of our engineering and 
business colleges 

To what extent are these colleges ieaching 
the human side of industry and to what extent 
are they turning out Johnsons? This is a 
questicn to which industry—employer and em- 
ploye alike—demands an immediate answer. 

For many years our colleges were criminally 
neglectful along these lines. In the last dec- 
ade there has been a new awakening. And 
now it begins to look as if Johnson’s ideal 
that “every coliege student in America should 
go through a human engineering experience” 
might yet be realized. 

For fifteen years a movement has been 
quietly, but effectively, making such splendid 
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progress in this direction that a great indus- 
trial leader recently characterized it as “the 
most strategic movement in industry.” This 
Industrial vice movement at first fairly 
plowed its way into the engineering schools. 
Now it is received with unfeigned enthusiasm. 
Students are generally excused from all classes 
to assemble for a lecture on “The Human 
Side of Engineering.” A speaker is cordially 
invited to address various classes and the 
professors give up an hour to a frank dis- 
cussion of their responsibility in relation to 
the human side of industry. 

Fifteen years ago “human engineering” was 
introduced into a few universities. Today the 
term is a by-word in college and industry. 
Fifteen years ago a few professors and stu- 
dent pioneers like Johnson began to make 
experiments in industrial service. Today the 
movement has passed from the period of 
experimentation to one of accomplishment. 
Thousands of professors, students and grad- 
uates are making every effort to advance the 
program and ideals for which the movement 
stands, and the end has not yet come. 

And what is the program? Briefly, this: 
First, a course in the curriculum of every 
engineering school on “Human Relations in 
Industry,” or “The Human Side of Engineer- 
ing,” or its equivalent. 

Second, every professor to include in his 
course, whatever the subject, more instruc- 
tion in the human side. 

Third, special lectures by employers, en- 
gineers, labor leaders and social workers 
on such subjects as “Human Relations,” “In- 
dustrial Betterment,” “The Right Handling 
of Men,” “Industrial Democracy,” “The 
College Man and Industrial Problems,” etc. 

Fourth, weekly discussion groups of inter- 

‘.ested students, under expert leadership. 

Fifth, special study of the human side of 
engineering, inspection trips to selected indus- 
trial operations and communities. 

Sixth, human engineering bulletin boards 
and libraries, containing the latest pamphlets, 
exhibits, photographs, magazine articles, etc., 
along these. lines. 

Seventh, comprehensive articles in college 
papers and periodicals. 

Eighth, a Congress of Human Engineering 
for which students are excused from classes 
for two or three days. The conditions and 
problems in the industrial world are presented 
by a series of addresses, delivered by men 
representing different points of view. Spe- 
cial exhibits, motion pictures, literature, etc., 
help make this an unforgettable event in the 
stude xt generation. 

Ninth, a vigorous promotion of practical 
service with industrial workers in the college 
town and wherever the student may find op- 
portunity during the summer. Such service in- 
<ludes teaching English and citizenship to for- 
eigners, leading discussion groups in technical 
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subjects for American working 
men, handling clubs of working 
boys and many other education- 
al, social, recreative, economic 
and character-building activities 
with the types of men and boys with whom 
college men will deal after graduation. 

Tenth, the following up of interested grad- 
uates, encouraging and assisting them in their 
larger efforts for social and industrial better- 
ment wherever they go. 

This is indeed a comprehensive program, 
yet some colleges are attempting all of it and 
many others are carrying on a number of 
the activities enumerated. Surely there would 
be more Johnsons in America tomorrow if a 
larger number of colleges would adopt such 
a program today. It succeeds far beyond 
one’s expectations. Consider, for example, the 
most difficult phase of the program, the prac- 
tical service. It is not uncommon for fifty 
to one hundred students in a single day to 
volunteer for one or two evenings per week 
in service with groups of industrial men or 
boys. These students teach foreigners in the 
shops, box cars, boarding houses, former sa- 
loons, stores, pool rooms, clubs, settlements— 
wherever they feel most at home. And the 
teachers soon learn to feel at home there, too. 
One leader said, “I am welcome at any time 
in several of these Italian homes, and I have 
even learned to eat miles of spaghetti like 
an expert.” 

One day two students observed a gang of 
Greeks on a flat car passing the railroad sta- 
tion. They ran after the car, caught it, sought 
the boss and discovered that the men com- 
prised a section gang who lived in box cars 
a mile down the track. They arranged with 
the boss and some of the men to start a 
“box car university.” That same night the 
whole gang attended “school,” the lesson was 
a huge success, and this novel class has 








Industrial baseball 


been running two evenings each week eye 
since. One or a dozen nationalities may be 
taught at the same time without i 
their language or using interpreters, by drama. 
tizing sentences dealing with every-day 
experiences. 

In this work the college man learns the 
difference between nationalities. As one man 
expressed it, “I discovered the great truth 
that all wops are not wops.” He learned th 
difference between the northern and southem 
Italian, and between Italian and Finn, He 
possibly learned that the illiteracy of the 
southern Italians is approximately 54 per cent, 
that of the Portuguese 68 per cent, while 
that of the Bohemian is only 1.7 per cent 
and that of the Finn 1.4 per cent. 

On his engineering job a few years hence 
he will, therefore, have sense enough to han- 
die these nationalities differently, yet will be 
inclined to treat them all as his fellow-men. 
He will know that, with such treatment, for 
eign employes are not nearly so “criminal” as 
often supposed. In fact, one man doubted 
the reliability of a report that the criminality 
of the Syrian population in his town “had in- 
creased 300 per cent in the past year.” On 
investigation he discovered that the Syrian 
population really consisted of one Syrian, who, 
through ignorance of our laws, had been 
arrested three times. 

The student also learns from contact with 
foreign families that the son of the alien i 
often twice as criminal as his father. And 
he realizes the imperative need of giving for 
eign children a complete schooling, right 
leadership and the best possible contact with 
American institutions and ideals. There wil 


be no child labor in that college man’s factory. 
One Sunday we visited a socialist Bible 
class led by a university track captain, They 


Workers receiving instruction in first-aid class 
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tains of North Carolina, a sun- 

tanned surveyor’s helper will sit 
down by a friendly lamp to-night, and 
wring from the hours after dark the 
special training that will lift him 
above the level of his fellows and 
make his dream of success come true. 


Denied the benefits of an education 
in his youth or indifferent to the op- 
portunities offered—forced to go to 
work to help support the family— 
struggling under the handicap of his 
environment, he has somehow re- 
tained that precious spark of ambition 
and that divine discontent that make 
men want to do bigger and better 
things. 

So he studies on, each night com- 
ing a little nearer the cherished goal— 
each day putting into practice the les- 
sons of the night. before. Success 
cannot long evade such a man! 


[' a rough log cabin in the moun- 


In a richly furnished room in a 
large home on the North Shore in 
Chicago, an honor graduate of one 
of the leading universities, finding the 
need of specialized training to help 
him in his work, will sit down to- 
night and study, even as that sur- 
veyor’s helper in North Carolina, to 
make his dream of success come true. 


He has education, wealth, social 
position, business prestige—every- 
thing that the other man lacks. Yet 
he turns to the same school for help 
—knowing that nowhere else can he 


get the special knowledge he needs so 
quickly, and in such definite, prac- 
tical form. 


Between seven and twelve o'clock 
to-night, 180,000 men and women 
will shut themselves off from the 
world for just a little while and 
dedicate an hour or two to self- 
improvement. 


They will be men like that college 
graduate, and that surveyor’s helper. 
They will be young men of 18 and 
20, and older men of 40 and 45. 
They will be single men—married 
men——men in moderate circumstances 
—men of considerable wealth. 


They will be men like you—they 
will be men like your father or your 
son. 


But whoever they are or wherever 
they are—whatever their age, their 
race, their creed, their circumstances, 
they will be classmates in this world- 
wide “University of the Night.” 


For they will study from the text- 
books of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools—textbooks that 
have been 32 years in the making and 
that have been specially created and 
written for the needs of the student 
who studies at home. 


These textbooks are simple, prac- 
tical and complete. They take noth- 
ing for granted. They begin at the 
beginning and carry the student for- 
ward by easy, logical steps. They 
foresee and meet his difficulties by full 
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explanations, demonstrations and il- 
lustrations. Any bit of text that 
admits of slightest doubt is accom- 
panied by a picture. All abstract 
theories have been eliminated, for 
these textbooks are written for men 
and women who need information 
that can be put to immediate use. 


The text for every one of the 
courses—whether it be on electrical 
engineering, or advertising, or plumb- 
ing, or drafting, or salesmanship, or 
any of the 300 other subjects in the 
curriculum of the International 
Correspondence Schools, is written by 
authorities in that field, and is edited, 
arranged and simplified by the faculty 
of the Schools—men who know not 
only the subject treated, but are qual- 
ified by years of experience to know 
just how to present it so that students 
in all walks of life may read and 
understand. 


More than two and a half million 
dollars have been spent in the prepa- 
ration of I. C. S. textbooks and more 
than one hundred thousand dollars 
are spent yearly in revisions to include 
the latest developments in every field 
and in the preparation of texts on 
new subjects to meet the needs of 
business and industry. 


It is simply a plain statement of 
fact to say that, in their field, the 
textbooks of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools are the most com- 
plete and most authoritative text- 
books published to-day. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Scranton, Penna. 


Offices in leading cities of the United States and Canada, and throughout the world 


When writing to Internationa, CorresPponpENCE ScHooLs please mention the Nation's Business 
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were all American workingmen, and though 
socialists, were actually listening to someone 
else talk. The leader’s subject was “Moses— 
and the Strike of the Hebrew Brickmakers’ 
Union.” He was holding his crowd. A few 
days later in a factory we joined a noon 
gathering of workers who were listening ap- 
preciatively to a college quartet and a “shop 
talk” by a varsity football star on “Clean Liv- 
ing and Clean ics.” One evening we ob- 
served a mechanical engineering student lead- 
ing a group of carpenters in practical geome- 
try and plan-reading. We have even seen 
students welcomed into the labor unions when 
they came with an entertainment, practical 
talk, or class in mathematics. 

College men have tackled the boy problem 
in earnest. A year ago a youngster called in 
to see the editor of a college paper. “Hey, 
Mister, give me one of them papers with the 
pictures in it,” he demanded. The editor 
good-naturedly handed out the daily, contain- 
ing photographs of varsity athletes. “I sup- 
pose he will cut them all out and paste them 
up in his room,” we suggested. “Oh yes,” said 
the editor, “and there are a thousand other 
kids in town just like him. We ought to do 
something for them.” And the result today is 
forty boys’ clubs and scout troops, several of 
therm led by some of those same athletes. 

Let us follow some of the graduates. Here 
is Jones of Columbia, whom we first met 
teaching foreigners in an East Side settlement. 
After graduation he started as a common 
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miner in the copper range of Michigan. To- 
day he is mine superintendent. As we walked 
with him 2,000 teet underground, “The most 
difficult yet most interesting part of my job,” 
he said, “is the human side of it. That indus- 
trial service experience and those human en- 
gineering talks back at college have become a 
part of my life. If I am making good to any 
extent today, it is largely because of those ex- 
periences.” 

There is Smith. During the war he 
dropped in to see us one day at Washing- 
ton. He was a Captain in the Ordnance De- 
partment. “I owe my job to what little ability 
I have in handling men,” he told me. “TI first 
learned how in the Industrial Service move- 
ment at Yale, and I’ve been learning ever 
since.” Smith is now back in his lumber busi- 
ness and 25,000 men in many logging opera- 
tions are better and happier because of his 
constructive leadership. 

At one of the great industrial plants, a man 
named Anderson was in the saddle. When in- 
dustrial welfare experts made some proposals 
to him recently, he said, “Excuse me, gentle- 
men, I learned about all this at Harvard. I’m 
for it. Let’s spend no more time talking 
about it, but you come in and get busy at 
once.” And the result was several recreation 
buildings and industrial welfare experts who 
served thousands of men and their families. 

Said an employer: “I want to tell you about 
Dean, a graduate of Ohio State University. 
He has the knack of getting the full measure 
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of work from each man and at the same time 
keeping his confidence, loyalty and fri 
He has remarkable ability in handling men, 
would recommend him for an important pos. } 
tion in industrial leadership.” A few years ago | 
that man was chairman of the Industri | 
Service Committee at college. | 
Several years ago a football captai a 
New York University tackled a pt in? 
became so enthusiastic that he accepted the | 
leadership of the work in his senior year, Af. ~ 
ter ten months in engineering he wrote, “4 ] 
want to give all my time to the human side” © 
He became an Industrial Service Secretary jn ” 
New York, enlisted and put to work 16% 
students the first year, and carried the position © 
for several years with great success. He has _ 
recently visited a foreign country to help or. | 
ganize similar work there. Occasionally grad. ” 
uates like this man become “professional” | 
workers in human relations, but the vast ma- 
jority do what they can, wherever they are, in 
positions of leadership. They can be counted 
on to support every good cause and many of 
them are today in the forefront of movements 
for social and industrial betterment. 
Sir Phillip Gibbs has said: “In the lag © 
analysis the war was won by courage and 
character.” Our great industrial problems will 
be solved by men of courage and character, 
The Industrial Service movement is 
to graduate a thousand or more college men 
each year with an understanding which wil 
mean much to the industrial life of nations — 
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Making Farmers Feel at Home 


HERE ISN’T any panacea 

I about how to make money 

in the retail business any 
more than there is in how to be happy though 
married. I have been inclined to think that 
system and order, a good accounting sys- 
tem, a reasonable ‘stock turnover, and a low 
expense account, were a fairly good recipe; 
but a recent experience led me to believe 
that, like morality, it is often a matter of 
latitude. 

I had to wait over between trains in a 
little town in Missouri, and naturally I drifted 
to the nearest hardware store. There was 
not any system and order, not so that you 
could see it; but the proprietor and his lone 
clerk were busy waiting on farm people. 
Meanwhile I wandered around the store and 
knew from the appearance of the stock that 
there wasn’t any special turnover going on, 
and the lone set of books in sight was a 
combined cash and journal and a ledger. 

Finally when the proprietor “got shet” of 
his customers, he came over and sat down 
by the old-fashioned cannon stove with me. 

“How do you do it?” I queried. 

For he ‘knew that I knew there was the 
flourishing county-seat town only a few miles 
away that was also a college town, where 
were found beautiful stores with the latest 
of everything, including polite clerks. Then, 
too, the county-seat had all the matters of 
amusement and comfort that go with a col- 
lege town. 

“Well, you see,” he replied, “I was born 
on the farm, and only got into this business 
a few years ago, so I don’t know much about 
hardware and leave that to my clerk. But I 
ething about farmers, and there 
a of old-fashioned ones around here 
’t feel at home in those fine stores 
the county-seat, and the polite clerks 
tired with their ey 
come here, and I let them alone, 
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By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


or talk farm-stuff talk to them, and they 
mosey around for a time, make a bluff about 
going and then ask the price of something that 
they had on their minds all the time. I never 
crowd the mourners, and they come back 
again and keep on buying goods. I guess 
that’s the answer.” 

I guessed so, too, and thought of another 
case of the human equation in business which 
I observed some six months ago in Los 
Angeles. It was a house furnishing goods 
store down town in the shadow of the great 
department stores, and yet it was getting 
away with it. It was up-to-date in every 
particular, from appearance to goods. 

I asked the proprietor the same question 
as to how he got that way and received an 
entirely different answer, and yet one that 
told the same story. For the second man 
likewise knew his customers, who were mostly 
women. 

I got the gist of the thing when I saw a 
clerk selling a refrigerator to a housekeeper, 
for it was a study in diplomacy. Not only 
was the man thoroughly familiar with his 
business, but he illustrated the fundamental 
policy of the store, which was to have some- 
thing different from that to be found at any 
other store. The owner had an agency for 
articles not to be had elsewhere in the city. 
He advertised this fact among his women 
customers. 

It was something to have a line of kitchen 
utensils that not every woman had, some- 
thing different, which thus conveyed an air 
of distinction on its owner. Every clerk in 
the store worked on a commission and thus 
had the incentive of self-interest. Yet they 
had been trained not to be too importunate, 
for the woman infinitely prefers to buy goods 
than to have them sold to her. And there 


were no women clerks, for ina 
business way women prefer to 
deal with men rather than with 
their own sex, nine times out of every ten 

The proprietor was wise in that he did not 
attempt to meet the large stores on their ow 
ground, for he had neither bargain sales nor 
special drives; nor did he advertise much, and 
that mostly of a direct personal nature to his 
customers. He gave, instead, a service that 
was distinctly personal. 

Yet, as I learned, there was, in the back 
ground, an accounting system which analyzed 
his business down to the value of each 
dividual unit in it and told him whether eatt 
particular line of goods was or was not profit- 
able. The vital matter was that this system 
was a highly organized affair which gave him 
a knowledge of his business and not a fetish 
which obstructed and prevented efficiency i 
stead of creating and furthering it. 

Much after the same fashioning was @ I 
tailer in one of the many small manufacturing 
cities which are strung along the in 
River in northern Illinois. He loved his 
and found it not only a source of livelihood, 
but even more, an inspiration to study 
constructive work. His business was almost 
entirely with men, for he sold carpenters’ and 
mechanics’ tools, and yet he had one of 
most attractive stores in his town. 

He staged window displays of his wares Gi 
were most original and ingenious, and ev 
thing was neat and clean throughout his 
tablishment. His business was @ COM 
source of education, for its nature ang 
changes connected him with the progress # 
was being made in the great world outs 
He was strong on the turnover of his ® 
chandise, and the constant watching OF 
stock often led him far afield in 
it revealed. 

He told me that the steady substitute 
steel for wood was manifested in the #4 
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Before you build 


get prices and plans on Blaw-Knox Standard Buildings 


we in how you save with these lowest-cost permanent build- 





ings that are just as serviceable and satisfactory as more 


arf costly structures. Made in the shop by machinery first 
an with cost is unusually low. Quick delivery (shipped from stock) 
ry ten. you get immediate use. Speedy erection with common !abor. 
did not Rust-proof and leak-proof, maintenance cost is low. Eco- 
eir own nomically enlarged or subdivided. Varied sizes and limitless 
ales nor combinations to meet any need. 

ich, and Factories 


cto On ses For Every Use in Every Industry 





ileal \\\ .. 

TN Daylight factories, machine-shops, foundries, warehouses, re- 
back: E 4 pair shops, garages, bunk houses, watchman shelters. These 
4" , : are only a few of the varied uses of Blaw-Knox Standard 
os a Seater sont of ‘Blew Kor gare enti Buildings. Any arrangement of windows, doors and skylights. 
t prof Sechman sheer tol Rove sconderd see! ercroren Limitless combinations and varied sizes to meet every need. 

; syste Copper-bearing steel completely galvanized is used in Blaw- 
oe Knox Standard Buildings. Patented construction gives leak- 
. in proof roof and walls and unusual strength ont rigidity. 
— Water-tight skylights another Blaw-Knox feature. 

_ es It pays to have the facts. Take a minute today to send for 


prices, plans and copy of Blaw-Knox Standard Building Book. 


ississi t, Voting Booths __ re 
=.) eo i BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
imietemins at ek oe tee 632 Farmers Bank Building. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Can You 
Answer These 


Questions ? 


Many men and women, appar- 
ently i good health, die years 
before their allotted time. 

The reason and the remedy are 
embodied in the following questions 
and answers. Read them carefully. 


Why Do Many People Die 
Too Young? 


Because some of the worst wasting 
diseases show no outward sign of 
their ravages until too late to halt 
them 


Is There a Way to Detect 
Such Trouble ? 
A thorough chemical and micro- 


scopical examination of the Urine 
is the most efficient single test 
known to science for determining 


the health of the human body. 
How Is It Possible To Make 


Such Examinations 
Without Trouble 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
ANALYSIS is an association which 
keeps its subscribers informed 
through Urinalysis of the exact 
condition of those delicate and 
et most overworked organs—The 
Lider and Kidneys. 

Every three months the 
BUREAU sends a mailing con- 
tainer to each subscriber, stamped 
and addressed for return to the 
Bureau’s Laboratories. The sub- 
scriber simply furnishes the spect- 
meén, removes the outside wrapper 
and remails it. The BUREAU 
then makes a careful chemical and 
microscopical examination and sends 
you a report of its findings, with a 
“Key” that enables you to under- 
stand it, in a sealed envelope. 


“The Service only costs 
$15.00 a year’’ 


The full details of this important 
Service ‘are contained in our Book- 
let, “The Span of Life.” This 
book has educational matter that 
is important for you. Write for a 


copy. 


National Bureauof Analysis 
N. B. 113 Republic Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
N, B. 113 Republic Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Please send me without obligation your 


booklet, “The Span of Life,’ and full 
information of your plan. 
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he made of the falling-off in the sales of 
certain wood-boring tools as compared with 
the similar gain in the sales of twist drills 
used for metal only; likewise, that the de- 
crease in the sales of carpenters’ sticks 
brought forcibly to his attention the growing 
use of machinery for wood-working purposes, 
as illustrated in planing mills, where formerly 
hand tools had been used. 

So he camped out on his job all the time, 
that his stock of goods might always repre- 
sent the latest and most efficient things in 
their line. Articles that were going out of 
use were never allowed to die on the prem- 
ises, for as soon as their end began to be 
manifest, they were quickly disposed of and 
more modern and up-to-date implements took 
their place. 

He did that thing that so many retailers 
neglect-—-he patiently taught his clerks how 
to sell goods, how to talk them up to their 
customers, how to handle the customers, how 
to gain the good-will and confidence of the 
men with whom they dealt as their best and 
most enduring stock in trade. He knew full 
well that selling goods does not come by 
instinct. 

Moreover, he realized that in business 
there must be a system which keeps track 
of what goes on, but that it is not so essential 
in the retail business as in manufacturing and 
wholesale. He had what is called a very 
“clean” business. There were no clinkers in 
it nor any barnacles, and in a long series of 
years he had won the confidence and good- 
will of those who dealt with him, by furnish- 
ing them with the very best articles that 
could be had. 

One of my retail acquaintances who ran a 
general store in a little city in southeastern 
Missouri lamented to me that he was unable 
to get the trade of the farmers in his terri- 
tory because of the competition of the mail- 
order houses. 

“Did you ever try first selling yourself 
instead of your wares to them, and then see- 
ing if all these things would not be added unto 
you?” I asked. 

“As how?” he responded. 

“By getting acquainted with them,” I 
replied. 

It was twelve months before I saw him 
again, and his greeting was, “I followed your 
advice, and it paid me several times over in 
more ways than one. When the farmers and 
their families came to town, I showed them 
attention. At times I took them home to 
dinner with me. When I went out into the 
country in my machine, I called upon them 
at their homes. My folks attended their 
church sociables and ice-cream picnics. My 
trade with farmers has increased several hun- 
cred per cent, and I never talked shop with 
them once nor made mention of the mail- 
order houses, though I have been particular 
to see that they get good service and my 
lowest prices. Beyond all this I made friends 
whose regard I value more than their trade. 

“The fact that my wife went along with 
me in all this resulted in my getting the 
trade of the farmers’ wives in a way I never 
could have done otherwise. When they need 
some household conveniences that they dearl 
crave but have not the ready cash for, I sell 
them on time and take my pay in monthly 
installments of butter and eggs and the like, 
and they never miss a payment.” 

Another man I knew lived in a large town 
in the middle west, which was the seat of 
the state university, and its many thousand 
students were the life of the community. 
Now, most commercial travelers will tell you 
that college towns are rarely business 
propositions, but this particular man had 
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plenty of vision, or nerve, whichever you 
choose to call it, and a moderate amount of 
credit, and proceeded to install about the 


finest and most attractive meat and vegetable | 


market anywhere in the country. 
He figured the college professors were not 
long on salaries, but they were str 
intelligence and good taste, and that 4 
students got the same way after they had | 


been to the university for a while, and that | 


the town inhabitants in general were in the | 
same class, as they had shown by the man ~ 
ner in which their houses and land were made 


more attractive and beautiful. Nor did he | 


miss his guess. Which shows that the best 
way to sell goods, in the long run, is not go 
much by price as by service and quality, 

My most recent experience with retailers 
gave me convincing evidence how the shop- 
keepers of the day have traveled far beyond 
the once-prevalent opinion that any man could 
go into the retail business and make a gy. 
cess if he just gave all of his time and a little 
of his mind to it. It was at a meeting of 
some score of hardware dealers in New 
land who asked me to tell them of present 
business conditions and to tell them, also 
what is going to happen in the future. The 
first proposition was not so difficult, but ] 
always wonder that so many intelligent 
believe that anyone can fulfill the second 
requisite. 

The effect of what one says depends much 
upon the sympathetic attitude and nature of 
the audience, and I never figured an audience 
of New England business men as overstocked 
with sympathy toward an entire stranger, 
Having been born in the South, my early im- 
pressions were that such an audience would 
be as unapproachable as a buzz-saw. What 
those hard-headed, close-thinking men illus 
trated was the widespread and intelligent in- 
terest among retailers in all sections of the 
country in every phase of their business and 
their eager desire to take advantage of every 
method which enables them to conduct their 
affairs in a more efficient manner. 

They wanted facts with some lucid inter 
pretation as to their present meaning and 
effect and their future likelihoods so far a 
any man could safely forecast them. They 
did not care whether such methods related 
to the human equation or to industrial eng 
neering or how best to handle their customers 
or their employes, just so they could get 
something eut of the discussion for the good 
and advancement of their business. 

What was the best way to advertise; how 
to get sufficient turnover of their stock of 
merchandise; should they base their 
prices on what the goods cost or on replace 
ment values; how could they safely cut down 
their expenses; how should they treat thet 
clerks so as to hold them and insure 
loyalty—these and innumerable questions of 
like nature indicated the trend of the 
business of today. 





Schools Discuss Ships 


HE ADMITTED necessity of ship 

mindedness on the part of the Americal 
people as a preliminary to the establishment 
and maintenance of a successful m 
marine, and of a program of education upom 
maritime affairs tending to ship-min 
lends interest to the state-wide high 
debate upon the question of subsidy for ship 
ping that is being arranged in the state 
Michigan. ‘The National Chamber's ¢ 
bution to the success of these school discu® 
sions is made through material bearing up 
the subject of the debate that has been pre 
pared by the Marine Bureau. 
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every 
thet 
inte This new Remington does not disturb 
is thought or conversation. It is unobtru- 
b. sive, but it pours out the work in a way 
| eng that will surprise you. Its “natural touch” 
tomers . ° d 
i ee makes typing swift and easy. It puts Didier Bininsetbiad Ghia 
e quality in the work of every operator. The Remington Typewriter Line 
5 how completely enclosed frame is a protection Improved Remington No. 11— 
pe inst d d di d hel ke form, tabular ‘and weatiatical work of 
veling against dust and dirt, and helps to keep form, tabular and statistical work of 
" the machine in good working condition— Remington Accounting Machine— 
tthe always. eee 
ons The new Remington Quiet 12 provides sew candard beyboan iii Se 
complete satisfaction in every feature. nthe 
. y Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papers— 
Easy payment terms if desired manufactured by us. |The standard line 
ship- The Remington Typewriter Line is com- 
nericaa REMINGTON TYPEWRITER CO. pink ere 
erchant 374 Broadway, New York Branches Everywhere Bie 


Remington Quiet I2 


When writing to Remincton Typewriter Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Work goes on rapidly on the new home of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce 


The upper picture, taken about 
the middle of October, shows the 
stone work almost completed. 





By December 1 the building will 
be closed in. Before that time con- 
tracts for interior finishing will be 
awarded. 


The lower pictures show the in- 
terior of the building and corner 
view taken at the same time, Octo- 
ber 8. Every month sees important 
progress in the structure which has 
now reached almost its full height. 
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LINCOLN PRESTIGE 


The respect the Lincoln enjoys among 
owners of fine cars is based on no single phase 
of excellence. Impressive as are its several 
qualities, these alone could not sufficiently 
account for the universally high estimation 
in which this car is held, 

This esteem goes beyond the technical 
excellence of the car itself, striking as that 
excellence is. It is than any appre- 
ciation for beauty of line and luxury of 
appointment could make it. 


It goes, in fact, down to the bed rock of 
unshaken confidence in the organization 
behind the Lincoln—of firm conviction that 
the vast resources available for the purpose 
are sincerely devoted to ing and keeping 
this car the finest it is possible to build. 





LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 














When writing to Lincotn Motor Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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The Map of the Nation’s Busines: 


By FRANK GREENE 


Managing Editor, “Bradstreet’s” 
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RADE in September and the elapsed predictions as to high prices holding back or ucts abroad partly making up for reduced 
portion of October continued the slow, actually limiting fall trade. Trade, industry exports. of grain and widespread di i 
but nevertheless steady, growth reported and employment are all better than a year of active employment at highest wages, trait 
the month previous. Industry as a whole also ago at this period or indeed in any year since classes as fair to good, certainly better 
| showed a gain in pace, but there were enough 1919, when trade the whole year through it was in August; and at the same time# 
| exceptions to this to cause the word “spotty” was about the best in the country’s history. contains the promise of a pretty good dist 
‘to be used to characterize movements in that Late last winter and early last spring, much bution during the balance of the year. 
line. Collections improved because of in-_ stress was laid upon the fact that the high Just as last winter there were predicts 
creased crop marketing, this conspicuously at _levels of all prices for fall goods rendered the as to fall trade being checked by high 
the south, in areas fortunate enough to have outlook doubtful and it cannot be denied so today, the report is now that ; 
liberal yields of cotton, which brought excel- that there was an apparent basis for this next spring is being checked, or held in lea 
lent prices. attitude. The fall season has arrived, how- by the still higher prices asked, or t0 
Taking commercial developments as a _ ever, and aided by cool weather, crop mar- asked, for the products of American i 
whole, they may be said to have been not keting, better-than-expected prices for farm tries. All that may be said as to this Ia 
quite all that was hoped for by the sanguine; produce, activity in building, big public ex- feature is that prices may, no doubt wi 
but on the other hand they give little support penditures for roads and other purposes, an some time reach the prohibitive point. 
to those who :nonths ago made lugubrious increased movement of manufactured prod- most obtainable information is that, taaea®™ 
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A very PRETTY HOME! If you owned it and 
decided to sell it, you'd naturally expect to 
realize a handsome profit. 


Yet when this owner moved to another 
city he was obliged to take a $3,000 loss on 
the sale of the house. Simply because his 
home, modern and comfortable 
in all other respects, had an anti- 
quated heating plant. 


This is a true story of a bank 
vice-president in an eastern sub : 
urb. His business demandsa keen 
sense of investment values, yet he 
had overlooked an investment in 
his own home —a modern heat- 
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For sale—at $3,000 loss! 











ing plant — which would have paid him back 
many times the initial cost of the plant. 


An Ipgat TYPEA Boner, the finest heat- 
ing system in the world, could have been 
installed in that house for less than half the 


loss he took. 


Don’t let this banker’s experi- 
ence be yours. It is all so unnec- 
essary. Send for an attractive 
booklet that tells the whole inter- 
esting story about Ipzpat TYPE 
», A Borer, why it makes your 
| home more livable and why it 
*. saves a third of your coal bill. 
Simply address either office below. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 











IvEat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators rs for every heating need 











¢ 104 West 42nd St., Dept. 159 


g NEW YORK 














$$$ | 


CANIDEAL 816 So. Michigan Ave., Dept. 159 ° 
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When writing to American Rapiator Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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TIME MOVES 


Every Tick of the Clock © 
Means Detini Lid! (Ky (3 


Radiating from every piece of unin- 
sulated heated equipment is part of the 
fuel you burn for productive work— 
lost and wasted! 

$1t-O-Cex Insulation forms a barrier to 
heat waste, holds it within the equipment, 
saving fuel, increasing capacity, maintaining 
uniform and easily controlled temperatures. 

Every instant of operation without insula- 
tion means definite waste. Why postpone 
insulation? 

Si-O-CeEL is low in cost, easily installed, 
and in fuel saving alone, pays for itself in 
from six months to a year. 

Write for blueprints and complete informa- 
tion. Mail coupon or ask for Bulletin V-6C. 


When writing to Cette Propucts Company please mention the Nati: 
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ARK 
Sit-0-CEL 
FILTER-CEL 
CELCOTE 
FRAXITE 


Gentlemen:Send 
blueprints and Bul- 
letin V-6C on S1L-O- 
Ce Heat Insulation for 
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very greatly in excess of price levels 
and until our prices rise sufficiently to 


will not continue to show gains over last 

In this connection, of course, it needs to be 
recalled that from October, 1922, onward, 
trade surged forward, and it is hardly to be 


three quarters of the year. 


usually drawn from that market’s operations. 
For the past two months, in fact, judging by 
the averages, that market has very much re. 
sembled a ship at anchor, responding to vary- 
ing tidal movements it is true, but 

little further than the end of its anchor chain 
away from the original point. 

The market has been dull enough in al 
conscience, September stock sales being the 
smallest of any month in two years and bond 
sales the lightest in a much longer period 
Stock market averages over the month haye 
fluctuated irregularly. The position of ‘tail 
road-stock averages has undoubtedly strength. 
ened, and prices for those securities are prac- 
tically unchanged for the month, but indus 
trials, on the other hand, are lower by from 
$3 to $4 per share. 


Gasoline Stocks Lower 


decline is due to the weakness in the oil 
stocks, but the situation in that respect is 
said to be clearing up, production of crude 
oil having declined moderately, while con- 
sumption of refined products, notably gaso- 
line, aided by lower prices, has unquestion- 
ably enlarged and stocks have declined. The 
decline from the peak prices of stocks and 
bonds early this year to those of early Octo 
ber was $10 on railways and $16 per share 
on industrials. As to the “over-the-counter” 
bond market, some authorities say there wasa 
plethora of offering of state and municipal 
bonds early in the year. Bond prices on the 
exchange are about 1 per cent lower on the 
month. 

The money situation has not greatly 
changed, quotations firming a little it is tru 
as increased activity in business has 
for larger amounts of accommodation. The 
exchange situation has bettered a little on the 
whole, mainly because of German promises 
abandonment of passive resistance in the 
Ruhr. German marks reached a new low 
level but British exchange and that of several 
continental countries have improved, alth 
some weakness in sterling during September 
was largely traceable to a liberal movement 
of high-priced cotton abroad, most of ths 
to Britain. 

A notable feature of September movemett 
‘was the further upturn in the general 
of commodity prices, the advance in Septem 
ber being about twice the gain. shown @ 
August, this mainly due to higher prices fot 
textiles, notably cotton and cotton g 
smaller increases in prices of provisions— 
some of this as in eggs and butter being s& 
sonal—while breadstuffs also advanced. 

Other features of note on the favo 
side were the slight gain in bank clearing 
shown over August, the marked reduction 
failures, September’s total being the s 
in three years, the liberal gains reported Df 
mail-order and chain-store houses alike ové 
August and September a year ago, 





like a subsidence of radical movements esp 
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a whole, the level of American prices is ng | 


foreign buying of needed products, them ~ 
seems little in the domestic situation, as re. “} 
gards public earning power, to cause fear that 
trade during the balance of the year at least © 


expected that the gains in the next three ‘ 
months will equal those shown in the firg ~ 


It may be truly said that the stock market 4 
in September did not afford the indications © 
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cially that having to do with government fix- 
ing of prices, and last but not least, the ex- 
cellent returns of carloadings, which were 
maintained above the million-a-week point, 
notwithstanding the anthracite coal strike, in 
the first half of the month, and rose again to 
a new high peak after that strike ended, 
touching 1,097,000 cars for the week ending 
September 29. : : 

On the unfavorable side of the picture, 
might be noted the reduction, 6 per cent, in 
output of pig iron from August and also in 
steel, accompanied by rather pronounced 
weakness in pig and scrap metal, and follow- 
ing the ending of the anthracite strike; re- 
newed declines in bituminous coal and coke. 
Among the non-ferrous metals, copper also 
showed weakness, and copper mining in the 
western states was said to be at not over 75 
per cent of capacity although consumption is 
said to be at the peak. 

In connection with the weakness in iron 
and the quieter buying of steel, it might be 
noted that buyers in these lines seem to have 
adopted very much the same tactics that buy- 
ers in ordinary merchandise markets have 
used. That is, knowing that deliveries will 
be made promptly, they have refrained from 
any but most necessary purchases. In fact, 
iron and steel purchases have been more 
nearly a “hand-to-mouth” affair than was 
probably ever before known in prosperous 
times, but constituting a good-sized business 
in the aggregate. Still the railroads have 
bought quite freely of rails; necessity buy- 
ing of material for making tanks to store sur- 
plus oil has amounted to a good-sized total, 
and free Japanese buying is claimed to have 
been done in certain kinds of reconstruction 
material. The automobile trade is said to 
have bought rather less freely of steel of 
late but this is claimed to be in keeping with 
seasonal practice. The September output 
of automobiles was 1.6 per cent smaller than 
that of August, but at the same time only 
about what might be expected from its be- 
ing a shorter month. Still’ September pro- 
duction was slightly larger than in July and 
58 per cent ahead of September a year ago. 

The lumber trade in September responded 
to the better reports as regards new building 
planning, and on the Pacific Coast output and 
orders have increased on advices that a large 
quantity would be needed in Japan for re- 
construction purposes. Prices have steadied 
somewhat and other building materials, such 
as brick, cement, hardware, etc., have sold 
our with production at, or little below, the 
pea 


Grain Surplus Reduced 


NE very notable happening of the month 
was the strength in the grain markets. 
Wheat from the middle of September until 
well into October showed a fairly well sus- 
tained advance, getting up perhaps ten cents, 
and well above the dollar mark at Chicago; 
corn reached the highest price in three years, 
and oats and other grains also improved. 

The advance in corn was apparently direct- 
ly traceable to liberal feeding to hogs last 
winter and spring when burdensome supplies 
of corn were feared. The advance in wheat, 
which surprised the trade itself, was variously 
attributed to excessive short selling based on 
the bearish crop position, the reduced pro- 
duction of bread-making wheat east of the 
Rocky Mountains, mentioned in THe Na- 
TION’s BuUSINEss some months ago, predic- 
tions that something would be “done for the 
farmer” and the operations of the 30-per- 
cent-bushel tariff in restricting imports of 


Canada’s plenteous crop. 


Another farm product which has shown a 
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NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bidg. 








Bigger Facilities for 


Growing Industries 





EN of our clients are investing a 
total of $50,000,000 in new con- 
struction work under contract with 


Stone & Webster. 


These are Ford 


Motor Company, The Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company of Boston, 
Victor Talking Machine Company, 
The Philadelphia Electric Company, 
The Western Union Telegraph Com- 


pany, Potomac Electric 


Power Com- 


pany, First National Bank of Boston, 
Indiana Electric Corporation, The In- 
surance Company of North America 
and Montaup Electric Company. 


Work in progress includes water 


power developments, 


steam power 


stations, power transmission systems, 
industrial plants, office buildings and 


electric railways. 





STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 


DESIGN- BUILD 
MANAGE 


FINANCE 






CHICAGO, 34 S. Dearborn Street 


PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
BOSTON, 147 Milk Street 











When writing to Stone & Wesster, Inc., please mention the Netion’s Business 
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f Mr. W.J. BLACK, Pass. Traf. Mg. Santa Fe System Lines 


1183 Railway Exchange, Chicago. 


err Om wwe tenets em 


Please mail to me the followin 
CALIFORNIA PICTURE BOOK - G' 
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Santa fe Booklets 
D CANYON OUTINGS 


CALIFORNIA LIMITED 
Also details as to cost of tip 
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When writing to Santa Fr please mention the Nation’s Business 
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good deal of strength, but also some notable 
spells of weakness, is cotton, which is still 
three cents higher on the month. Visi- 
ble effects in this latter direction, in early 
October, were the shading of prices of un- 
fmished cotton goods, and the announce- 
ment by a large manufacturing concern that 
it would suspend operations until a clearer 
view of the future of prices of their products 
could be secured. 

Wool weakened a little on the month but 
buying has been better of late, indicating that 
demand for spring goods is larger than in 
mid-year. A good deal of low-grade foreign 
wool has been re-exported and Boston prices 
are still claimed to be below the world parity. 
Silks have been unsettled by the Japanese 
uncertainties but the big jump in raw mate- 
rial following the earthquake has been fairly 
well held with 15 per cent advance which was 
asked for finished products by manufacturers. 

The strength manifested by railroad stocks 
during the past month was predicated largely 
upon the excellent carloadings figures, which 
have been above 1,000,000 a week except 
where affected by holidays, since last spring. 
The increase for the year over last year is 
slightly over 17 per cent while the increase 
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over the hitherto peak year, 1920, is 82 per 
cent. These excellent returns of | 
have been fully confirmed by the gross ear. 
ings returns of the Class One roads which ©} 
for August were only exceeded by three 
months in the country’s history, Sept 
October and November of 1920, when eam. © 
ings were at the peak so far as our records — 
extend. Net operating income in August was | 
only exceeded seven times in the country’s © 
history. EI 
Some railroad executives estimate the net | 
operating income for this calendar year g J 
$1,000,000,000. It was $626,000,000 for © 
eight months, which is esteemed a w a 
showing, as indeed it is if we take into con. | 
sideration the fact that this sum is onlyg | 
shade below the peak total for the calendar 
year 1916, when net railway operating in. — 
come ‘totaled $1,058,505,501 on all roads It | 
is figures like these that have given 
to the railway securities markets while 
issues have tended to droop. 
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Editor’s Note: Archer Wall Douglas’s oth 
cle on crop and related factors in business ~ 
will be found on page 65. 


When a Head of the Business Dies 


By THOMAS W. BLACKBURN 


Secretary and Counsel, American Life Convention, Omaha, Nebraska 


were partners. Alexander was of Scotch 

descent and was as economical as though 
he had been born at Aberdeen. Swanson was 
a native of Sweden whose parents came to 
America in the steerage when he was a babe 
in arms. Swedeborg, where the partners en- 
gaged in business, was a Scandinavian colony 
originally, though the population was at that 
time only about 40 per cent Scandinavian. 

Alexander and Swanson were young mar- 
ried men and each owned a little home in 
the village. As it happened Alexander mar- 
ried Swanson’s sister and Swanson married 
a cousin of Alexander. They were, therefore, 
related, and they made a fine working team. 
Each put into the original partnership enter- 
prise $5,000 in cash. They owed no man and 
each had stock in the National Bank of Swede- 
borg and each was a director. They operated 
a general store, an elevator and handled farm 
implements. 

Both were industrious and both were all- 
round business men. Each had a common 
school education and having been accustomed 
to work from childhood on farm and in vil- 
lage, of strong men they ranked among the 
strongest. They knew nothing of eight-hour 
days, but worked early or late, or both, with- 
out once thinking of saving themselves. 

For ten years neither man was sick a day. 
In that period their business grew and they 
were rich in the eyes of their neighbors. 
They were owners of several farms, had added 
two elevators and increased the stock of mer- 
chandise in their general store year after year. 
Prosperity was smiling and the children and 
wives were happy in new homes. 

Then Swanson was killed in an automobile 
accident. Had the death occurred three 
months earlier or three months later the com- 
plications following that unhappy event might 
not have been experienced. But death has 
a habit of striking not only when least ex- 
pected but when most disastrous consequences 
will certainly follow. 

Omitting details, it is sufficient to say that 
within eighteen months after Swanson’s death, 


ieee ALEXANDER and Peter Swanson 


through an unhappy sequence of misfortune, 
the firm business fell off, the current indebt- 
edness, twice renewed by notes at bank, was 
called; fire destroyed two elevators filled with | 
grain and for lack of $10,000 in cash, suits 
were instituted and troubles accumulated 
Mrs. Swanson, seeing her late husband's for 
tune dwindling before her eyes, on advice 
of her lawyer, asked for the appointment 
of an administrator and he brought an action 
for the value of the Swanson interest. ~ 

The several suits, together with the d& 
pressed state of business generally, combined 
to ruin Alexander. His dead partner’s estate 
took every dollar of assets after settlement 
had been made of liabilities, all of ‘whith 
accrued subsequent to the death of Swanson 
Alexander had undertaken to conduct the 
business as a firm business but was 
by banks and creditors personally to assume 
liabilities. The effect of this was a di 
tion of the partnership and the share of the 
deceased partner was determined by the courts 
as of the date of his death. 

Now if Alexander and Swanson had been 
wise enough to protect the partnership and 
the individual partners by life insurance 
cies, the incidents which forced the busines 
to the wall and bankrupted the surviving part 
ner would have been met without embarras 
ment. The estate of Swanson would have 
gone to Mrs. Swanson and the children @ 
cash, and the surviving partner would have 
owned the business with ready cash in add 
tion available to the survivor for the uner 
pected contingencies. 

Business life insurance is a recent develop 
ment—almost a departure—in co 
undertakings, but a business life imsurame 
policy is as simple in terms as a pe 
policy. 

A business policy of any form may be issue 
on the life of a partner payable to the fim 

The partners may insure each other, or# 
joint policy may be issued payable to 
firm. Firm funds may be applied in paymet 
of the premiums. 

In the case of Alexander and Swans0m 
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H. Wm. Klare, Manager 
Hotel Statler, Detroit. 

In Detroit we heartily endorse 

the Statler Guarantee, in both 

letter and spirit, and you will 

find us always ready to back 


it up. 
Mim Ro 





F, W. Bergman 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 
As assistant to Mr. Statler in 
Hotel Pennsylvania, I am glad 
soe oy Aye emphasize this 

8 full acceptance of, and 
belief in, the Statler Guaran- 
tee, and to pledge its full 
performance 


here. 


2y>7) 
TO aggronom 


THE 







Russell M.Keith, Manager 
Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 
For the management and for 
every employee of Hotel 


of Statler Service”, and to 
promise you just what it says. 


Cine qe 





Chas. Heiss, Manager 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis. 
Patrons of this house are in- 
vited—and urged—to bring 
to the ement any dis- 
satisfaction they find in our 
service; and they will also find 
that we take the Guarantee 


seriously. 


Abbas dpied 








HOTELS STATLER 
se ag 1100 sage, Soap 
baths. rT Square. 

Hotel Seatler (at Washi 


DETROIT: 1000 rooms, 1000 
» — Grand Circus Park. 

. LOUIS: rooms, 
baths. Ninth ends = 
BOSTON: Now preparing to 





build at Columbus Ave., Provi- 








NATION’S BUSINESS 


anagementSaysSo 


In each of the Statler-operated hotels the local manager 
and his assistant managers work under these 


Instructions to Managers and Assistant Managers: 


“Your biggest responsibility is to see that our policies are carried 
out and our promises to the public are kept. 


“Most of your contact with guests will be with those who want 
something of you. You must always do everything you can to make 


their way smooth and pleasant. 


“If his trunk hasn't come, or his ice-water doesn't flow; if he coesn't 
like his room, or has trouble at the mail desk — 


“Whatever the reason for his seeking you, you are to take hold 
interestedly and give him the quickest satisfaction possible. 


“In all your contact with guests (and, don't forget, with your 
associates, too), remember that the unforgivable sin, from our stand- 
point, is discourtesy. A close second is lack of interest; whether a 
guest comes to you with a complaint or a request, he must always be 
greeted and listened to and helped with the graciousness and courtesy 
that are the spirit of our policies. 


“The very basis of these policies, and your guide in all matters 
which cannot be made the subject of specific instructions, 'is the golden 
rule. Be always sure that you are treating the other fellow, whether 
he be one of your guests or one of your a as you would have 
him treat you if conditions were reversed. We not only promise that 
sort of treatment; we guarantee it. 


“You are the men at the top in your houses, you managers and 
assistant managers. But you have no special rights or privileges over 
any other employee of the company in the literal carrying-out of these 
instructions from The Statler Service Codes: ‘No employee is allowed 
the privilege of arguing any point with a guest; he must adjust the matter 
at once to the guest’s satisfaction, or call upon his superior to do so.’ ™ 





It is by the loyal cooperation of these managers, by their belief in 
the rightness of these policies, by their untiring efforts to give better 
and better service through their employees, that this company can 
give you the below. 


Guarantee of Statler Service: 


We guarantee that our employees transaction should then become a 
will handle all transactions with our ersonal matter between you and me. 


guests (and with each other) in the 
spirit of the golden rule—os treating 
the guests as the employee would-like 
to be treated if their positions were 
reversed. We guarantee that every 
employee will go to the limit of his 
authority to satisfy the guest whom 
he is serving; and that if he can’t 
satisfy him he will immediately take 
him to his superior. 

From this time on, therefore, if you 
have cause for complaint in any of our 
houses, and if the management of that 
house fails to give you the satisfaction 
which this guarantee promises, the 


STATLER 


ou will confer a favor upon us if you 
will write to me a statement of the 
case, and depend upon me to make 
good my promise. | can't personally 
check all the work of 6,000 employees, 
and there is no need that I should do 
so; but when our promises aren't 
kept I want to know it. 


My permanent address is Executive 
Offices, Hotels Statler Company, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 











and Statler~operated 








HOTELS 


When writing to Stat.er Horris please mention the Nation’s Business 
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An Alundum Safety Tread Stairway in the Hotel Tuller Building, Detroit, Mich. 


ALUNDUM SAFETY TREADS 


Sometimes, as fin the case shown here, the same color tones are used 


in makin 





both the marble terrazzo risers and the Alundum Safety 
Treads, the treads containing Alundum aggregates which give them 


longer life and slip-proof effectiveness. 


Alundum Safety Treads are suitable for any type of stairway con- 


struction. They can be furnished in color combinations to match 


marble, any type of building. 


They are practically non-wearing as well as non-slip. 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER MASS. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
NORTON COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED 
HAMILTON ONTARIO nis 




















He Took It Along! 


We recently heard from a man who went 
to Europe for a six months’ stay. In his 
letter asking us to change his subscription 
address for that period, he said, ““Nation’s 
Business is the only American magazine I 
want to follow me over there.” 




















When writing to Norton Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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there should have been a joint or sevemj” 
policy on the life of the partners yable 
to the firm. Also each partner sho have 
been insured for the benefit of the 
with an agreement that proceeds should be 
held by the beneficiary for the use and benefit - 
of the estate of the deceased, with di 4 
for payment of the proceeds to the 
istrator or executor in full satisfaction fg 
the claims of the deceased partner. 
A joint policy could have been 
with proceeds payable to a trustee with an ey 
press trust agreement setting forth the 
of the proceeds of the policy in detail, 










































Ways of Liquidating : 


[NASMUCH as death of a partner dissolyes | 
the copartnership and a distribution of ag | 
sets must follow, the interest of the sever | 
partners must be determined and that inter 7 
converted into cash for the heirs or creditor 
or both. 

Where there are no creditors and no demand { 
is made or no probate proceedings had, a — 
happened in the illustration above, the de — 
ceased partner’s heirs must be reckoned with 
In fact a new partnership must be forme 
to be safe and this involves probate. | 

Frequently the heirs of a deceased partner | 
are not fitted to assume a partnership relation | 
to the going business. They may be minon | 
incompetents or inexperienced. In any event, 
the death of a partner means such a 
in situation as requires a complete readjust — 
ment of firm affairs, firm attitude, firm credit 7 
and firm prospects. Formal dissolution, wih | 
consequent impairment of good-will, loss of 
time for settling the estate and embarrass 
ment of credit must result. 

Now proper life insurance policies can be / 
drawn to meet all these partnership com 4 
tingencies and thus all uncertainty and diff 
culty is avoided both to the surviving partners 
and the estate of the deceased partner. 


Some Corporation Methods 


LEXANDER AND SWANSON night 
have forestalled some of the misfortun 
above outlined by converting their copartner 
ship into a corporation. A corporation co 
tinues in existence after the death of th 
stockholder and a copartnership must quit 
one way or another. 

Had they been incorporated, life insuranc 
policies could have been taken by the cor 
poration on the life of both, payable to t 
corporation. The death of Swanson 
have provided ready cash for the emergencits 
which followed and the business would m0 
have been sacrificed. The heirs would have 
inherited the stock of Swanson but not th 
right to conversion of firm property into 

An additional policy, joint or several, ups 
the life of each of the two stockholders coull 
have been issued upon an agreement that th 
proceeds be accepted in full for holdings. 

In either case the transactions are Si 
direct and conclusive. The contract of 
insurance, whatever its form, presents no 
nical difficulties and the proceeds may be # 
plied to the purposes set forth in the 
without delay, debate or court proceedings. ~ 

Where two partners have incorporated, 
can issue the stock as joint tenants with 
right of survivorship and protect their #F 
eral estates by a joint insurance policy. * 

The life insurance policy method of 
taining control of a corporation is Si 
more direct and more effective of puxp® 
than the common plan of voting trusts # 
trusteeing the ownership of capital stod 
Furthermore, the fact of the life insure 
forestalls uneasiness of creditors . 
concerned. 
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Corn and Cotton Weaker 
By ARCHER WALL DOUGLAS 


in the greater portions of the southern 
states, save in Texas where improve- 
ment was shown. Rains during the early 
of the month were accompanied by con- 
tinued and widespread damage by insects. 
Army worms and leaf worms stripped the 
plant of its foliage, thus checking entirely all 
including that of the bolls, which 
under such conditions were only partly de- 
veloped and opened prematurely. 

The constant rains also materially lowered 
the grade of quite a large portion of the 
crop, which is now made, as all fruiting is 
completed. There will be no top crop ex- 
cept in a few sections of Texas. Localities 
that were “poor” thirty days ago have in- 
creased somewhat both in intensity and di- 
mensions. 

Consequently those in personal touch with 
the unpalatable facts have scant regard for 
the September government report indicating 
an even larger yield than forecast in the Au- 
gust estimate. Nor do ginning returns hold 
out any such promise. 


Cir ise deteriorated during September 


Ginning Returns Drop 


OWADAYS, cotton is ginned about as fast 

as it is picked, so the ginning returns are 
a fair index of the probable total yield in con- 
nection with the question of whether the 
crop is late or early. If the crop was late 
last year, it is also late this season, and on 
September 25 the ginning returns for 1923 
were 650,000 bales less than for the same 
period twelve months ago. Texas, North and 
South Carolina were the only states showing 
any increase over 1922 while all the others 
indicated decreases of from 25 to 50 per cent. 

A yield of from ten to ten and a quarter 
million bales seems likely. 

Consumption by American cotton mills has 
increased of late as has also the export de- 
mand. The domestic cotton textile situation 
has likewise shown distinct improvement, as 
apparently the consumer realizes that high- 
priced cotton is inevitable for many months 
to come, and finding himself abandoned by 
fate, is becoming resigned to his lot. There 
is a price, however, where the worm will 
turn and refuse to buy, and manufacturers 
and distributers in textiles are seeking it. 


Corn Damaged by Frost 


RECENT evidence indicates even greater 
* damage to the corn crop in northern sec- 
tions of the Corn Belt than was at first appar- 
ent. At this writing, much of the standing 
corn is still in danger from frost. An unusually 
large proportion of this year’s corn is soft 
or frost-bitten, will never mature, and will 
be fed only in its green state. The result 
will be a materially smaller yield than the 
latest official figures indicated. The price of 
corn is consequently much higher than for a 
long time, which is a material factor for good 
business in the surplus corn states. 

There will also be a vast number of hogs 
to eat up the corn and prevent the price go- 
ing down because of lack of demand. De- 
Spite the great run of hogs to market, prices 
are well maintained by an increased domes- 
tic and export demand for pork products. 
Livestock are everywhere in most excellent 
condition, as recent general rains put pastures 
and grazing ranges in fine shape everywhere. 

This same precipitation placed the soil in 
Shape for plowing and seeding the winter- 











The Diversified Business 
of Our 
Commercial Depositors 


Merchants, exporters and importers, railroads, 
insurance companies, manufacturers, and scores 
of other concerns in almost every line of busi- 
ness are represented on the books of our Com- 
mercial Banking Department. 


Many of these accounts have grown from 
small beginnings to a size requiring the varied 
services and accommodations of a fully equipped 
commercial bank with world-wide contacts. 


These services and accommodations are avail- 
able at any of our offices, either in New York 
or Paris, because each office IS the Bankers 
Trust Company. 


BANKERS [RUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS 





When writing to Banxers Trust Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Over 600% Profit. 


For Catalog or 
Special Information 
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LEWIS-SHEPARD CO. 
575 E. First St. 
Boston, Mass. 
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When writing to Lewts-Suerarp and I, B. Foster Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 








grown small -grains. There is, as yet, no 
definite evidence of any decrease in winter — 
wheat acreage, either present or prospective. 
Possibly this may be the result of the some. 


what higher prices of wheat, or because jy, © 


the great wheat-growing states any sudden or 
sweeping change of this nature is practi 
impossible save in the slow and natural < 
ess of time, and when there can be found 
some adequate substitute for a cash crop like 
wheat which is always marketable and which 
can be stored almost indefinitely. oe 

This evolution has already taken place jn 
northern and central Illinois where corn and — 
livestock, especially hogs, have taken the 
place of the wheat formerly grown. That 
little-known but most important part of agri- 
culture, the production and marketing of 
fruits and vegetables, shows serious falling 
off up to the last week of September of this 
year as compared with the same period of 
last season, or 307,000 carloads against 
741,000 carloads, or a falling off in the busi- 
ness of probably more than $300,000,000, in 
the revenues of the growers of these prod.. 
ucts. Part of this is due to the oversupply 
of these commodities last season, and part to 
the widespread damage done by the late 
frosts of last spring. 


Less Spending Money 


[HE significant fact is that the people in 
the. districts where these products are 
grown have much less spending money this 
year than last, and all business in such locali- 
ties suffered accordingly. 

In all of our forecasts of 1924 we shall find 
this one of the most difficult problems. - Indus- 
trial life still goes at moderate pace and with 
the probability in most lines, save textiles, 
that it faces lower prices, whatever fond de- 
lusions it may cherish on this score. Possi- 
bilities of supply are greater than those of 
demand, as the manufacturers in leather goods 
and metals have discovered, nor is there any 
likelihood of this changing in the near future. 
It has come to pass even in the staple com- 
modities that enter largely into building and 
construction. 

In one sense, at least, it is a return to nor 
mal conditions in that it is a period when 
salesmanship is needed to sell goods, and 
when there is no longer the speculative incen- 
tive in general of advancing prices. There 
is no difficulty in marketing a reasonable 
amount of goods at fair prices as is being 
daily shown by those shrewd merchants, the 
department stores, in the large cities. 

It is not correspondingly easy to do this @ 
the country districts because ready money 
is not so plentiful there and the purchasing- 
power of the agriculturist is not on.a pat 
with that of the worker in industrial and com- 
mercial life. Yet the difference is in de 
gree and not in kind. 

There exists today a rather widespread ef- 
fort to minimize certain serious factors m 
the situation, such as poor crops in the dis- 
tricts where wheat is the principal reliance 
of the agricultural world, and some spots i 
the South where there is little or no cotton 
raised. But the situation is sufficient unto 
itself as it is and needs no glossing over. 
always, there are localities where business 
will be only moderate at best, and where 
collections will be poor. Yet these are dis- 
tinctly in the minority, both as to extent of 
territory and the number ef people com 


| cerned. The remainder of the country & 


most satisfactory so far as material conditions 
are concerned. The real problem lies in the 
general attitude of conservatism which is buy- 
ing only for its immediate needs or for needs 
which it is sure will occur. 
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Your Thanksgiving Dinner 


OUR pilgrim forefather went out 
behind the woodshed and shot a wild 
turkey for his Thanksgiving Dinner. 

The butcher boy delivers the Ken- 
tucky bird for your Thanksgiving table. 
The cranberries come from Cape Cod; 
olives from Spain and celery from Kala- 
mazoo; peas from France; condiments in 
the fruit cake from the ends of the world; 
black coffee from Brazil and the little 
lump of sugar from Cuba. Nota thing on 
your table do you go and get. It is all 
fetched long distances to your door, 

In fact, you go and get very little that 
you use in daily life. Someone brings 
it to you. The goods of the world 
would be of small value if they could 
not be transported to those who con- 
sume them. So, since time began, man 


has been improving his means of going 
and getting. 

In pioneer days goods were moved 
overland by wagon train; up and down 
the rivers by flatboat. The stage coach 
and the trip by horseback appeal to 
the imagination. But compare them with 
great freight trains and powerful motor 
trucks—with the motor car and the pas- 
senger train! 

Transportation is fundamental to 
every activity. And with every advance 
in transportation there has come a corre- 
sponding advance in civilization. 

The greatest advance came twenty-five 
years ago with the motorcar, which con- 
tributed more to the science of individual 
transportation than was developed in the 
preceding five thousand years. 


cA booklet will be mailed you, if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK *¢ CADILLAC * CHEVROLET ° 


OAKLAND * OLDSMOBILE * GMC TRUCKS 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Harrison Radiators - New Departure Ball Bearings 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims - Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears” - Lancaster Steel Products 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies - 


Klaxon Horns - Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


- United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories + 


- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 


» General Exchange Corporation furnishes insurance service for General Motors dealers and purchasers « 

















When writing to GeneraL Motors please mention the Nation’s Business 
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—in 14 ways an 
improvement 











over motors with 
ordinary bearings. 
Their notably 
advanced con- 
struction results 
in reduced cur- 
rent consumption 
and lowered pro- 
duction costs 
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Some months ago THE NATION’s BUSINESS 
printed an article by F. M. Russell, of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, explaining 
and defending plant quarantines and the meth- 
ods cf enforcing them. His was the side of 
the government expert. There is another side 
to this question, the danger to commerce from 
unreasonable quarantines; and this side is 
here presented by the Committee on Plant 
Quarantines and Their Administration of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York.—Tue 
EpITor. 


HE MERCHANTS’ ASSOCIATION is 

I on record not as opposing all plant quar- 

antines, but as asking an authoritative, 
non-government investigation of the methods 
of the Federal Horticultural Board; and it 
has requested the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States to undertake such an 
investigation. 

Mr. Russell’s article might lead the readers 
of THe Nation’s Business to think such 
an investigation unnecessary. As a matter 
of fact, Mr. Russell disregards serious com- 
plications and issues which have already 
arisen and which threaten to arise in increas- 
ing numbers as a result of certain phases of 
the crop-protection policy outlined. 

The point at issue is not, as suggested by 
Mr. Russell, “Shall we protect our crops?” 
but rather, “Shall we attempt to do so to a 
degree and by means of measures which al- 
though condemned by competent critics as 
(ultimately) futile, are tending to stifle an 
important branch of our national and inter- 
national commerce?” 

The ravages of insect pests and plant dis- 
eases in this country—as elsewhere—are of 
course serious and deplorable, and every good 
citizen favors proper and rational action by 
governmental authorities looking to their 
eradication if possible and, in any case, to 
their control. But even a superficial inves- 
tigation establishes the fact that such pests 
are, the world over, co-existent with vegeta- 
tion and plant life. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of Nature that plants and animals shall 
have their enemies and parasites; that where 
certain species go, there will their enemies 
follow; and that it is no less than futile to 
endeavor permanently to set up artificial bar- 
riers of rules or regulations to prevent the 
movement of such organisms across imaginary 
political boundary lines. Moreover, plant 
pests have existed, presumably, as long as 
the plants themselves; yet even in the long 
inhabited, thickly settled, intensively culti- 
vated, presumably heavily infested regions of 
Europe and Asia, crops are grown and har- 
vested as they have been for centuries and 
to a far greater extent than in the past, since 
man’s added knowledge has taught him how 
to protect and improve the plants he values. 


Some Scares Without Warrant 


For example, it was asserted that the Phyl- 
loxera many years ago was to destroy our 
vineyards, and grape-growers were in a panic. 
This calamity picture was relieved by the 
report of Prof. C. V. Riley, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, an entomologist of in- 
ternational standing in an official report: 
that this insect occurs very generally over the 
country east of the Rocky Mountains; that no 
vineyard, unless in an exceptional situation, is 
free from it. Ordinarily, however, on the ma- 
jority of our indigenous American vines, its pres- 
ence results in little or no harm. Even in grap- 
eries it may almost invariably be found, but 
rarely in sufficient numbers seriously to injure the 


or less abundance on the fibrous roots is no eyj. 
dence of injury, but rather an evidence to the 
contrary, for so long as there are fibrous Toots in 
abundance for it to attack, the injurious Stage of 
the disease, namely, the rotting or decay of 


larger roots, cannot be initiated. / 


* FF 


A worse panic was created with the 
pearance about 60 or more years ago of the 
wheat weevil, when farmers all over the coyp. | 
try began to mourn that no more wheat 
be grown. Those serious forebodings, now | 
reiterated regarding insect diseases and 
proved largely the result of undue 
Then in due course appeared the potato bug, 
when nothing but sweet potatoes were to be 
thereafter produced in the country. 

Similar predictions are now being advanced | 
by the alarmists, yet with time and intel. 
ligent treatment and the operation of natural 
laws, the great mass of vegetation, fruit and | 
food-bearing products have, on the whole 
gone forward in the past as now. | 

It is because there are seen in the 
administration of certain phases of “the war 
to save our crops,” discriminatory restrictions 
that tend to stifle individual initiative that 
the National Chamber of Commerce has been 
asked to investigate the entire subject upon 
a basis of unbiased, authoritative, scientific | 
and economic judgment. 

If a dangerous plant pest is known to 
exist in a certain country or district and 
if importations of a certain kind or group 
of plants are likely to introduce that pest, 
a quarantine should be raised against such 
country and such plants until the pest is over- 
come or for some other reason the emergency 
passes. That is right and desirable. 


Dangerous Power Developing 


Bet it is inconceivable that this policy of 
protection intends that because of um 
known insects and diseases that may exist i 
other lands, and because of the i 
that any plant importation might serve to i 
troduce one or another of them, all countries 
under the sun shall be rendered subject toa 
quarantine whereby practically all types a 
plants, healthy as well as diseased, shall k 
excluded—save under special permit issued 
according to the dictum of the controlling 
board as to “the need of the material in ths 
country.” 

The serious consideration of American it 
terests is directed to the policy which has 
been adopted by the Federal Horticulturd 
Board of the Bureau of Plant Industry, mle 
whose hands the virtual control of Americal 
horticulture is rapidly being gathered. lt 
this lurks, it is felt, a danger to Amencil 
progress and development no less serious than 
the curtailment of some of its crops to 
Mr. Russell’s article points. Moreover, Mt 
Russell’s figures with which he bolsters his 
argument are unsupported. 

“No careful, accurate entomologist, 50 far 
as I know,” says Dr. Glenn W. Herrick, pte 
fessor of economic entomology at Com 
University, “is rash enough to say that i 
ported pests’ in this country cause a loss 
$2,000,000,000.” : 

It may be pointed out here that the hort 
culture that is being harassed by the present 
quarantine policy means not the mere 
fying of personal taste on the part of 
occasional patron, but an established industty 
that produced in 1919, in greenhouses 
more than sixty million dollars worth of cut 
flowers and plants; a nursery business # 
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With the dawn of every business day 
more than 7,000,000 


UNDERWOOD 


typewriters go into action~ 
Speeding the World’ Business 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INC., UNDERWOOD B'LD'G. NY. Branches in all Principal Cities. » 


When writing to Unvperwoop Typewriter Co., Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Of interest to Readers of The Nation’s Bustness 


The Name Is Descriptive! 


BLOXONEND 


To insure permanency Bloxonend floors are composed of small 
Southern Pine blocks literally on end so that the end of the 


grain is exposed to wear. 


To insure lasting smoothness these small blocks are furnished 
in built-up strips nearly 8 ft. long. Laid with splines and 
nailed, a Bloxonend floor is a compact, substantial unit with 
no loose blocks to kick out or break the regularity of the 


surface. 








Detail within circle shows man- 
ner of dovetailing blocks onto 
baseboards (at factory). 


The detail behind circle shows 
how Bloxonend comes to job in 
built-up strips nearly 8 ft. long 
ready for installing. Sleepers 
unnecessary. 


Bloxonend (not paving) combines block durability with dressed and matched 
floor smoothness. It is rapidly laid over old or new concrete or wood floors. 
Users include leaders in practically every industry. 


Have your Secretary write our Nearest Office for Booklet “‘M’"’ 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 


New York: 501 Fifth Avenue 
Boston: 910 Broad Exchange 
Chicago: 332 So. Michigan 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Ave. 


San Francisco: 1007 Hobart Bidg. 
Portland: Cham. of Com. Bldg. 
Los Angeles: Metropolitan Bldg. 
Denver: 405 Bank Block 


BLOXONEND 
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MOORE’S ‘Sar SYSTEM 


In use in more than 300,000 offices 


Our FREE Book 
MOORE’S MODERN METHODS 


is @ practical book of 140 pages of information 
of great value to every one interested in office, 
factory, store, bank or outdoor record keeping. 
Iiustrates and describes 40 different forms for 
short cuts in Loose Leaf Records of all kinds. _ 
This Book FREE "<2 reauest is on r busi- 

ness letterhead. rite now 
for your copy. 





John C. Moore Corporation, 2095 Stone St., Rochester N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Loose Leaf and 
ound Record 

ices 
















Business-Managin¢g 
Our Cities 


A subject which often finds its 
reflection in tax rates is that of 
the city managers whose job 
it is to run the affairs of the 
municipality upon a strict busi- 
ness basis, free as possible from 
politics. Dorsey W. Hyde, Jr., 
Assistant Manager of the Civic 
Development Department of 
the U. S. Chamber, sets before 
youin the December Nation’s 
Business some things that city 
managers have accomplished, as 
set forth in their highly illumi- 
nating “achievement reports.” 

















When writing to Carter Broxonenp and Joun C. Moore Corp. please mention the Nation’s Businest 
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volving products worth some twenty million 


dollars more; the many allied and contributing 
industries that are essential to the production, § 


distribution and utilization of the 

means, also, the wealth represented jn 
homes, gardens and conservatories of milli 
of families throughout the country and jp 
the parks and public gardens, and, 

worth far more—though incapable of 
measurement—the aesthetic effect of orna- 
mental plants on the national life. 


Best Crops Derived From Imports 


Y FAR the larger part of the most valy. 

able food and fruit crops as well ag those 
grown for ornament in this country are the 
descendants of specimens introduced from 
older lands. Is it for this or any other gen. 
eration to say that new plant introduction 
shall be reduced to absolute essentials; that 
henceforth the aim shall be to render this 
country independent of foreign supplies? Ye 
the anounced belief and policy of the Fed 
eral Horticultural Board is that “every im. 
ported plant represents a potential introducer 
of a dangerous pest” and that the only way 
to provide an effective safeguard is to 
as rapidly as possible, the importation of ali 
plant products to the absolute minimum! 4s 
a matter of fact, the intent of the Plan 
Quarantine Law, as interpreted by those who 
framed and passed it, is that “the particular 
plant conveying the danger is excluded, but 
no unnecessary restrictions are to be placed 
upon plants not affected by the quarantine.” 

The quarantine has rendered it impossible 
to secure many popular bulbs, trees, shrubs 
and plants from seedsmen and n 
who were formerly able to obtain 
stocks; it rape sc in a manifold increase 
in the price of many common and universally 
desired plants; it has resulted in the prac 
tical elimination from the florist trade of 
many desirable and formerly enjoyed species 
—with a resulting limitation restriction of 
the public’s legitimate requirements, 

And always it must be borne in mind that 
the great majority of the excluded articles are 
not designated as known carriers of 
pests that are likely to attack any importa, 
staple grain or food crop, but merely as 
tential carriers of some enemy that may ext. 

That serious pests may have migrated hither 
before any comprehensive system of inspet- 
tion either here or abroad was established 
(just as pests native to this country have 
gone to other lands) is freely admitted. But 
that the moderate and still effective methot 
of protection employed in other countries 
and approved both by their authorities and 
many experts in the United States and whic 
fall far short of a general sweeping quaral 
tine, are not sufficient to meet present needs 
is seriously and vigorously questioned. 


Bureau Seeks More Power 


HE second main effect of the quarantine 
situation is associated with unjusti 
acts and tendencies on the part of the Fedenl 

Horticultural Board. Officials associated 
the board have expressed the desire 
expectation that ultimately the intr 
propagation and distribution into c 
channels of virtually all foreign plants wil 
be centralized in the Bureau of Plant Indu 
try of the Department of Agriculture! It® 
pertinent to ask whether any such progrl® 
has the sanction of the Congress. Andi 
such an assumption of obvious c 
activities is contemplated in the field of horti- 
culture, why should not similar devel 

take place, for instance, in connection with 
the importation of foreign livestock as 
Against these, quarantines are 
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raised, it is true, but never with the avowed 
intention of making this country “independent 


of foreign supplies” and future commercial 


ns. 

a it within the jurisdiction of any branch 
of the Government to exercise dictatorial 
powers over any industry to the extent of de- 
termining what specific material is or is not 
needed by that industry? Although the board 
disclaims any thought or intention of foster- 
ing home industry by erecting quarantine bar- 
riers against foreign stocks, it acknowledges 
the existence of such a result and emphasizes 
its obligation to maintain any quarantine here- 
tofore imposed so long as its removal might 
adversely affect domestic production enter- 
prises that have arisen under the stimulation 
of its rulings. It is also pertinent to observe 
that very many of the commendatory opin- 
ions of the board’s policy from members of 
the trade, are in large measure frankly based 

the fact that the quarantine regulations 
have afforded them economic protection and 
benefit. The protection against pests is 
treated as a purely secondary feature. 

Another regrettable result is a lowering of 
the national standard in matters horticultural 
that must result from a curtailment of plant 
introductions beyond a moderate and neces- 


limit. 
yo of horticultural products from Eng- 
land, Belgium, Holland, France, etc., have 
been greatly reduced to the serious injury 
of the important horticultural industries of 
those countries. 

Furthermore, from an economic and politi- 
cal, if not from a scientific or entomological 
viewpoint, it is impossible to conceive of sus- 
tained commercial relations between nations 
so long as one of them expects to enjoy the 
privilege of exporting anything it wishes to, 
while refusing to admit anything or every- 
thing from the others. 





Business Views on Recreation 


HE INCREASING belief among business 

men that wholesome, constructive recrea- 
tion out of business hours results in better 
work during business hours is reflected in the 
fact that such prominent business men as 
William Butterworth, president of Deere and 
Company; William E. Harmon, president of 
the William E. Harmon Real Estate Com- 
pany; Homer J. Buckley, president of the 
Buckley-Dement Advertising Company; and 
James Mullenbach, chairman of the Trade 
Board of Hart, Schaffner & Marx are on the 
program of the Recreation Congress held in 
Springfield, Ill.; October 8-12. 

The executive and office man who has be- 
come a devotee of golf or tennis or benefitted 
by an afternoon on the bleachers of the home 
team, begins to realize that what is good for 
him may be good for others. 

But while the business man is becoming a 

r in the relation between recreation 
and better work, he is also coming to believe 
that recreation outside of business hours is a 
matter that should engage his attention as an 
individual and as a citizen rather than as an 
official of a business concern and as an em- 
ployer. A large part of the refreshment 
which recreation should give will come from 
fresh contacts, different relationships. Here 
is a different field of endeavor where each 
one is free to choose according to his liking 
and to triumph according to his skill without 
thought of effects upon his business relation- 

So in this field the business man be- 
comes a neighbor and a citizen, giving of his 
means and his influence to make his neighbor- 

and his town a better place in which to 
enjoy the life which his business sustains. 
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MAN 
ALIVE! 





‘My brother was down 
and out; I gave him a 
copy of ‘MAN ALIVE!’ 
and it put him on his 
feet.’’ 


Thus spoxe a representative of a pub- 
lishing house. Similar expressions come to 
the publisher constantly. “It is great.” 
“Every worker, every high school boy, every 
college student should See a copy of this 
book.” “Chock full of inspiration” says an 
editor of a well known magazine. “I never 
read anything more inspiring” said a mother 
of six sons. “It compares favorably with 
‘Messa 
cier. “I am putting a copy in the hands of 
every employe” said a manufacturer. “It 
is a classic, it should be sold in millions” 
said a great executive. 


“MAN ALIVE!” will be a matchless 
Curistmas Girr for employes, for college 
youth, for all young men. Buy in quantities 
at wholesale, heen the publisher if your book- 
seller has not it in stock. 


Stiff board covers 414 x 6, 64 pages. 


Special Offer. We have a limited num- 
ber of “MAN ALIVE!” in pocket size, limp 
cover, gold stamped, which we offer in 
hundred lots only at twenty-five cents each. 


PRICES ON THESE TWO BOOKS 


Single copy,.....++.++2.+. 50 cents 
10 to 2§ copies, each...... 45 cents 
100 or more, each 


Order of your bookseller. If not in stock order of the publisher. 


THE BLODGETT PRES 


to Garcia’”’ said a western finan-. 


25 to 50 copies, each...... 40 cents 
$0 to 100 copies, each... .. 37 cents 
pe cevees 35 cents 


YOUR . 
TELEPHONE 


—The Voice of Your Business 


By PAULINE DUNSTAN BELDEN 






















This Book will make 
your telephone a Bigger 
Business Asset. 


Mercantile, Public Service, Bank and 
Hotel Executives are finding Mrs, Belden’s 
book invaluable for building a “house per- 
sonality.” Its use among executives and 
employes gives a house a good telephone 
voice. 

It is indispensable for training Private 
Switchboard rators for efficiency and 
courtesy. It teaches Salesmen and Clerks 
how to make friends for the house through 
the voices they broadcast daily er 
telephone. 

Mrs, Belden’s book has unstinted praise 
from the daily and trade press and is highly 
endorsed by business executives. 

Never before have business rules of con- 
duct been more aptly put in form than 
in the work of this successful Personality 
teacher. 

Buy in quantities at wholesale prices. 
Put a copy in the hands of every executive 
and employe who has public contact via the 
telephone. 


UNIVERSITY AND WHEELER AVENUES 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 





USE COUPON 





THE BLODGETT PRESS, University and Wheeler Aves., St. Paul, Minn. 


Send......... neal copies “MAN ALIVE!” 
De as copies “YOUR TELEPHONE: The Voice of Your Business.” 
Diiiiisccciimanenatiiiticiaveincal enclosed, as per published prices. 

SN aor iical cette omc a 


NOTE: Rated business houses may send 
orders, bill te fellow if preferred. 








When writing to Tur Biopcrrr Press please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Window Op 


Like This ? 





Or should one of 76 other combinations be used? 


ized knowledge of WindoWalls to the needs of 
each particular building. They try to design your 
windows so that, at minimum cost, you will secure 
proper light, and correct ventilation. Here is a 


“T never realized there were so many ways to 
fill the window openings in my building,” said a 
big manufacturer. He needed bays 12 lights 
wide by 5 lights high, and he had just been 


shown 79 logical ways to get 
them with Fenestra stand- 
ard and semi-standard win- 
dows. 

And he was even more sur- 
prised to find that the most 
expensive “layout’’ cost 
nearly 50% more than the 
most economical one. 

No wonder, then, that 
Fenestra Field Engineers are 
so frequently called into con- 
sultation by architects, con- 
tractors and building owners. 
Much more than dimensions 
and prices is involved. Not 
only the size of your window 


bays should be considered, but the height of your 

ceilings, the number and size of your work rooms 

and even the kind of work to be performed. 
Fenestra Field Engineers apply their special- 





or This ? 


bs 








Fenestra Five Fold 
Responsibility 


When you buy Fenestra WindoWalls—the rec- 
ognized standard for steel windows in America 
—we undertake the following items of service: 

1. To furnish a layout efficiently and eco- 
nomically designed for your particular building. 

2. To prepare a quick, accurate estimate for 
your contractor’s use in drawing up his bid. 

3. To supply promptly from our local office 
near you authentic details required by your 
architect or engineer. 


4. To ship the completed sash when and 
where they are needed—a service insured by the 
largest steel sash factory in the world, located 
at Detroit, a branch factory at Oakland, 
California, and 25 weli distributed warehouses. 

And finally, 


5. To assume entire responsibility for skilled 
and speedy installation through the services of 
the Fenestra Construction Company. 
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pertinent example: 

A large American corpora- 
tion had plans for a mam- 
moth new factory in an east- 
ern city. The local Fenestra 
Field Engineers after figur- 
ing the steel sash according 
to the tentative plans, sug- 
gested a re-arrangement of 
the window units. They were 
able to design a simpler “‘lay- 
out,” use standard instead 
of special units, increase the 
lighting area and retain al- 
most the same ventilation— 
a saving of $14,000 was made 
on the cost of the sash alone. 


You will find in the local Fenestra organization 
near you, practical men who are prepared to con- 
fer with you at any time without the slightest 
obligation on your part. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, T-2244 E. Grand Boulevard, DETROIT 
For Canada: Canadian Metal Window & Steel Products, Ltd., 160 River St., Toronto 
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A Record that Spells 


Investment Security 











“The People’s 


Messenger” 








195 Broadway 


N 1900 there was one Bell telephone 
to every ninety persons in the United 
States. Today there is one to less 
than every eight. 


Overthewires of the Bell System (which 
is the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Companyand Associated Com- 
panies) more than thirty-five million 
ae conversations daily take 
place. 


Day and night, the service of A.T.&T. 
is continuous; for forty-one years the 
company has an unbroken dividend 
record; and back of each share of its 
stock there is an unusual stockhold- 
ets’ equity which has resulted from 
a sound and conservative policy. 


In the growth and record of the Bell 

System service lie the reasons for the 
security of A.T.& T. stock as an in- 
vestment. And this security, in turn, 
accounts for the fact that there are 
more than 270,000 holders of this 
stock. 
A.T. &T. stock pays 9% dividends,netting over 
7% on its present open market price. Full 
information on this Seven-Per-Cent-and-Safety 
investment sent on request. 


ELL TELEPHONE 


SECURITIES CO_ he 


D.F Houston, President 
NEW YORK 




















Who are our 122,000 Subscribers? 


They are executives in 72,138 Corporations* 


In these corporations the magazine is being read by the following major executives: 


et ie ee ou a osiabie gS ee eeene 30,875 
A EE SO on oa ip kc cwctcccsescec 7,526 
ein,  ocgceedhs asebe esc nceceee 13,987 
EEN SES EE ee nn er a 13,495 
i Pe er eee eee eee ee ee eee 6,543 


Directors, Chairmen of Boards, Comptrollers, General 








Counsels, Superintendenfs and Engineers... ae 5,275 
ee ks cose wks tinee pared Cuda in 9,732 
Department Managers (Branch—Purchasing—Sales 

ls os ab awh es» cise ee bee sseee« 7,524 
Major Executives. ............ ON a eT BE 94,957 
ae Se oe ki a SEs seuss 8,997 
Total Executives. ............. Pre re ee 103,954 
es ed naw ctbbws ses ecces 18,975 





If this audience represents a market for your products, we shall be glad to give you 


complete advertising details 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington, D. C. 


*Pigures based on a complete investigation of all subscribers in twelve cities 




















When writing to-Beuw Tevernone Securities Co., Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 


Economics for 


Business Men 


Two YEARS ago Alvan T. Simonds, presj. | 


dent of the Simonds Saw and Steel Com. 
pany of Fitchburg, Massachusetts, published 
a little card in response to requests from 
business men for a list of books on economics, 
That first list of recommended books, drawn 
chiefly from his own reading, received a gor. 
dial welcome. In revising that list it seemed 
desirable to him to draw upon the 
and experience of others. To that 


he invited suggestions from bankers, business 


men, editors, and economists. ' 
The four groups included: Bankers—w. 
Randolph Burgess, J. E. Rovensky, James E 
Kavanagh; Business men—Thomas E, Dop. 
nelly, Charles R. Gow, W. W. Kincaid, Rich. 
ard A. Feiss; Editors—Richard J. Walsh 
Merle Thorpe, A. W. Shaw, B. C. Forbes: 
Economists—A. W. Douglas, Ray V. Leffler, B 
M. Anderson, Jr., David Friday, D. E. Bur. 


chell, Irving Fisher, R. B. Wilson, Homer 


B. Vanderblue, Warren M. Persons, H. § 
Person, Henry H. Farquhar, W. J. Donald 
T. N. Carver, Lee Galloway, N. R. Whitney, 
L. Gray, J. H. Friedel, Paul H. Douglass 
William J. Foster, Carl E. Parry, W. 1. King 

Mr. Simonds believes that the business 
man who knows the underlying theory and 
science of business is a better business man 
and contributes more to the welfare of his 


fellows by reason of that knowledge. Asa 
testimonial to record our support of Mr, Se | 


mond’s belief, which accords thoroughly with 
the editorial policy of THe Nation’s Bus- 
NESS, we print his revised list of books. 


SUGGESTED READINGS IN ECONOMICS 
Fundamental 


Tue WEALTH oF Nations, Adam Srzith. Ma 
millan. 
Elementary 


SoME PRoBLEMS IN CURRENT Economics, Rorty. 
A. W. Shaw Co. ! 
Tue A B C’s or Busrvess, McKee. Macmillan 
EcoNOMICS FOR THE GENERAL Reaper, Henry 

Clay. Macmillan. 
Tue Economic DEVELOPMENT OF THE UNI» 

STATES, Lippincott. Appleton. 
ELEMENTORY Economics, T. N. Carver. Ginn 
IntTRODUCTION TO Economics, Turner. Scribners 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION, Keir. Ronald. 
OUTLINE oF Economics (3d revised edition), By. 

Macmillan. 
Economics (2 vols.), Fetter. Century Co. 
THe STABILIZATION OF Business, Edie. 

lan. 

Advanced 


PrINcIPLES OF Economics, Taussig. Macmillan 

Princirtes oF Economics, Alfred Marshall 
Macmillan. 

INCOME IN THE UNrtTep States, National Burea 
of Economic Research. 

Prorits, WaGES, AND Prices, Friday. Harcoutt, 
Brace, and Howe. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND Busrvzss Cycres, MceGu® 
Hill. 

Tue Frvanctat OrcanizaTion oF Socrety, Mou 
ton. University of Chicago Press. 

BANKING AND Busrxess, Willis and Edwards 
Harper and Brothers. 

Special 

Tue Case ror CapiTatism, Withers. Duttom 

Money, Foster AND CATCHINGS. Pollak Found 
tion. 

Ax Approach 10 Busrxess ProsLeMs, Sha® 
A. W. Shaw Co. 

History oF Lasor IN THE UNITED STATES, Com 
mons. Macmillan. 

Tue A BC oF THE FEDERAL a System, 
Kemmerer. Princeton University 

AGRICULTURAL Economics, Taylor. Macmillse- 
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Chips from the Editor's 
Work Bench 


HE ARABS have had wide fame for their 
Tay to break camp and move in silence. 
ellow’s brief mention of their skill was 
sufficient to his day. But in our times the 
folding chair supplements the convenience of 
the collapsible tent. The Bedouin who has 
ted atop an uncovered ant-hill in the 
open desert may now take his ease on higher 


iets from Aden say that carpenters 


there are making seats to supply the market, 
but exports from Austrian manufacturers 
have made competition for the domestic 


chairs. 





CE CREAM sodas and other soft drinks 

have captivated the British taste. So re- 
port American consuls stationed in the Isles. 
Our information is that 3,000 soda fountains 
were installed last year, half of them oi 
American make. Most of the fruit and sirup 
preparations come from the United States. 
But tea still rules the national favorite, and 
is not likely to be easily budged out of popu- 
lar favor by colorful concoctions from this 
side the pond. : 

Here’s how, John, and look to it that you 
do us reason in a cup of carbonated cheer 
from one of our fountains. We dassent go 
any stronger over here. And have a care that 
hands across the sea do not slip you an ice 
cream cone which requires a different tech- 
nique from the soda in getting satisfaction 
from its substance. 

Prosit! 


‘4 








LECTRICITY is turned to a new use. 
Sentence of death has been passed on 
the all too common housefly by electrical en- 
gineers. A contrivance has been designed to 
receive current from the ordinary lamp sock- 
et. It is to be baited and affixed to a wall or 
some other place where flies gather. Only a 
fraction of a watt is required for a fatal 
shock, the engineers say. 
A new device for fly extermination merits 
anew slogan. “Watt the fly” is in character 
with the reported progress, eh watt? 


ELIGION is made more comfortable 
~ “ with the progress of business in contriv- 
ing facilities for observance of its forms. 
Consider the Mahometan who is required to 
remove his footwear on entering a mosque. 
Ease of putting on and taking off his foot- 
wear holds a special importance for the Turk. 
Light galoshes seem to have met his need. 
They are easily slipped on and off, and by the 
Turk’s recognition they have won a new mar- 
ket in Constantinople. Now trade follows 
closely on the heels of the Faithful. 


“BALKAN prunes might improve” is a 

Juicy morsel in the news from Bel- 
grade. Not a chance, we think. A prune’s a 
prune the world around, and no hocus-pocus 
with’ nature promises to transmute that 
plebeian of fare into an autocrat of the break- 
fast table. The Serbian prune is small and 
there is difficulty in obtaining large shipments 
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Their Future 


Some thoughts on wise financial provision for 
your children 


AN your son be assured 

of an educatiéri#which will 
equip him properly for pro- 
fessional or commercial life? 
How can a fund, large or small, 
be set aside, as capital, to be 
drawn upon when he begins to 
practice his profession or 
enters business? 


And the little girl? You may 
wish her to go to college or, if 
she shows special talent, toa 
school of music or art. Per- 
haps you would like her to 
have an income of her own, 
until her marriage, or through- 
out her life. 


The modern trust company, 
by providing the means of safe- 
guarding funds placed in trust, 
will aid you in making these 
hopes a reality. 

Acting as trustee under 
your will, or a living trust, it 
protects the funds you set 


-aside now, or the money, 


and property you leave in 
your Estate. The trust com- 
pany willinvest conservatively, 





pay income regularly, or de- 
vote the funds to such uses as 
you direct. 


You can make suitable pro- 
vision for your wife in the same 
way. By making the trust 
company the custodian of that 
which you leave for her benefit 
as well as for the children, 
you will free your wife from 
money worries and protect her 
against the losses due to in- 
experience in financial affairs. 


Ask a 
Trust Company 


FOR A COPY OF 


“Safeguarding Your Family’s 
Future”’ 


a 24-page book- 
let of information 
on how you can 
protect your fam- 
ily by means of a 
trust arrange- 
ment, and how a 
trust company can 
serve you. Or 
write to the ad- 
dress below for 
a copy. 


TRUST COMPANY DIVISION 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
110 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


























When writing to American Banxers Association please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Kilowatt hours 
d interest days 
y . . . - ° - ? 
HE distribution of elec- As the income from such pn 
tric light and powerisef- bonds is liberal, Interest 
fected by great publicutility Days are doubly welcomed. 
y great p y Da 

companies, aided by themar- Whenever you see public 
vels of modern equipment. utility bonds offered by this 
The National City Com- Company, you may be sure 
pany distributes high-grade that the issue has_ been 
public utility bonds to in- searchingly analyzed before 
vestors through its chain of we recommend it as a de- 
more than 50 offices in lead- sirable investment in its 

ing cities. class. 
The National City Company 

National City Bank Building, New York 
Offices in more than fifty leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 
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of uniform quality. 
Plum trees now become inte i 


marks to give new aspect to the Balkan 


question. 

Despite small size, the Serbian. prune was 
well able to survive the buffetings of wing 
and tide—4,888 short tons were exported last 
From Trieste and Belgrade, 1,145 
short tons of prunes valued at $142,529, were 
shipped to the United States. And France js 
looking for a big harvest of prunes, with jm. 
ports of California prunes sharply reduced if 
the domestic crop keeps promise. 


OMANCE in the desert preserves jts 


traditional trappings but takes thought 
of modern utilities in playing its conventional 
The flowing burnous of many an Ar. 
bian sheik conceals a vacuum bottle, reports 
Consul Davis. So, too, the caravans that go 
forth from Aden provide against thirst with 
an equipment of vacuum bottles. American 
vacuum bottles are displacing bottles of Ger. 
man and Japanese manufacture, finding favor 
over lower prices with superior quality, adds 
the consul. A slip ’twixt hip and lip is bad 
business in the desert, but a good bottle will 
hold its own in a fall. 

And from Algeria comes word that mor 
than one hundred tractors were sold during 
the first six months of 1923, with machines 
of British make in greatest number. 


“POPCORN, fresh candied popcorn!” 

Whoever heard that cry at a bull 
Probably no one. Popcorn does not 
seem an adequate shock absorber for a 
spectacle of blood and sand. Even s0, a 


business man in Vigo, Spain, has set upa } 


popcorn-vending machine bought in these 


States and now makes ready to test his wares © 


on a bull-fight crowd. Luck to you, sefor. 








PAIN and Iceland have made a trade 

treaty. The document specifies that 
Spain is to grant most-favored-nation treat- 
ment to dried codfish from Iceland, and Ice 
land is to exempt Spanish wines of not more 
than 21 per cent alcoholic content from im 
port prohibition. 

What a stand-off! Now the Spanish internal 
economy may be lubricated and padded with 
portions of cod-liver oil, and the cockles o 
the Icelandic heart may be warmed wilh 
drafts of Castilian vintage. : 

The elevation of Bacchus to equality with 
the sacred cod is like to seem heresy to fi 
up Gloucester way. Wine for codfish. We 
lean for explanation on the ancient aphorism 
that there’s no accounting for tastes. 3 
were we to choose? . . . Well, the thing jut 
doesn’t seem real. 


(THERE'S less light in Korea, says the De 
partment of Commerce and then su 
ments its assertion with explanation that 
use of kerosene calculated for each perso 
for a year has fallen below a half gallon 
cause of decreased buying power. 

Korea received more than 7,000,000 gal- 
lons of kerosene and other illuminating oils # 
1922, but a review of import returns 
that the annual demand for kerosene has d& 
clined about 2,000,000 gallons from the i 
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jrements for 1913. The increased use of 
electricity now holds promise of a wider illu- 
mination. Importations of electric light 


equipment rose in value from $39,000 in 


1913 to $800,000 in 1921, the latest year 
reported. 





MERICAN-MADE kitchen utensils are 
A ousting “made in Germany” ware from 
the shelves of Spanish housewives. Higher 
quality is favored over lower prices. We 
wonder what Spanish husbands think of the 

erican rolling pin. 
ae here it leads a double life. Once only 
a lowly cylinder for leveling the acclivities 
of fresh dough, it now takes time off from 
the kitchen to help cartoonists with their 
daily bread. ; eae 

The hand that holds the rolling pin is like 
to rule the world. Give way, there, sceptres. 
Make room, on the national ’scutcheons!—- 
give place to the good commoner, Rolling Pin! 
Is there no modern herald to blazon the sig- 
nificance and symbolism of the rolling pin, 
couchant, volant or rampant on a tonsure 
masculine? 


SYNTHETIC 
FOOD 
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OW WE know what’s to become of the 

farmer. The word is passed along that 
J. B. S. Haldane, an English scientist, pre- 
dicts chemical synthesis of foods within 120 
years to a degree that will rate agriculture a 
luxury, and mankind will be completely urban- 
ized. A hard fate for the agriculturist, and a 
hard living for poets and artists if such there 
be in that distant day. And what of the gar- 
dens tilled by suburbanites and commuters? 
IH fares the day when no seed catalogue may 
proclaim man’s kinship with the soil. 


Chemistry thou art afoot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 


But invitation to choice is only empty 
fealty to courtesy when meals hold a single 
course. If the doctor had his crystal in good 
kelter the folk who are up and about when 
his forecast falls due may as well take their 
calories from a needle. And who is to take 
old Judge Palate’s place? “Dame Science,” 
you say? Well, well, so it goes, so it goes. 
Poor old fellow, he made mistakes, but no 
one can hope to please all tastes. 


SOMETHING is to be done about the 
dearth of bananas explained with synco- 
pated variations in theater and cabaret. The 
vociferous refrain of song-pluggers has borne 
fruit. Nearly every one down in the El Hule 
district of Oaxaca, Mexico, is growing 
bananas. Considering the large number of 
trees planted it is estimated that production 
should increase to from 200,000 to 300,000 
tons of fruit in the next few years, says our 
commercial attaché at Mexico City. 

_ The banana, it seems, is delicate and easily 
discouraged with life in this world. In its 
impressionable youth it is exposed to thiclavia- 

icola, and things like that. If the thic- 
lavia-basicola gets a good grip, it’s all up 
with the banana. But diseases with hard 
names do not deter the growers, and they are 

ting the fungus enemies of the fruit with 
re. By their works we shall know the fruit 
of their victory. An army with bananas! 


ere’d be a sight to make those song writers 
change their tune! 
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Defining our new specialized 
service to out-of-town customers 


SERVICE may be said to be special- 
A ized only when it is performed by 
a man or a group of men who by train- 
ing and experience have a thorough 
understanding of the several factors 
underlying the problems laid before 
them. It is only through such under- 
standing that an accurate and satisfac- 
tory solution of these problems can be 


reached. 


The Irving-Columbia’s “«Out-ot- 
Town” Office is not a mere department 
handling a routine volume of work. It 


is a separate unit with a separate staff 


composed of men who through training 
and long contact understand the prob- 
lems of business throughout the country. 


Members of this staff through busi- 
ness association are thoroughly conver- 
sant with current conditions in different 
sections of the country. They are there- 
fore entirely appreciative of the particu- 
lar needs of every correspondent and are 
alive to the importance of accuracy and 
dispatch in handling all out-of-town 


business. 


An inqu 


iry addressed directly to our “Out-of-Town” 


Office will bring details of its complete facilities. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA 


TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Reserve System 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Where New Hotels 


Are Sometimes Born 








Chambers of Commerce in scores 
of cities, large and small, have 
secured new and modern hotels 
$ for their respective cities through 
. the employment of the Hocken- 
bury plan of community hotel 
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finance. 
Where? Well, here’s a list: 
Syracuse, N. Y. Corry, Pa. 
1 Johnson City, Tenn. Ypsilanti, Mich. 
i Las Vegas, N. Mex. Astoria, Oreg. 





: Santa Barbara, Calif. : 
Ocean City, N. J. Union, &. C. 


aaa Fayetteville, N. C. Winfield, Kans. 

Lp Burlington, N. C. Gardner, Mass. 

New Britain, Conn. Seattle, Wash. 

Michigan City, Ind. Frederick, Md. 
: Petaluma, Calif. Salem, Mass. 
: | Northampton, Mass. Effingham, II. 
m3 Alhambra, Calif. Tacoma, Wash. 

A t ; Mt. Sterling, Ky. Suffolk, Va. 

i ; Niagara Falls, N. Y. Bedford, Ind. 
3 Bridgeton, N. J. Urbana, III. 

i t i Minneapolis, Minn. Beatrice, Nebr. 
a Shelbyville, Ky. Cynthiana, Ky. 
mj Williamsport, Pa. Okmulgee, Okla. 

ay 3 Jamestown, N. Y. Superior, Wis. 

Port Jervis, N. Y. Perry, N. Y. 
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Ask the Chamber of Commerce 
presidents in these towns of the 
worth of our service. Ask them 
if there would have been a new 
hotel without the Hockenbury 
plan. 
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a Or, if you prefer first-hand 
‘ i} evidence of what other cities are 
ij doing, ask us to place your name 
on our list to receive each 
month a copy of THE HOTEL 
FINANCIALIST; It’s. free to 
readers of THE NATION’S 
BUSINESS. 
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W hat Can Germany Pay? 


HEN Harold G. Moulton and Con- 

stantine E. McGuire prepared the 

text of “Germany’s Capacity to 
Pay” (McGraw-Hill Book Company), they 
undoubtedly knew that an occasional cry of 
“pro-German” would be raised, but almost 
unanimously their studies have been accepted 
as a scientific effort to answer a debated 
question. 

Let us not, however, undertake here to 
accept or to deny the conclusions which 
Prof. Moulton has reached in his researches 
for the Institute of Economics. Let us rather 
restate some of them and express our gratitude 
that they have been presented in a form so 
readable and so understandable. 

This is the primary premise laid down by 
the authors: 

The total capacity of Germany to pay will be 
measured by the excess of her exports of goods 
and services rendered to foreigners over the im- 
ports of goods and the receipt of services from 
foreigners. 


And to that premise they stick through thick 
and thin. Suggest to them that “A nation’s 
capacity to pay is measured by the“excess of 
annual production over annual consumption” 
and he retorts by saying that the excess is 
not necessarily in form to transfer to foreign 
countries. Much of it—most of it—may be 
in the shape of railroads, new buildings, high- 
ways—a dozen forms of wealth, but not of 
wealth that can go abroad. 

So, too, of such suggestions as that Ger- 
many borrow in the United States or neutral 
countries to pay her reparation debts. Prof. 
Moulton puts them to one side as a shifting, 
not a meeting, of the situation. So, too, of 
the proposal to deliver corporate securities, 
for these are but promises on another form, 
and the payments can only be made in goods 
as before. 

If we agree that the measure of Germany’s 
ability to pay is the excess of her exports 
visible and invisible over her imports of both 
classes, a natural question is, “What are Ger- 
many’s minimum import needs?” These the 
authors put at 14 billion gold marks. These 
14 billion go for two chief classes of import: 
(1) raw materials and partly manufactured 
goods; and (2) food. Then the book goes 
on: 


It is obvious that she (Germany) must export 
14 billion gold marks in order to pay for neces- 
sary imports. She will then be able to make 
reparation to the extent that she can muster 
goods in excess of 14 billion gold marks’ worth 
of goods each year—without increasing imports 
above 14 billions. 

* * * * 


According to the more moderate views now 
prevailing as indicated in both the French and 
London reparation proposals of January, 1923, a 
total of about 50 billion gold marks—1 billion a 
year for fifty years—constitutes the amount that 
Germany was then believed to be able to pay. 
Our own conclusion is that no one can say pre- 
cisely what amount Germany can pay, because 
nobody knows whether German exports can be 
made to exceed German imports. But, if Ger- 
many is to pay 1 billion a year for fifty years, 
it is clear that her exports on the basis of 1922 
values would have to average about 15 billion 
gold marks a year. 


There is the nub of Mr. Moulton’s argu- 
ment, and you can’t swing him away from it. 
He concerns himself in this book not at all 
with the political factors in reparations. If 
France wants a helpless Germany, that’s one 
matter; but if France wants money, she can 
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get it only by letting German exports rige 
above her imports. 

Last month this magazine quoted Mr, Moul- 
ton’s assertion that “implied in this (the mak. 
ing of reparation payments by increased ex. 
ports) is a driving down of wages and 
duction costs below the level of the world a 
large, in order that Germany may persistently 
undersell competitors in world markets,” 
Which seems a good deal like saying to a 
man, “The only way to collect your bill is 
to let your competitor put you out of 
business.” 

Prof. Moulton does not let his view go un. 
challenged. In fact, he challenges it himself 
and raises this rhetorical question: 

“Germany has, in fact, paid considerable 
sums despite the unfavorable trade and finap- 
cial balance with other countries. Is there 
not something wrong, therefore, with the prin- 
ciple enunciated?” 

Having propounded this question, Prof, 
Moulton answers it. Germany has paid large 
sums even though she had an international 
deficit rather than an export surplus. Much 
was payment in kind, a process which under 
the conditions prevailing could not go o 
indefinitely. Further payments were made 
through German property held abroad and 
the purchase of property in Germany by 
aliens. A surprising amount was paid by the 
speculative sale of paper marks. John May- 
nard Keynes figures that 3.5 billion 
marks were paid for Reichsbank notes from 
1919 to 1922, inclusive, and that their nomi- 
nal value was between 25 and 30 billions. All 
these means of payment, however, he tre 
gards as in their very nature temporary. 

How much Germany has paid by these and 
other methods is a matter of wide dis- 
agreement, how wide it is interesting to note. 
The Allies officially admit the receipt up to 
the beginning of this year of only about § 
billion gold marks, while Germany reckons 
that she has paid some 40 or 50 billions, a 
discrepancy on a bill that needs some recon 
ciling. Mr. Moulton’s conclusion is: 


The tangible values surrendered by Germany 
to the Reparation Commission, as distinguished 
from the total credits to which Germany may 
or may not be entitled on the books of the 
commission in reduction of her capital debt, ag- 
gregate between 25 and 26 billion gold marks. 


Mr. Moulton has an interesting discussion 
of Germany’s present economic situation, out 
wardly but little damaged by the war. That 
is true even though a part of her equipment 
has passed into non-German hands. Her fe 
trouble is in the upset international financial 
and economic system. He cites Switzerland 4 
an interesting example: 


Consider Switzerland. Natural resources 
tact; population enlarged; capital goods ™ 
creased; management improved; and with bank- 
ing coffers overflowing with gold. Swiss economic 
conditions should leave nothing to be 
The Swiss economic organization is, however, 2° 
longer properly articulated with that of the tet 
of the world. Before the war Switzerland & 
ported visible luxuries and “invisible” scenery 
sufficient in amount to pay for her food, about 
three-fourths of which had to be imported. At 
the present time the people of Europe, at least, 
must curtail their purchases of Swiss : 
and they have more important uses for their 
money than the purchase of Swiss scenefy- 
Meanwhile, the Swiss need for food is as 
as ever. One must conclude, therefore, that 
Switzerland is in a precarious economic 
tion. All of the neutral countries, in fact, 
economic resources in abundance; but these 
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It’s expensive to be scared into sprinkler protection 
If you are not conscious of your fire risk, it is only good fortune that has spared 
you the experience of others who delayed their sprinkler protection until it was 
too late. It’s cheaper to take the lesson of others, especially when you can let 
your sprinkler equipment pay for itself. Let us explain. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO, 
SALES AND ENGINEERING OFFICES: Atlanta, Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincin- 


nati, Cleveland, Dallas, Grand Rapids, Los Angeles, Memphis, room 5 Newark, New O ne, New 
York, Omaha, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland Oregon, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Syracuse. 
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sources are in considerable measure impotent 
because the general economic organization is oyt 
of joint. 



















We have touched only in barest outline g 
few of the main points which the author 
make, giving the conclusions rather than the 
reasoning, but no one need hesitate to tackle 
“Germany’s Capacity to Pay.” It is possible 
for a reader to finish the book unconverted, 
but he is certain to leave it with a senge 
of gratitude for the clarity and simplicity of 
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i its language. W. B. 
# ih Foreign Trade Organization, by J. Anton de 
es ng : Haas. The Ronald Press Company, New 
+ a on York. 
3 a i “Whatever virtue the present text 
F : a. elie accordingly, lies mainly in its making available 








for American students and others some of the | 
ee f e 99 wealth of material which exists in widely scat. 
An tered places, and in many languages,” Prof : 
extra measure oO service de Haas writes in the preface to this new book 3 

on foreign trade. This book will offer a profu- 


The typical old fashioned Thanksgiving dinner was characterized by sion of just such wealth to the seeker after 
its bounty. Good things in extra measure were prepared for the ne of ae ee “t Haspe (S700 ry . 
occasion—just a little more than would usually be expected. according to the book), or the documentary his 

In Chicago throughout every business day in the year The tory of the Brussels statistical schedules, or cham- 

; ‘ Gn ; bers of commerce from the Dark Ages to date 
Continental and Commercial Banks are giving to the requirements or the industrial exposition from 1756 to date, 
of their customers just a little more attention than would usually be ex- or oon" 5 — in rence = European 

° ° ° ° stock and produce exchanges, and some of the 

pected, surrounding each transaction, whether little or large, with— other landmarks and lighthouses of the aan 
ee — and private organization of international busines, _ 

‘An Extra Measure of Service The American reader of this book must enlarge 

his outlook beyond the horizon of our own 

The CONTI American chambers of commerce and trade or- 

NENTALaad COMMERCIAL ganizations and government service, and must 

B N K S take a look at foreign experience down through 

A the ages. 








He must also enlarge his vocabulary to con- 
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} f hat your WO rkm aL want in Job Analysis and the Curriculum, by Edward 


K. Strong, Jr., and Richard S. Uhrbrock 


CHICACO sider the “social,” “cultural” and “agglomera- i 
ae : : , 
esources more than 000 tive factors in plant location, the services of { 
R $500, ,000 “functional middlemen” and such things as “pure ( 
= materials (meaning thereby materials which be ‘ 
come in their entirety a part of the finished t 
! 
t 
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a 
a goggle 1s—Satfet and Comfort Williams & Wilkins Company, Baltimore. 
y A study of executive work, more particularly , 
, in the printing business. Specifications for nine I 
“fj Safety teen jobs from president to stock room foremaa ] 
if, flange are given. Chapters are devoted to the best i 
: ‘ oe methods of teaching men who may fill such posts : 
glass, wide field Much of it worked out at the Carnegie Institute t 
of vision. of Technology. The edito: says of this volume: a 
Face - fitting “It presents a successful method for an objective . 
Late toh, determination of the content of a technological ( 
corrosive, and vocational curriculum.” 
ight weight. 
: ‘ No. LJ313 Unemployment and Our Revenue Problems, r 
By "All-purpose by John Sturgis Codman. B. W. Huebsch, ! 
goggle Inc., New York. 0 
The author finds in higher taxation on land 8 e 
Willson Goggle, WORKMAN will risk loss of Code for the Protection of the solution for most of our industrial problems, i- n 
re op ag ee te his eyes rather than wear ill. Heads and Eyes of Industrial cluding unemployment. More than that, he sees . 
work. Extra deep eye fitting, uncomfortable goggles. Give Workers,” and to give the utmost in such a tax on German land, mines and water- 
cups. him Willson Safety Goggles and te = comfort. power a means of paying the indemnity. 
will wear them. like so many of our modern economists, he proves d 
All Willeon Goggles are de- There are Willson Safety i, it by bringing Robinson Crusoe up to date. P 
sane gain aril de fr all inal eras ts | Industrial Democracy by Glen E-Plumbaal | 
mands of the workman. a al Gan epee William G. Roylance. B. W. Huebsch, Inc, “ 
Willison Goggle, Ti. made to art gfe “- oo ae catalog. op) po eas Waite i 
lis ge By al : he atic : : . . Contains in definite form the late Glenn E. p 
ight pe Can be WILLSON GOGGLES, INC., Reading, Pa. Plumb’s plans for the securing of “social justice a 
worn over glasses. Largest factory in the world making goggles, through “industrial democracy.” The chapter 
respirators and welding helmets exclusively. on “the reorganization of industry” is, we assume, re 
FF { ‘§ y the accepted statement of “the Plumb plan.” : 
at qe r ) e Wt Federal Income Tax Laws, by Walter E. Barton ce 
Sid Bad bn ea SX and Carroll W. Browning. John Byrne g 
53 Company, Washington, D. C., 1923. te 
The federal income tax laws of 1921, 1918 n 
1917, 1916, 1913 and 1909 arranged in parallel t 
columns by corresponding sections and anrotated tr 
by citation of cases. Included are all earlier b 
income tax laws from 1861 on. a 
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Some Recent Federal 
Trade Cases 


HE use of trade names on goods which do not 
 orehe with the established significance of 
their marks or brands is again condemned by 
the Federal Trade Commission in a number of 


new cases. 


HREE concerns dealing in silver-plated ware, 
pipe and similar wares are charged with 
selling and offering for sale large quantities of 
silver-plated ware on which they had stamped or 
impressed the words “Sheffield,” “Sheffield Plate, 
and other similar designations including the name 
Sheffield. The plated ware so marked, the com- 
mission contends, was not manufactured in Shef- 
field, England, or of material made in Sheffield, 
and is therefore misleading to the general public, 
and unfair to competitors who deal in the genuine 
silver-plated ware. 


ANUFACTURING and selling men’s shirts 
LVI made from materials made in the United 
States, and labeling the shirts so made “English 
broadcloth,” is held to be unfair competition in 





This article outlines some of the 
charges, findings and orders issued by 
the Commission in consideration of 
complaints proceeding from trade prac- 
tices in connection with: 


Butter Paint 

Candy Shellac 
Glue Shirts 
Hosiery Silver Plate 


Tailoring 











a complaint issued against two shirt manufac- 
turers of New York City. A practice of the sort 
described in the complaint, the commission 
charges, has a tendency to mislead and deceive 
the trade and the general public into the erro- 
neous belief that shirts so labeled are manufac- 
tured of English broadcloth imported from 
England. 


DECISION directed to two paint dealers do- 

ing business in Detroit and Cleveland pro- 
hibits them from using the legend “U. S. Quality 
Paint” in connection with a product not manu- 
factured for the United States Government or 
according to government specifications. One of 
the men, the commission explains, manufactured 
a house paint and at the suggestion of the other 
man labeled the paint with the words “U. S. 
Quality Paint.” The paint so labeled, continues 
the commission, was then sold and delivered in 
quantities by the two men, acting in concert, to 
retail dealers in various states dealing in so-called 
Army and Navy goods, but carrying also stocks 
of other merchandise. The paint under consid- 
eration, the findings in the case declare, was not 
made for the United States Government nor ac- 
cording to any government specifications. 


A TOLEDO candy company is charged with 
- manufacturing chocolate-coated candy bars 
having the size and shape of well-known ice 
cream bars and with distributing them in con- 
tainers bearing a legend which includes the words 
“Chocolate Ice Cream Bar.” That practice mis- 
leads the general public and is unfair to com- 
petitors, asserts the commission in making its 
allegation that the bars do not contain ice cream. 


IMULATING the trade mark of a competitor 

Js charged by the commission as unfair com- 
petition in a complaint issued against a New York 
company. The company is a manufacturer of 
glue used in the millinery trade and according 
to the commission’s citation, has adopted the 
name “G LU” for its product. That name, 
the commission asserts, closely resembles the 
trade-mark “U-Glu” which has long been used 
by a competing corporation. Further allegations 
are to the effect that the company named in 
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“Shall we hold back— 


or go ahead?” 


The EXECUTIVES of a manufacturing company were 
confronted with animportantquestion concerning pro- 


duction. Should they hold back—or go ahead? 


“Wait!” said one. “I have been talking with our 
bank. They are sending us a survey of conditions 
which contains more facts than we have been able to 
gather, and a study of the bearing of these facts on 
the production schedule we have under considera- 


tion now.” 


Decisions can be made accurately only when all the 
facts are known. The Equitable isin touch, day by day, 
with changing conditions in many localities and indus- 
tries. Its officers are trained to interpret the facts and 
apply them to specific business problems. 


Thus we frequently are able to help a commercial 
customerto eliminate guessworkindeciding some prob- 
lem relating to production, selling, or organization. 


Officers of manufacturing and mercantile companies 
whose growing business requires a more compre- 
hensive banking service are invited to consult us, 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
COLONIAL OFFICE 
37 WALL STREET 222 Broadway 


DISTRICT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA: 
Land Title Building 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 
Lonpon: 
10 Moorgate, E.C. 2 
Bush House, Aldwych, W.C. 2 


IMPORTERS 
AND TRADERS OFFICE 


E BALTIMORE: 
oe Rue de la Paix 247 Broadway PR and Redwood Sts. 


Mexico City: 


2 a Sall ‘ 
48 Calle de Capuchinas 9 South La Salle St 


San Francisco: 
485 California St. 














When writing to Tue Eourraste Trust Company please mention the Netion’s Business 
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The new way of 
visualizing 
records 


Records that are now hiding facts 
are brought out into the cpen with 
Acme Equipment. Vital facts de- 
mand and get action this new way. 


4 card in : sight (overlapping 
Within & 3 seconds of your finger 


—_ on either side of card with- 
out removing from file. 


if ‘ailaeiasedh oupnes. be misfiled. 
(Errors entirely eliminated). 

Your entire business visualized 
before you. 

Your file Bert osoeahy tripled 
(two-thirds of payroll saved). 


Your present card records easily 
transferred to Acme eeleonens. 


Simple color signal systems flag 
your eye to conditions needing 
attention. 


For All Records 


Sales, stocks, credit, employee, etc., 
etc. Acme Equipment flashes to your 
eye your sales conditions, stock con- 
ditions, credit data, employee records 
—flagging your attention to the things 
that need your attention. They cut 
costs and add to profits. Use the cou- 
pon below for complete catalog and 
full information. 


2» CORA EW 
VISIBLE 
RECORDS 
EQUIPMENT 


NB-1123 








Acme Card System Co., 
114 Se. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


Please send catalog and sample forms ap- 


plicable to______t...(kind of record). 





RSET SE Speer 


Address .. sia 








By. 
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Business Blindness—and how 


one sales manager cured it 


An interesting account of a big sales executive 
who discovered that he couldn’t see all the facts. 


by Carl Edgington Widney 


AVIES, whose real name can- 

not be divulged, admitted that 
he had been blind as a bat. He called 
it “business blindness.” ‘The most 
tragic part of this disease,” Davies 
exclaimed, “is that you think you see 
and don’t. I thought I could tell just 
what each customer of ours was doing, 
what and how much he was buying 
from us, whether his orders were in- 
creasing or decreasing, and so on 
down the list of all the facts that I 
would need to know to make our busi- 
ness a big success.” 


President Jolts Him 


It was a jolt to Davies to learn that 
he had eyes to see and wasn’t seeing. 
What added to his discomfiture was 
the fact that it was the president of his 
own company who gave him the jolt. 

The president happened to interest 
himself in the status of Bennett Bros. 
Company whose account had been on 
their books for many years. He went 
to Davies’ office. 

“T want to know offhand,” he said, 
“how much Bennett Bros. bought 
from us last year, how much last 
month, what items they bought most 
heavily of, what items, if any, they 
bought none of. Also how this year’s 
figures compare with those of last 
year.” 

Davies claims that he never turned 
a hair. Of course, he could give such 
information and with such speed as 
would impress his superior. His buz- 
zer brought in a filing clerk. Instruc- 
tions were given with incisiveness. 


His Eyes Didn’t See 


“T admit,” said Davies, “that my 
confidence began to weaken after a 
minute or two longer than it should 
have taken to bring me the records. 
She explained her delay by saying 
that they had been misfiled. 

“Sure, the facts were all there in 
apple pie order, but Bennett Bros. 
hadn’t ordered a cent’s worth of stuff 
for 90 days, and I didn’t know it! 
The facts were there, but I couldn’t 
see them. I was blind; business 
blindness, if you please. 

“Well, you can imagine the situa- 
tion. I was sales manager, yet here 
was the president making me look like 
a figure head. He didn’t say much. 
He didn’t have to. I got it all.” 


When writing to Acme Carp System Company please mention the Nation’s Business 





Throws Off His Blinders 


What Davies did is what every sales- 
manager can do to the immediate ad- 
vantage of himself and his concern. 
He threw off his blinders—business 
facts on record forms that are hidden 
from view. He put in a system using 
his present cards just as they were, 
and which were so arranged that 
these vital facts were constantly 
flashed to his eye. And if you could 
know Davies’ real name you could 
better appreciate his success. 

Davies admits frankly that it was 
the Acme Visible Records Equipment 
that made him. It furnished a pro- 
ductive means of keeping his finger 
on the pulse of his buying public. 
The Acme method of signaling 
flashed to his eye the situations that 
demanded his attention—the oppor- 
tunities that had to be seized at once. 

When a customer stopped buying, 
when one of his items didn’t move, 
when a good risk went bad, or a bad 
risk became good, Davies knew it at 
once. 


For All Records 


Regardless of the business you are | 


in, there is an Acme system that will 
exactly fit your needs. Whether it’s 
sales records, stock records, credit rec- 
ords, employee records, or whatever 
it is, Acme will bring about a standard 
of efficiency that will frequently pay 
for itself in one transaction. 

The coupon at the left will bring 
you full information. —Advt. 


November, 1933 | 
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the complaint used labels bearing designs and 
characteristics similar to those adopted by the 
1_Glu corporation. The similitude of words and 
designs on labels, the commission believes, has 
the tendency to mislead and deceive the millinery 
trade into the erroneous belief that the company’s 
glue is the same a5 that manufactured by the 


U-Glu corporation. 


HE commission keeps a watchful eye on shel- 

lac products. A concern in Stamford, Con- 
necticut, is charged with advertising and selling a 
product not composed wholly of genuine shellac 
gum dissolved in alcohol under the brand and 
label of “Mongol Shellac” without indicating in 
any way on the label that the product contains 
any other gum ingredient or substitute for gum 
than genuine shellac gum. 


WO hosiery companies will have opportuni- 
fiw to convince the commission that their 
trade practices accord with the commission’s ideas 
of business ethics. A Philadelphia company is 
charged with misbranding in the exploitation of 
its product. The commission alleges that the 
company manufactured certain hosiery, consisting 
party of silk and partly of a vegetable fibre, and 
sold and offered it for sale in containers bearing 
labels upon which appeared the words “Special 
Thread Silk Hosiery” or other phrases represent- 
ing the hosiery to be composed of silk without 
disclosing that it was in part composed of a ma- 
terial other than that derived from the cocoon of 
the silkworm. Other misleading designations, the 
complaint charges, used in advertising the hosiery 
so labeled were “Silk,” “Special Silk,” and “La- 
dies’ Plated Silk Hose.” The commission main- 
tains that misbranding of the sort described is 
misleading to the public, and unfair to competi- 
tors who truthfully designate the materials of 
which their products are made. A hosiery com- 
pany of Worcester, Massachusetts, is charged with 
misleading the public by the slogan “From Mill 
to Consumer” in conjunction with its trade name 
on catalogs, order blanks and other printed mat- 
ter. According to the complaint, the company 
neither owns nor operates any hosiery mill or 
factory, and does not manufacture the hosiery 
sold by it. The use of the word “mill” in its 
advertising matter, it is contended, is an unfair 
method of competition, inasmuch as the public 
is led to believe that the middleman’s profit is 
saved in buying the company’s product. 


HARGES that agents and solicitors of a 

Washington tailoring company made misrep- 
resentations in obtaining customers for the com- 
pany have been issued by the commission. To 
the commission’s way of thinking, the company’s 
agents in soliciting orders represented that the 
company forms groups of forty-eight customers 
each and then selects one customer from each 
group each week to receive a suit without further 
payments until all the customers have received 
suits. The complaint asserts that the company’s 
alleged failure to make good the representations 
of its agents constitutes an unfair method of 
competition. 


N Illinois creamery company’s methods of ap- 
plying its direct shipment plan have drawn 
a complaint from the commission. The com- 
pany manufactures butter and is said to buy 
cream and butter fats by a so-called direct ship- 
ment plan. Under that plan the farmer in ship- 
ping cream or butter-fats uses his own containers, 
to which are fastened detachable tags bearing 
shipping instructions to the transportation com- 
pany. In the complaint the company is charged 
with attaching to the farmers’ containers a metal 
tag directing the farmers to ship the containers 
when full to the company. The tags are welded 
or soldered on the containers and cannot be 
readily detached or obliterated, the commission 
explains. In the company’s practice the com- 
mission sees a tendency to prevent the farmer 
from shipping his product to the company’s com- 
petitors in cans that have been tagged by the 
company, thereby limiting the possibilities of the 
farmer in choosing his own customers. 
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Does 
Clean Journalism 
Interest Your 


ENDING his check in payment for adver- 

tising in The Christian Science Monitor, 

Col. William F. Thorpe, superintendent of 
Thorpe Academy, Lake Forest, Illinois, writes: 


“We appreciate the good work that The Christian 
Science Monitor is doing and are glad of this oppor- 
tunity to uphold good, clean journalism. The Monitor 
is the only paper that we permit our boys at Thorpe 
Academy to read, as we are attempting to keep the 
blaring red and yellow journals away from these boys.” 


In many schools, and many homes, The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor is welcomed daily, because 
it publishes the clean, constructive, really worth- 
while news of all the world, together with literary, 
artistic and critical articles of permanent value. 


The value of the Monitor as an advertising 
medium is well known to the hundreds of manu- 
facturers, the thousands of retail merchants, whose 
advertisements appear in its columns, 


One year’s subscription, $9.00. Trial subscrip- 
tion, six weeks, $1.00. Sample copy on request. 
Advertising rates and information as to circula- 
tion may be had at any Monitor advertising office 
—Boston, New York, London, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle. 


The 


Christian Science Monitor 


An International Daily Newspaper 


MemsBer Associated Press Memser A, B. C, 
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Eat and Be Well! 





F you want to keep well—up to 
“top notch’’—strong, healthy 
and efficient, you must know 

how and what to eat. The usual 
“self prescribed’’ dietary has many 
faults which become a positive men- 
ace to increased health and energy 
—due to the fact that certain vital 
food elements are generally lacking 
in the diet. 


‘Eating for Efficiency’”’ 


is a condensed set of health rules— 
many of which may be easily fol- 
lowed right in your own home, or 
* | while traveling. You will find in 
this little booklet a wealth of in- 
ee formation about food elements and 
Ri their relation to physical welfare. 





Control Your Weight 


Without Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 


Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood 
building diets; and diets used in the 
correction of various chronic mal- 
adies. 


The book is for FREE circulation. 
Not a mail order advertisement. 
Name and address on a card will 
bring it without cost or obligation. 





Health Extension Bureau 
434 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Health Extension Bureau, 

434 Good Health Building, 

Battle Creek, Michigan. 

Please send me your FREE book on diet— 


“EATING FOR EFFICIENCY.” 
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Government Aids to Business 


Revolutionary findings on the use of oxygen 
and oxygenated air in blast-furnace practice are 
included in a report made 

Iron Furnaces to the Department of the 


Interior by a special com- 
an Use mittee appointed by the 
xygen Bureau of Mines to study 


the problem of the appli- 

cation of oxygen or oxygenated air to metallur- 
gical and allied processes. The committee’s con- 
clusions may herald sweeping changes in the 
metallurgy of iron by which production costs 
could be greatly decreased, and quantities of 
low-grade ore and smelting fuels now regarded 
worthless be made available for commercial use. 
Explaining the desirability of reducing heat 
and metal losses in earlier processes, the bureau 
says that it has been necessary in the produc- 
tion of 1 ton of pig iron to pass 3 tons of 
inert nitrogen through a blast furnace. The 
elimination of heat and metal losses by the sub- 
stitution of oxygen, or a mixture of oxygen and 
air, has long been considered, but has been held 
impracticable because of inability to produce 
oxygen in adequate quantities at a cost low 
enough to make it available to industrial use. 
Large oxygen manufacturing plants could be 
built to serve metallurgical purposes directly, 
the committee believes, and they should be 
capable of delivering oxygen at a cost of not to 
exceed $3 a gross ton. The whole field of non- 
ferrous metallurgy would be susceptible to the 
application of a process for producing oxygen 
cheaply, the committee points out in its report, 
and promising possibilities are also seen in the 


application of oxygen to the manufacture of- 


artificial gas. 

The findings of the committee are presented 
in Serial 2502, “The Use of Oxygen or Oxygen- 
ated Air in Metallurgical and Allied Processes,” 
which may be obtained from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


A revised and enlarged edition of “Commercial 
and Industrial Organizations in the United States” 
has been prepared by the 

A New List of Department of Commerce, 

Business and is now ready for dis- 
O ; : tribution. The new edi- 
rganizations tion contains a list of 
more than 11,000 organi- 
zations of local, state, national and international 
character, indexed for quick and convenient ref- 
erence. The list of organizations includes recent 
changes and additions, together with the names 
of the secretaries of the associations. The di- 
rectory has been revised five times since 1913, the 
year in which it was first published. 

Copies of the directory are obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., or from any 
of the district or cooperative offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, at a price 
of 20 cents. 


Labor laws enacted during the year 1922, with 
the exception of workmen’s compensation laws, 
are included in Bulletin 

Labor Laws of No. 330, issued by the 

1922 Ready Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

for Reference In announcing publication 

of the bulletin, the bureau 

explains that 1922 was an 

“off year,” and that only eleven state legisla- 

‘tures held regular sessions in the even years. 

In addition to those states, the Philippine Islands 

and the national congress, acting for the Federal 

Government and the District of Columbia, con- 
tributed new labor legislation. 

Of notable importance in the legislation are 
the statutes affecting the employment of chil- 
dren, for that subject included a preponderant 
part of the total labor legislation reported during 
the year. The bureau points out that in pro- 
portion to the laws already in effect, there was 
significant activity with regard to the statutes 
fixing the number of men that should form train 
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crews for the different classes of railway ger 
vice. The activity in that direction was in ¢gp. 
tinuance of the trend which became apparent jp 
1921, when the general course of islati 
turned away from laws fixing the absolute num. 
ber of men and left the decision either specifi 

or by implication in the hands of the public 
service commissions, or to agreement between 
the parties directly concerned. 

The hours of labor had consideration with the 
result that South Carolina now has a 55-hour | 
week as a maximum in textile mills instead of 
60 hours; and in Kentucky a law penalizes any 
employer using daylight saving or any other than 
standard time unless that time is adopted by 
state authority. South Carolina has attempted 
the establishment of a compulsory arbitration 
system for street railway service, the award bind. 
ing both parties if one of them has requested 
arbitration. 

The bulletin includes a cumulative index cover. 
ing the entire series of labor legislation bulletins 
since the basic report No. 148, which presented 
labor legislation in existence in 1913. 





















































Measurements and observations are to be made 
at the plart of the Peopies’ Gas Light and Coke 
Company, Chicago, jp 
Calibration of ‘onnection with the study ©” 
Meters of calibration of 
volume gas meters begun: 
by representatives of the 
American Gas Association and the Bureau of 
Standards. At present the bureau’s part in th 
work is the making and testing of instruments © 
which will be needed by the association’s repre- 

sentatives in making test comparisons. 





Exhaust gases from motor trucks used by the © 
government fuel yard at Washington when © 
analyzed by the’ Bureau 
Carburetor of Mines showed that a 
: substantial saving of gas 
oo oline could be effected 
ave Gas through periodical adjust. 
ment of the carburetors, 
The trucks ranged in capacity from 2% to 7% 
tons. Tests were made by means of a portable 
carbon dioxide indicator. The adjustment of 
carburetors by analysis of exhaust gas, the bureat 
explains, is based on the fact that the carbon 
dioxide in the gas is a direct indicator of th 
air-fuel ratio and completeness of combustion, 
Also, the air-fuel ratio and completeness d 
combustion tell whether the carburetor is prop 
erly adjusted for maximum power and gasoline 
economy. Other conditions remaining constant, 
the mileage obtainable varies as the percentage 
of carbon dioxide in the exhaust gas and alt 
fuel ratio. Carburetor adjustments made in th 
bureau’s experiments gave increased efficiencies 
as high as 22 per cent over a period of a month. 
In all but one case the carburetors were f 
to be adjusted too “rich” for maximum powe 
and economy. i 
Details of the tests are presented in Serial 
2487, which is obtainable from the Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 


To obtain information on the adjustment of 
automobile headlights, the Bureau of Sta 
made tests of 400 cars 0p 
Adjustment erated in the District of 
of Automobile Columbia. Checking the 
Headlicht results of the tests agailst 
eadhignts the Illuminating Engine 
ing Society’s specifications 
as to intensity and distribution of light, t 
bureau found that only 5%4 per cent of 
headlights were in good condition. 

In directing its activities in behalf of better 
adjustment of headlights in the city of Ww 
ington, the bureau has included the adj : 
of headlights by dealers in new and used @® 
cooperation with motorists’ associations with the 
object of installing adjusting screens in garage 
cooperation with the safety council in © 
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No Office Complete Without a Liberal Supply of These Time-Savers 
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quirements of diverse lines of business. 


These are reduced photo- 
graphic reproductions of 
both the above products 
in loose-leaf form on 
desk stands. 


Your money 
cheerfully 

refunded 
if our 

products 
fail to 


The ruled memorandum page can be used for various purposes, some of which 


i.—Upper section can be used for morning appointments; lower saction for after- 
noon appointments. Left-hand margin can be used for appointment a 
right-hand margin for financial data, if any. = 


stock or bond sales, or vice versa. Left-hand margin can be used for number ————- — 

of shares or of bonds; right-hand margin for either price per share or price” 

= per bond or total value of the particular transaction. = 
3.-—Upper section can be used for accounts or notes payable; lower section for ac- = 

counts or notes receivable, or vice versa. Left-hand margin can be used for === 

either account number, ledger folio, or collection item number; right-hand 

margin for particular amounts involved in each particular transaction. 


curred; lower section for general commitments liquidated. Left- and right- 
hand margins can be used for particular purposes in particular transactions 
recorded in either upper or lower sections. 

Our memorandum page can be used for various purposes suitabie te the re- 
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WHEN DOES A MATURITY FALL DUE IF INSTRUMENT IS 
DATED JANUARY 1, 1924, AND DUE AS FOLLOWS: 
QUESTION ANSWER 


i—30 days from date? Thurs., Jan. 3ist, 1924 

2—70 days from date? Tues., March tith, 1924 

3—90 days from date? Mon., March 3ist, 1924 

4—i month from date? Fri. Feb. Ist, 1924 (31 days) 
5—3 months from date? Tues., April ist, 1924 (91 days) 
6—4 months from date? Thurs., May ist, 1924 (121 days) 


Our Daily Desk Calendar and Diary is the result of our con- 
centrated efforts to improve upon modern loose-leaf desk cal- 
endar diaries; and, consistent with our usual thoughts along 
calculation lines, we have produced the articles here shown. 












This CALCULATING Calendar and Diary is an aid towards 
computing Elapsed Time, maturity dates or number of days 
rs from one date to another date 


A Legal Holiday Card indicates (IN A CONSPICUOUS 
MANNER) maturities falling due on legal holidays. 

















CHARGE ACCOUNTS 
To avoid the inconvenience of maintaining charge ac- 
counts for small amounts REMITTANCES WITH OR- 
DERS WILL BE APPRECIATED in instances where 
orders amount to less than $2.00. 











$1.25 TIME” CALCULATING DIARY 


2 366 pages of calculations. 366 special 
ruled memo. pages. Onz year’s assur- 


ance of accuracy in the compuenen | 
of elapsed time. 


















coors. SMITH, Inc. 


When writing to Coorer-Smitu, Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 





“DAILY DESK” CALENDAR DIARY 


366 pages of calendar groups, 5 months 

visible at a glance, present month, 2 ] -00 
months previous, 2 months following. 

366 special ruled memo. pages. 


461i-n Eighth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 
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CREO 


Soon 


PRICE 


Lodestone or Millstone? 


Price, for some firms, is a magnet that attracts 
trade; for others, a millstone that sinks the business. 








Too many houses, when business slackens, curtail 
production and raise prices to cover the mounting 
overhead. They lose their market to those who have 
the foresight to seek more efficient methods—with 
the courage actually to Jower prices and the energy 
to force sales. 


A plant operating at 60% of its capacity can not 
afford to consider 100% of its fixed charges and 
other invariable expenses as the cost of production. 
Unearned burden, a part of the cost of doing busi- 
ness, should not be included in the cost of the product. 


Even those firms having little competition, can in- 
crease sales by reducing prices. Price reduction 
stimulates consumption and broadens the market to 
include new purchasers who would not buy at the 
higher price. 


Price based upon actual cost of production under 
efficient methods is a lodestone—a magnet. Price 
based upon cost of production plus unearned burden 
is a millstone. One means progress; the other, 
retrogression. 


Sound methods of Cost Accounting make it possible 
to apply burden as it should be applied. Such 
methods also disclose the weaknesses and wastes 
inconsistent with efficient management. 





ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 





wEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE st. Lous OETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY CINCINNAT! BALTIMORE CENVER 

SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 
































BUSINESS STUDIES 





A number of pamphlets are available for distribution by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. There is given 
below a list of some of the booklets. One copy of each will be sent free on request. A nominal charge amounting to the 
cost of printing will be placed on additional copies. 

Our World Trade—January to June, 1922. Commercial Arbitration—Statement of the field of arbitra- 
Free Zonee—What They Are and How They Will Benefit tion and draft of plan. 
American Trade. Perpetual Inventory or Stores Control—How to keep invest- 


2 ment in materials and supplies down to the minimum 
international Credits—Referendum No. 1, issued by the In- consistent with efficient operation. 


ternational Chamber of Commerce on the application of National Obligation to V 
eterans—The costs of war borne 
the Ter Meulen Plan. by the States and the government. 
The Railroad Situation—Statement of Secretary of Com- Treaty Ratification—Report of the Committee on Foreign 





merce before the Interstate Commerce Commission. — pemeeins ratification of the several treaties of 
“ , inference on the Limitation of Armament. 
ey ~ ae oy on How to Distribute Them Merchandise Turnover and Stock Control—Knowing what is 
Good taking place, while it is taking place. Study by Domestic 
Depreciation—A Treatment on Depreciation and Production. Distribution Department. 
Why a Merchant Marine—Reasons why privately owned mer- Analysis of the Senate Bonus Bill—Outline of provisions 
chant marine is a national necessity. with estimate of cost. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON 
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publicity on the necessity of headlight ® 

ment, and work with enforcement Officers 

proper enforcement of the local regulations, 
The bureau has also been in comm 

with factories to learn the methods useg in 

adjusting the headlights of new cars. 

help can be given owners, the bureay 

through inclusion of information on the 

ment of headlights in the instruction books pro- 

vided with new cars. 


A comprehensive investigation of the 


of “invisible” exports and imports for the year 


1922 has been made by the 
“Invisible” Department of Commerc 
Items Affect aes a undertaken 
Trade Balance of the “invisible” 
including the movement gj 
capital, and the movement of interest, i 
of immigrants, tourist expenditures abroad, oceap 
freights and the like, because they now domi. 
nate the balance of trade from merchandiy 
account. 
Emphasizing the importance of the investiga 
tion, the department says: 


A full comprehension of the invisible items 
and their approximate value is not only oj 
profound importance in assessing our inter. 
national balance sheet, but no sound conclusios 
can be made concerning the effect of foreig 
trade movements upon our credit structure, 
or upon the ability of foreign countries t 
purchase our commodities or to pay their debts 
or upon exchange rates, or upon the movement 
of gold, or the ultimate trend of price leves 
compared with those of other nations, with 
out some comprehension of our full balane 
sheet including the invisible items. 


The report of the department’s investigation é F 


designated “Trade Information Bulletin No, 14 7 
The Balance of International Payments of the 
United States in 1922.” Copies may be obtained 


on application to the Department of Commerce © 


or to its district or cooperative offices. 


The effects of various percentages of reclaimed 

rubber in the material used for automobile tins 

are to be determined by 

Reclaimed the Bureau of Standards. 

Rubber and A series of service and 

. : laboratory tests will bh 

Tire Abrasion made to determine the 

relative resistance to abr- 

sion of tires having various percentages of tt 
claimed rubber in the tread stock. 

To make the tests, the bureau has obtained 
fifty cord tires with their treads made up i 
4 sections, containing 0, 10, 18, and 25 per cent 
of reclaimed rubber. Forty of the tires wil 
be tested on delivery cars used by the Pot 
Office Department and operated on different typé 
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of roads. Laboratory abrasion tests of t 
4-tread stocks will be made with machines d 
four different designs. The results of the tet 
made with each machine will be compared wit 
the results of road tests and on that compari 
as a basis will be selected for future use th 
type of machine which gives the best 


The latest addition to the serics of industtil 
motion picture films prepared by the 
of the Interior through th 
Motor Truck Bureau of — — 
Story of the 
Manufacture Truck,” made with the & 
in Pictures operation of the 
Motors Truck Compaiy- 
The sequence of truck manufacture is presented 
in three reels, and care was taken to show by 
“close-ups” many of the delicate operations m& 
essary in machining some of the parts. M 
ing and forging operations are also shown it 
detail. Animated photography was used to # 
a clear understanding of the operation of # 
motive parts of a truck. A pictorial co : 
of the truck parts with those of a 
automobile is also presented in the film. 
Copies of the film desired for exhibition by 
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sonal and civic organizations, may be ob- 
addressing the Department of the 
Interior, Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 


vania. 
An investigation of the carburization of steel 


js in progress at the Bureau of Standards. The 
Ae carburization of steel pre- 


Behavi of sents a problem of great 

Ua der importance to the automo- 
Steels st = “1 bile industry, and the bu- 
Carburization = -eau’s study was begun at 


the suggestion of a group 

ists identified with the industry. 

Se enecial metallurgists have contended 

that the initial quality of a steel is a considera- 

ble factor in the results obtained in carburiza- 

tion practice, and the bureau's investigation is 

ifically directed toward determination of the 
exact influence of the quality of steel. 

The bureau has obtained specimens of steels 

which gave satisfactory results in a carburizing 

and of steels which gave abnormal re- 

sults when subjected to the same carburizing 

rocess. The samples are now in preparation 

for the tests. 


Lignite is changed to a substance with heating 
properties similar to anthracite coal when car- 
bonized in an oven de- 


Lignite Char veloped by the Bureau of 


: Mines. Lignite char, the 
Made = product of the oven, 
Special Oven should be available, the 


bureau believes, in the 
northwestern states to meet any severe shortage 
of hard coal. 

It is estimated that 1,151,290,000,000 tons, 
nearly one-third of the nation’s coal resources, 
are lignite. Of that lignite, 964,000,000,000 tons 
are in North and South Dakota and north- 
western Montana, a region, says the bureau, 
which has “a rigorous winter climate, and which 
annually brings in large tonnages of anthracite 
and bituminous coal, with an average railway 
haul of 1,000 miles.” : 

Development of suitable grates for the utiliza- 
tion of lignite char has also had the bureau’s 
consideration through experiments. 


Government instruction in safety methods of 
mining, rescue and first-aid work now reaches 
12,000 coal miners. The 


Safety Interior Department now 
Instruction maintains ten mine-rescue 
* stations and ten safety 

for Miners : 


stations throughout the 
mining regions to assist in 
rescue and recovery operations. Automobile res- 
cue trucks, also maintained by the department, 
have facilitated rescue work and the instruc- 
tion work of mobile training units in regions 
not easily accessible by rail. 

In addition to training the miners, the Gov- 
ernment sends out engineers to investigate all 
coal mines in which disastrous explosions or fires 
have occurred. Preventive measures are sug- 
gested to mine operators at the end of the 
investigation. 


Determination of the strength of sheet glass 
under hydraulic loading in frames has been made 
by the Bureau of Stand- 

Sheet Glass ards with important con- 
Strength Under ‘lusions. Thin glass, the 


bureau found, gives a 
Center Loads strength very high in pro- 


portion to its thickness, 
but the strength is rapidly reduced with decrease 
in thickness, determinations having been. made 
for glass from 1/10 to 1/4 inch thick. Also, 
the bureau discovered that glass, when tested 
in frames and loaded in the center, shows a 
Strength almost comparable with that which it 
would show if acting as a beam supported on 
two ends unly. 

Only one size of sheet glass was used in making 
the tests, which are to be repeated on sheets 
of various sizes to determine whether the size 

any effect on the strength values obtained 
from the first sheet tested. 


THE 
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When American Products 
Go To Market 
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IELDS of the soil and of the machine sent to stra- 
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tegic New York markets— produce, fruit, poultry, 
dairy products and a host of manufactured goods for 
both domestic and foreign trade—the marketing of all 
these is facilitated by the banking activities of this 


institution. 
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Here is a business banking service which reaches from 
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the original source to the very end of the transaction— 
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service based upon the cumulative experience of genera- 
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ciation of the requirements of business men—service 


SAS 
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backed by resources of more than $125,000,000. 
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Either through correspondence or conference 


our officers are always glad to give definite 
information regarding our helpful services. 
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THE WASCO GARAGE HEATER 
REGULATES ITSELF ALL WINTER 


You Can Drive In 
and Out of Warm 
All Winter. 


Because of the patented automatic regula- 
tion, no matter how cold the night may be, 
your garage is always warm in the morning 
—your car warm, dry, ready to start. 
A little coal once a day—no drafts to regu- 
late—works without attention. 
This uniform heat regulation saves 20% 
coal and gives a steady supply of safe, hot- 
water heat that prevents costly freeze-ups 
and repair bills. 
Equally Good for Trucks 

Any handy mancan set upa WASCOSystem. 
It is shipped all built with pipes cut to fit. 
Not connected to city water—one filling of 
water lasts a season. 

Write today for Catalog and Price List 


! W. A. SCHLEIT MFG. Co., INc. 
338 Eastwood Station Syracuse, N. Y. 





Some good territory open for live distributors 
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The 
Slobe=Weenicke 
Steel Filing Cabinet 


* Permanent” is the only word that 
adequately describes Globe- Wernicke 
Steel Filing Cabinets. They are built 
by an organization with years of ex- 
perience behind them to give perfect 
service during the life-time of any 
business. 

The files are welded into a complete 
steel shell and are beautifuli 
enameled. he slides wor 
smoothly and noiselessly. 
Big business is now standard- 
izing upon Globe-Wer- 
nicke Filing Equipment. 


Write Today for 
Catalog No. 822 


The Globe Weeniche Co, 


Dept. N. B. 90 
Cincinnati, O. 











Starting a Company? 


Save cnpeness and taxes by organizing on the 

r, COMMON LAW pee under a pure 
CLARATION OF TRUST. No_ experience 
couuired to fill in DEMAREE STANDARD 
FORMS, issue shares and ee doing business at 
once. Genuine DEMAREE ORMS are nation: 
ally appro y attorneys and utilized 

pa concerns throughout the United 
States. Send for large, free pamphlet (D-14) con- 
ees ee bee atte 
. . pu . 
Wotewe’ anecs Chey, o. 
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News of Organized Business 


HE QUESTION of a proposed national for- 

estry policy has been submitted to a referen- 
dum vote of the organizations in the member- 
ship of the Nationa! Chamber. 

The importance of the question was recognized 
by the board of directors of the National Cham- 
ber, and in accordance with the procedure set 
out in the by-laws the board made provision for 
the appointment of a special committee to con- 
sider the elements which should constitute a na- 
tional forestry policy, and to submit a report 
with recommendations. 

On the committee were: David L. Goodwillie, 
chairman, Chicago, member, board of governors, 
National Box Association and officer of forestry 
organizations; Hugh P. Baker, New York, secre- 
tary-treasurer, American Paper and Pulp Asso- 
ciation; Junius H. Browne, New York, vice- 
president, Pacific Lumber Company; Henry J. 
Drinker, Merion Station ‘Pa.), member, Penn- 
sylvania State Forest Commission; John 
Fletcher, Chicago, vice-president, Continental 
and Commercial National Bank; W. B. Heine- 
mann, Wausau (Wis.), president, B. Heinemann 
Lumber Company; Charles S. Keith, Kansas 
City, president of lumber companies operating in 
Louisiana, Texas and Oregon; F. C. Knapp, 
Portland (Oreg.), president, Peninsula Lumber 
Company; Charles F. Quincy, New York, presi- 
dent, Q. and C. Company, manufacturers of rail- 
road supplies; Harvey N. Shepard, Boston, presi- 
dent, Massachusetts State Forestry Association. 

To supplement the judgment established 
through discussions of collected material at their 
meetings, members of the committee traveled 
widely through the northwestern states to get 
first-hand information from persons who were 
in active contact with forest problems. The 
committee’s knowledge and observation in the 
direction of its purpose were then committed to 
its report to the Chamber’s board of directors. 
The board ordered the report submitted to a 
referendum vote, and the findings and recom- 
mendations of the committee, together with 
arguments in the negative, are included in a 42- 
page pamphlet for presentation to the considera- 
tion of member organizations. 

The committee recommended that: 


The federal government should for protec- 
tion of headwaters of navigable streams and 
to the extent permitted by existing law, ac- 
quire, reseed, and replant waste lands on which 
reproduction of forest growth cannot be ob- 
tained by natural means, with discretion in the 
Secretary of Agriculture to prefer lands in 
states which provide at least an equal amount 
of funds for acquisition of such lands. 

States and municipalities should acquire, re- 
seed, and replant the remainder of such waste 
lands. 

Congress should enact new legislation with 
reference to other classes of timberland, to 
make provision for cooperation of federal gov- 
ernment, state governments, and timber owners 
in protection and reproduction of timber. 

Such new federal legislation should condition 
use of federal funds upon the state: 

Having a forestry or conservation commis- 
sion; 

Formulating a code of forest management 
acceptable to the federal Department of Agri- 
culture and aimed to secure continuous forest 
production, observance of the code to be ob- 
tained through voluntary agreements entered 
into between the proper public authorities and 
the land or timber owners of considerable areas 
within the state; 

Maintaining adequate protection of timber- 
lands from fire, with funds coming from state 
and private sources at least equal to federal 
funds used for this purpose. 

Basing taxation of growing timber upon the 
principle of the yield tax, with reasonable uni- 
formity among the states in such taxation. 

Congress should create a national forest 
council to have functions of advice to adminis- 
trative officials and a membership of nine, one 
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to be the federal forester and the others to 
represent views of public, timber 
foresters, members of the council to serve 
without remuneration. 
Congress should provide for a national sure 
vey and inventory of forest resources. 
Congress should increase the federal 
priation available for protection of timber 
lands against fire. 
Congress should provide for enlargement of — 
federal research and experiment in f 
products. BE: 


The purpose of the referendum is to ascertain 
the opinion of the commercial organizations of — 
the United States, not to obtain the approy 
of the recommendations made in the repon, | 
Only the vote of the member organizations gp, 
commit the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for or against any of the recommendations 
submitted by the committee and until that vote ° 
is taken the report rests solely on the authority 
of those who have signed it. 




























































New Foreign Commerce Guide 


REVISED and enlarged guide to American 7 

sources of information on foreign trade & — 
presented in the second edition of the Foreign 
Commerce Handbook issued by the Foreign Com. — 
merce Department of the National Chamber, 
The sources of information are given unde 
eighty-nine paragraph headings, alphabetically / 
arranged. 

Also included in the handbook is the program 
of work outlined for the Foreign Commerce De 
partment Advisory Committee. The work for” 
the year 1923-1924 comprehends an analysis gf — 
foreign trade conditions as a basis of reports | 
regarding significant features and outstanding © 
needs of the foreign trade situation; special at- 
tention to the work of American chamber of — 
commerce in foreign countries in the promotion ~ 
of trade in Latin-America and the Near Eas; 
consideration of the problem presented by th 
increasing number of commercial organizations in 
the United States for the promotion of trade be 
tween this country and individual countries o 
groups of countries in Latin America. 

Consideration is to be directed to the proposed 
amendments to the China trade act, the efforts 
to obtain a simpler and less expensive interm- 
tional passport regime, the effort at simplifying 
customs formalities at the Geneva Conferenc, 
and exemption from income tax of incomes & 
rived abroad and not remitted to the Unite 
States. The committee is to give attention 0 
some phases of pending legislation related to th 
subject matter of its program. 


Legion and Chamber Confer 


EPRESENTATIVES of the American & 
gion and the Chamber of Commerce met it 

Indianapolis and in Boston in the first of @ 
series of conferences intended to give a cleat 
mutual understanding of the position of a@ 
organization with regard to questions of nati 
concern, and to ascertain the possibilities of 
operation in the direction of common interests 

Consideration of the policies of both orgat- 
zations established that they are fairly 
on the general principle of private o 
and operation of a merchant marine, on 
principle of a ship subsidy, on aviation qu 
on the reclamation of waste lands in 
disabled veterans, and in general with regard t0 
the participation of the United States in a p& 
manent court of international justice. 
sion of immigration problems disclosed that the 
Legion favored total exclusion of aliens for five 
years, and that the Chamber advocated a & 
lective basis of restriction. Additional con 
tion will be directed to immigration questions. 

The conferences were arranged at the suges 
tion of Commander Owsley of the Legion. 
July he addressed a letter to President Bare 
suggesting the appointment of a represen 
committee from the two organizations to met 
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It took all these people to make 
your telephone receiver case ~ right! 





HESE pictures tell a story of the 
amazing detail that enters into 
telephone manufacture. 


If allthese people are needed just to 
make the outer shell of each receiver, 
think of the hundreds that are engaged 
in producing the magnets and coils and 
diaphragms that go into these shells— 
the vital parts you do not see. Or take 
your telephone as a whole, and the men 
and women whose daily work it repre- 
sents would number among the 
thousands, 








Step by step, from raw material to 
finished product, your Western Electric 
telephone is made right. 


Western Electric 


Since 1869 makers of electrical equipment 
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Can you 
huildabusiness 
onten minutes a day? 


You may do your planning outside. But you can only confirm 
lans at your office—and you can’t get 
uilding work when you are tied to your 
desk by routine and detail for all but a few minutes a day. 

Let your assistants carry their share. Give them a chance to 
grow. A short time spent dictating to The Dictaphone early 
morning or late afternoon—in or out of hours—will enable you 
to pass complete instructions to purchasing, factory, sales, 
traffic, to any department of your business and in a personal 
way just as if you could find time to bring each man in for a 


the soundness of your P 
action in your business 


face to face talk. 


Much more of your work-time day is freed for constructive 
work—work that may take you anywhere out of touch with 


your office. 


You know you talk more naturally on the telephone than 
you do in dictating to your stenographer. That’s why letters 
taken through The Dictaphone mouthpiece are so natural, so 


forceful and so direct. 


The Dictaphone will record at any speed you dictate. 


THE DIC TAPAUNE 


Let us put The Dictaphone 
alongside your desk for a 
few days. It will sell 
itself to you because of 
its personal convenience 
and the time you save. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORP. 





Se pene eg 


154 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. ne 
Send for our book for executives. 
Want trial installation. 
Have representative call. 
oS pibies ws «edie 
Se cis ore ...... Address 
. . Signature 

















NATION’S BUSINESS Subscriptions 
Make Substantial $7.50 Christmas Gifts 


A suitable Christmas gift for executive employees 
or business men friends and associates is the three- 
year $7.50 term-subscription to the Nation’s Busi- 


NESS. 


The price of $7.50 makes it a substantial gift, 


and the thirty-six monthly visits give to your prac- 
tical remembrance a particularly long and useful life. 


United States Chamber of Commerce 
Washington, D. C. 











When writing to Tur Dictarpnonr Satrs Corporation please mention the Nation’s Business 
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in a joint conference from time to time te “dis. 
cuss the problems of the Chamber and the Ie 
gion, concerning all matters pertaining to the 
best interests of the ex-service men.” i 
Barnes welcomed and approved the su 
and at once appointed from the Chamber’s 

of directors, Felix McWhirter of Indianange ~ 
chairman, William J. Dean of St. Paul, ang 
Frank Kell of Wichita Falls. Commander Oys 
ley then appointed the following committee for 
the Legion: General Milton J. Foreman of (hj. 
cago, chairman, General Edward L. Logan of 
Boston, and E. Arthur Ball of Muncie. 


A Pamphlet on Warehousing 


i. importance of warehouse storage in f | 
cilitating the distribution of merchandise 5 
explained in a pamphlet, Warehousing and Trans. 
portation Economies, ‘issued by the Domestic | 
Distribution Department of the National Cham. 
ber. A wide acceptance of public warehousing 
to provide for economies in distribution is indj- 
cated in the department’s belief that 


Practically every commodity sold in retajj 
stores is entrusted to public warehouse mej 
during the process of distribution. 


and it is confident that 


from the farm to the fireside, food, wearing ap- 
parel, hardware, drugs, stationery and tobacco 
undergo storage and the impulse toward 
the use of public warehouses has only begun to 
gather force. 


The development of the modern warehous 
and its functions have fresh definition and de 
scription in the department’s appraisal that 


Proper storage is a science, no longer a mere 
piling of goods in an ill-lighted, possibly ram- 
shackle old building used for that purpose be 
cause it may have been fit for nothing eb 
A thoroughly modern public warehouse is of 
fireproof construction, equipped with a sprink- 
ling system, well illuminated and_ provided 
with efficient conveying and stacking m- 
chinery. Usually there is a fleet of automo 
mile trucks as a part of its equipment and 
usually it is connected with one or more trunk- 
line railroads by means of its own side tracks. 


The tendency of retailers to demand mor 
convenient wholesale sources of supply has con 
sideration in the pamphlet. From wide observa 
tion and report the department concludes that 


Many manufacturers and wholesalers whoe 
area of distribution is or may be of a cor 
siderable extent already are preparing to met 
this demand. One of the most obvious meth 
ods is to ship in carload lots consigned to 
warehouses in distant centers of distribution 
where the cargoes are stored until orders at 
received for local distribution. Any reas 
able degree of economy should be expected 
from this method since the bare cost of stor 
age may not exceed the cost in a large privalt 
warehouse and the maintenance of several hur 
dred small private warehouses is likely to & 
tail a prohibitory expense. 


Single copies of the pamphlet are obtainable 
free of charge on application to the Department 
of Domestic Distribution, Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States, Washington, D. © 


A New Voice for California 


ALIFORNIA has another champion of het 
interests with publication of the Sacrament 
Spokesman. The magazine is to be pu 
on the 10th of each month by the nen 
Chamber of Commerce under the editorship @ 
Bert Foster Hews, and is to be 


. a magazine of service to all northern Cal- 
fornia, to unify and coordinate the efforts 
civic organizations in developing this 
land of the West, to afford a medium 
these organizations can adequately inform? 
public and their members of their activities, 
to set forth truthfully by text and by pictur 
the opportunities awaiting new settlers, ax 
ever to preach the dominant gospel of great 
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development and greater population—coopera- 
tion, service, and truth. 


Publication began with the August number, 
which included 30 pages of text and illustra- 
tions related to the development of northern 
California. 

International Standardization 


yeep of bringing the size, grade 
and quality of South American fruits and 
vegetables more nearly into accordance with the 
requirements of markets in the United States 
are having consideration from the Fabricated 
Production Department of the National Chamber. 
This aspect of the trade between the coun- 
tries is only one phase of the broad, general 
problem of standardization which the department 
has under study in its relation to all forms of 
industry. 

Producers who are informed of foreign markets 
and prepare their products to meet conditions 
abroad are in position to make profitable sales, 
the department believes, through acceptance of 
standards of grading and inspection. To develop 
commerce beyond first-hand transactions, buyer 
and producer should have common standards on 
which to base their dealings. The establishment 
of standards common to both producer and buyer 
would avoid the present necessity of personal 
inspection of the products by the buyer. That 
conclusion is applied with equal force by the 
department to products from natural resources— 
lumber and minerals, for examples. To remain 
in the trade with profit, the producer must be 
prepared to meet conditions and competition in 
foreign markets. 

The importance of standards applicable to ma- 
chinery and other products for use in South 
America is also emphasized in the department’s 
consideration of the general problem. It is ob- 
vious, the department says, tha® reducing speci- 
fications to reasonable uniformity would be most 
desirable, assuring fairer competition and _ facili- 
tating repairs and replacements when the time 
element in obtaining duplicate parts is of first 
importance. 

The primary and greatest need in laying a 
foundation for standardization is the simplifica- 
tion of technical ierminology, and the formulation 
of a code in the languages most commonly used 
in trade. The great scientific and mechanical 
progress of the last decade requires an ever- 
increasing development of terms to provide a 
common language for the expression of specifica- 
tions and contracts. Simplification in that direc- 
tion will take form and scope from the engineer. 


A Community Auditorium 


T! CHAMBER building at Aurora, Illinois, 
has. become a community center through the 
availability of its redecorated auditorium. When 
the room is not in use by the chamber, it may 
be used by other organizations. Convenient and 
commodious meeting places have not always been 
available in Aurora when needed. The new ar- 
rangement will provide a suitable room in which 
group meetings and conferences may be held. 
Use of the auditorium is obtainable on applica- 
tion to the chamber. 


Fairs Aid Farmers Near Dallas 


AGRICULTURAL development in Dallas 
County, Texas, is stimulated by six fairs 
held annually in the six important towns of the 
county under the auspices of the agricultural 
department of the Dallas Chamber of Commerce. 
The fairs are administered by a joint governing 

They precede the state fair at Dallas and 
are held for two days at intervals of a week, 
beginning in August and ending in October. 
Farmers of the county believe no step taken by 
the chamber has been of more value to the 
@gricultural interests. 

The Dallas Chamber gives consideration to 
agricultural problems through an agricultural ad- 
visory board. The board includes forty “dirt” 
farmers and ten business men of Dallas, and holds 
monthly meetings. The chamber spends more on 
its agricultural department than it does to bring 
new industries to the city. As an example of 
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Multiplying Man-power 


TEPHONE 
4S 







To the man with pick and shovel the digging of 
holes for telephone poles is a slow and arduous 
task. Under favorable soil conditions three to five 
holes are for him an average day's work. Under 
adverse conditions perhaps he can account for only 
one. When the hole is dug, eight or ten men are 


required to raise the pole with pikes. 


But the hole-borer with derrick attached, op- 
erated by only three men, can erect as many as 
‘eighty poles in a day—releasing for other tele- 


phone work upwards of forty men. 


Hundreds of devices to quicken telephone con- 
struction, to increase its safety to the employee, 
and to effect economies are being utilized in the 


Bell System. 
made to find the better and shorter way to do a 


Experiments are constantly being 


given job. Each tool invented for the industry 
must be developed to perfection. 


In the aggregate these devices to multiply man- 
power mean an enormous yearly saving of time, 
labor and money throughout the whole Bell 
System. Without them telephone service would 
be rendered neither as promptly, as efficiently nor 


as economically as it is to-day. 


“BELL SYSTEM" 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, 
and all directed toward Better Service 


.. 
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Banks and 
Hospitals 
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New Orleans 


Atlanta 
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TYPE AF 


All-white glazed 
porcelain enameled 
reflector with bowl 
of heavy, pressed 
white glass of low 
absorption. Type 

same with re- 
flector band finished 
in leather bronze. 


Price $15.00 


Brascolite Outshines Them All 


Throughout America and in 37 foreign countries—in stores, office 
buildings, banks and hospitals—in homes, hotels, clubs, churches and 
theatres—in railway stations and state capitols—more than a million 
Brascolites provide eye-health and comfort for millions of people. 

The Brascolite principle for the use and direction of light rays— 
diffusion plus reflection at the source of light—assures an abundance of 
soft, mellow, glareless light that feels to the eye like the light of day. 
Its proved efficiency and economy has made Brascolite the largest- 
selling lighting fixture in the world. 

There is a standard Brascolite to meet every lighting need. In addition, 
we are prepared to create and execute special designs to meet any 
architectural or decorative scheme, and the advice and counsel of 
Guth designers and engineers is at your service for such special work 
at any time—free of all charge and without obligation. 

You will find much of interest in our catalog No. 10, which we will 
gladly send upon receipt of your request. 


She Fxswin EF. Guin COMPANY 


DESIGNERS -ENGINEERS-MANUFACTURERS 
Lighting Equipment 
ST. LOUIS. US.A 
Formerly the St. Louis Brass Mfg. Co., and the 
Brascolite Company 
BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 


Address Dept. NB. 


Detroit 
Philadelphia 


Los Angeles 
Seattle 


Cincinnati 
Omaha 
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DESIGNING 
—architectural 
—structural 

ENGINEERING 
—civil 
—mechanical 
—electrical 

CONSTRUCTION 
—all types 
—all materials 











506 Laclede Gas Bldg. 





Going to Build?—“See Widmer First” 


Widmer Engineers have standardized and applied the most highly 
approved shop methods to the building business. 
a wens building program—from the initial designing to completion 
and equipment of the building will be in the hands of this i 
Organization. 


Every phase 


aster 


As a result you will save time, eliminate waste and save money. 
Under Widmer methods only one moderate service charge is added 
to the net cost of the building and that cost is guaranteed. 


Many pleased owners of Widmer Buildings will gladly testify to 
the economic soundness of Widmer Methods. lai 
Write for our book—“Better Building at Lower Cost.” 
plains our methods. 


Ask us to explain. 
t ex- 


(UOIDMER ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Architects—Engineers—Constructors 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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the chamber’s activity in behalf of agriculture, it 
sponsored a loan fund plan whereby 
$500,000 worth of fine dairy cattle were br 
into the county. It is the purpose of the cham. 
ber not only to assure greater prosperity ior the 
farmers of Dallas County but also to make the 
county a model for other Texas counties in ifs 
agricultural development. 

The chamber is encouraging commercial organi. 
zations in the smaller towns of the county ty 
designate themselves chambers of commerce and 
agriculture, provide that one-fourth or one-third 
of their directors be farmers and that the pro. 
ducers be an integral part of the organization, 





Construction Council Programs 


YXPLAINING in The Forum that the Amer- 
ican Construction Council was conceived as 
a means of eliminating waste in time, effort, and 
money traceable to lack of correlation of the 
industry’s many divisions, Noble Foster Hoggson, 
chairman of the council’s executive committee, 
outlines the council’s emergency and _ ultimate 
activities to stabilize construction. He writes 
that— 


With regard to the first or emergency pro. 
gram, among the more important activities are 
to be: a national program on _ apprentice. 
training; comprehensive steps toward the de. 
termination of the causes and the elimination 
of waste in all its phases throughout the in- 
dustry, including a survey of costs; promotion 
of the stability of employment and the reduce 
tion of unemployment; a general educational 
program as to the problems of the industry 
and its development; and the promotion of the 
concept of construction activities as a great 
American industry. 

With regard to a permanent program it 
expected that} in addition to developing the 
emergency activities into definite form, the 
council will give attention to such matters as: 
articulation of transportation, production, and 
distribution facilities with the needs of the 
construction industry; promotion of a better 
quality of construction, especially in housing; 
industrial arbitration other than labor disputes 
(possibly adjudication of labor disputes can 
ultimately develop); development of responsi 
bility, legal and moral, among all elements 
within the industry as, for example, in trade 
agreements, speculative loan associations, and 
contracts for material; the practical and same 
interpretation of the anti-trust laws as related 
to the operation of industry. 


Marine Congress in New York 


N AMERICAN marine congress, to be held 

in New York during the week of November 
S, has been called by invitation of the Americat 
Marine Association. The congress is to include 
representation from manufacturing, farming, & § 
porting, importing and allied industrial groups @ 
cooperation with the marine industry. 

The purpose of the congress is to increase the 
competitive capacity of American ships, and t 
develop transportation by water through formu- 
lation of a program that will reflect the specific 
desire of the entire country. The national view 
point thus defined is to become available to the 
national administration and to the national 
congress. 

Organization of the congress is before the ad- 
ministrative and central committees of the Marin 
Association. Several hundred invitations to take 
part in the congress have been sent to comm 
and industrial organizations interested in tral+ 
portation by water. 


San Antonio Teaches Trades 


PROVIDE the opportunity and to encour 

age young men to learn a skilled trade, the 

Open Shop Association of San Antonio, Text 
has established a school of trades and 
Outstanding in the development of the 
has been the progress of the classes in bri 








ing and plastering. Day and night 
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so that the men may have the benefit of in- 
dividual instruction. 

The administration of the plastering course is 
typical of the school. Students are selected on 
the basis of adaptability, physical fitness, and 
intelligence. Sons of citizens of San Antonio 
are given the first opportunity to enroll in the 
school. Tuition is free, but the students must 

rovide the necessary tools, which are obtainable 
at cost from the association. : 

The association requires that the men in the 
course obey the instructors with reference to the 
work and the attendance, and that they remain 
in attendance until released by the instructors 
as sufficiently proficient to meet the standards 
of contract work. Attendance is arranged for 
eight hours a day, five and a half days a week, 
and in six to eight weeks the student usually is 
qualified to accept a job as an apprentice. 

After several weeks on permanent construction, 
the men return to night school for advanced 
instruction. The arrangement for night classes 
enables the students to hold their employment 
during the day. Instruction is given by expert 
journeymen and contractors. 

The building leased for the plastering school 
was remodeled to provide the equivalent of a 
seven-room house. The rooms are designed to 
present angles, openings, and recesses, and the 
types of architecture to be found in plastering 
work in and near San Antonio. 


Old Brooklyn Firms Honored 


ERTIFICATES of recognition are awarded 

by the Brooklyn chamber to all concerns 
that have been in continuous operation in Brook- 
lyn for twenty-five years or more. Explanation 
of the chamber’s decision to award the cer- 
tificates is made by Brooklyn, the weekly publi- 
cation of the chamber, in this paragraph: 


Statistics show that the average life of a 
business concern is a trifie less than seven 
years, and that only 2 per cent of business 
concerns live as long as twenty-five years. It 
was these figures which brought the Brooklyn 
chamber to the conclusion that all business 
concerns in Brooklyn which had been in con- 
tinuous existence for twenty-five years were en- 
titled to special recognition, and the certificates 
are accordingly being given to all concerns that 
have survived the twenty-five year period.” 
That the certificates are appreciated is attested 

by Brooklyn, thus: 

Many very complimentary letters have been 
received by the chamber from concerns re- 
ceiving certificates, and it is evident that this 
innovation is much appreciated. In many cases 
the certificate has been framed and is dis- 
played prominently in the concern’s office or 
salesroom. 


Coming Business Conventions 


Date City 
Oct. 31-Nov. 1. Boston. . 


Organization 


National Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. 


Nov. 1........New York. Copper and Brass Research 
Association. 
7-9...... Buffalo. ..Casket Manufacturers As- 
: sociation of America. 
12-17..... Chicago... ...Automative Equipment As- 
‘ sociation. 
BBeses.ccccCCR@o...... Wholesale Sash and Door 
Association. 
13-14..... —_ 


Associated Cooperage In- 
_ dustries of America. 
. National Association of Ice 
Industries. 
.. National Industrial Traffic 
League. 
..Southern Sash, Door and 
Millwork Manufacturers 


13-16. .... Cleveland. 
14-1S.....Chicago. .. 
14-15..... Atlanta. . 


; Association. 
ae Providence. . . Bottlers Boosters of 
America. 
19-21.....New York... -Portland Cement Associa- 
tion. 


» , ; 
Bente dis o 4% — American Railway Asso- 


ciation. 


21........New York....National Association of 
Leather Belting Manu- 
facturers of the United 

‘ ; States. 

21........Jacksonville.. .Southern Cypress Manu- 


ieecMs Ate Ch facturers Association. 

2 -4itlantic City..Associated Dress Indus- 
28 tries of America. 

- American Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers Associa- 


tion, 
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Mississippi Valley Structural Steel Co. Piant—an 
extremely hard building to heat. Only 4 Skinner 
Bros. Type DF Heaters required. 


Remarkable Performance of These 
Heaters Astonishes Engineers 
and Executives 





Steam Coil Type SC 
Utilizes live or exhaust 
steam at any pressure. 
Portable —can be in- 
stalled by any mechanic. 





Direct-fired Type DF 
Where steam is not 
available. Burns coal, 


coke, wood, gas or oil. 


Just think of this! During the very coldest weather, 
Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters will keep any steel- 
sash and glass building comfortably warm at all times— 
even if the heaters are operated only three or four hours 
daily. This type of building is notoriously hard to heat— 
probably the hardest of any—yet Skinner Bros. (Baetz 
Patent) Heaters are operating successfully in scores of 
buildings of this class, to say nothing of numerous others. 


The remarkable performance of these heaters has been a 
source of amazement to engineers and executives—at 
first it seemed impossible that they could do what was 
claimed. But, after the most rigid investigation in 
hundreds of cases, these heaters were chosen above 
every other type. 


Performance of Skinner Bros. (Baetz Patent) Heaters is 
guaranteed, when installed as directed by our Engineers. 
Find out more about them! They are revolutiotiary in 
design—pioneers of their type—use no outside pipes or 
ducts—are strictly portable. Ask us for Catalog E-5 and 
list of users. Make your own investigation. 


Also a Ventilator 


Due to a fundamentally different design Skinner Bros. 
(Baetz Patent) Heaters are excellent ventilators, either 
when used for this purpose alone or in conjunction with 
heating. Useful both winter and summer. 


SKINNER BROS. MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


Main Office and Factory: 1474 South Vandeventer Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
Eastern Office and Factory: 140 Bayway, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Boston, 445 Little Bidg. 


New York, 1702 Flatiron Bidg. 





Buffalo, 702 Morgan Bldg. 
Cincinnati, 1050 Hulbert St. 
Oliver Schlemmer Co. 


Pittsburgh, 8 Wood St. 
Pittsburgh Heating Co. 





Chicago, 1703 Fisher Bidg. Cleveiand, 612 Marshail Bldg. 


Wash., D. C. 714 Brans Bidg. Phila., Pa., 1711 Sansom St. 
U. D. Seltzer Haynes Selling Co. 


Spokane, 409 First Ave. 
HB. DeLong Co. 


Bros. 


Detroit, 308 Scherer Bidg. 


Boetz AF ATING SYSTEM 





When writing to Skinner Bros. Manuracturinc Co., Inc., please mention the Nation’s Business 
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A Bargain 
in Bonds 


J rtunity 
for the investor this fall— 
an opportunity that will 
not appear again for years. 


ff the end ~~ 

oO press, gives 

facts and shows ote what's 

(2) Saving ~ : ae 
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Business Men’s Issues and ta) 

Speculative Bonds. 


If you'd like a copy of this Special 
Report, gratis— 


Tear Out the MEMO—No»! 


Babdson’s 
Reports 
for Investors 


MEMO for Your Secretary 
Write Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley Hills,82, Mass.,as follows: Please 
send, without obligation copy of your 
= Barometer Letter No.L 41 
and booklet INVESTING, which con- 
tains full details of the Babson Method. 
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John Hancock made the signature 
famous by signing the — 


Declaration of Independence 


THE SIGNATURE has been 
made a Household Word by the 
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Chartered in 1862, in Sixty-one 
Years it has grown to be the 
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in New England 
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An Endowment or Income-for-Life 
Policy is the Policyholder’s 


Declaration of Independence 
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Last month The NATION’S 

BUSINESS had 118,000 sub- 
scribers. This month there 
are 122,000, which indicates a 
steady, healthy growth. 

















HE Coal Commission has died by statutory 

limitation. Its enemies say that it spent 
$600,000 and gave birth to 800,000 words—and 
not much else. 

Coal Age, which in August pronounced one 
of the earlier reports “a mirror held up to the 
anthracite industry,” and “an honest, courageous 
document,” still feels that “there are immense 
possibilities for good to come from the tremen- 
dous. work of the Coal Commission,” chiefly 
through its legacy of a groundwork of facts, but 
through the Age’s comment runs a note of dis- 
appointment at the inconclusiveness of the final 
reports: 


The first report, despite its label as a study 
of the causes of strikes, ...is a rambling 
document, scrupulously disposed to deal the 
blows in equal measure to both parties and 
leaving us no nearer the answer than be- 
fore. .. . All that the commission has offered 
is that the law must be enforced, if necessary, 
by the Federal Government. In other words, 
all that it offers as the solemn judgment of six 
men, after a long study of this most vital ques- 
tion, is the Marquis of Queensbury rules for a 
fight. That is why we say that its report is 
disappointing. 


The second report, Coal Age thinks, is more 
satisfactory, and it characterizes it as “a detailed, 
scholarly, able study and discussion of labor rela- 
tions and the causes of strikes.” The Age feels, 
however, that the commission has avoided the 
issue of the check-off, and it concludes its ob- 
servations by saying: 


Both documents have an abundance of 
sound reasoning in them, with ample preach- 
ments, plenty of platitudes and little punch. 
The commission has failed to grip the problem 
of the United Mine Workers as it now over- 
powers the coal industry and the public coal 
supply. . . . The Coal Commission’s reports on 
labor are disappointing, not for what they say 
but for what they fail to say. 


Iron Age is even less enthusiastic. ‘“Werbose 
and inconclusive,” is the way it describes the 
reports of the Coal Commission, and goes on to 
say that while it was hardly expected that the 
commission would be able to provide a great 
fund of information to economists and engineers 
and the persons engaged in the coal mining indus- 
try, it was hoped that it would “inform the 
general public respecting coal mining conditions 
in a lucid and convincing way.” In that primary 
function, according to Jron Age, “the commission 
has signally failed.” 

In the same vein, Engineering News-Record 
complains that while facts about the coal industry 
far more accurate than ever made public or even 
known are in the possession of the Coal Com- 
mission, “the consumer is foundering in a sea of 
statistics sure only of one thing—that coal will 
be no cheaper.” 

“Cannot the commission particularize more 
than it has?” the News-Record asks, and adds: 


We have a statement of the wholesalers that 
their net profit in 1921 was six-tenths of a cent 
per ton. This sounds so ridiculous that it re- 
quires official answer. If in the turnover in 
which someone makes more money between 
mine mouth and cellar bin than it costs to 
mine the coal and pay its capital charges, the 
wholesaler makes less than a cent a ton, who is 
getting all the rest of the money? The public 
wants to know. 


The net result of the work of the commission, 


Engineering News-Record concludes, is, simply, 
“that for some years the coal industry will con- 
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tinue to have the public at its mercy. That, we 
repeat, is a disappointing end of a promising 
beginning, however much that end was ineyi- 
table.” 

With regard to that portion of. the 
dealing with various violations of civil rights by 
both sides, Black Diamond is even more con- 
demnatory. “As a review of the shameful condi- 
tion it is a masterly document; in the way of 
fixing responsibility or suggesting a remedy it 
is a positive blank,” is the way this paper de. 
scribes the commission’s treatment of the Herrin 
murders; and it concludes with the observation 
that the statement, worse than simply negative, is 
likely to give more cause for grievances on both 
sides: 


We fail to see where the situation has been 
clarified by this statement. Rather, both union 
and non-union sides have been furnished much 
fresh fuel to pile on the fires of hatred that 
have already existed too long. Violating its 
own often reiterated advice that a rehash of 
past events is wholly harmful and that con 
structive suggestions alone are helpful, ths 
wordy document does nothing but tear open 
old wounds, and lay the foundation for in- 
numerable fresh misunderstandings. 


Who Won the Coal Strike? 
Certainly Not the Public 


‘“TT\HE miners get substantially what they 

wanted. The operators do not care particu- 
larly; the public pays,” is the way Iron Age 
sums up the settlement of the coal strike by 
Governor Pinchot, and with this summary a 
good many of the trade papers are in substantial 
agreement. 


Iron Age continues: 


All that the settlement of the anthracite 
strike means is that the politicians have washed 
their hands of a troublesome problem, There 
has been no step taken toward economic solu- 
tion. The two-year contract gives us only 4 
breathing space, at the end of which the United 
Mine Workers may make new demands and get 
them unless something important happens in 
the meanwhile. 

We are, in short, at the mercy of the United 
Mine Workers. ... 


“Surrender is always easy,” is the way Black 
Diamond puts it, and observes that “anthracite 
consumers are to be taxed with another increase 
in the cost of their coal, because the official 
arbitrator finds it easier to surrender to 155,00 
miners than to take the time to weigh theif 
claims against those of 30,000,000 anthracite 
consumers.” 

That there will be little betterment of the 
situation until the American people as a whole 
give more time and attention to the question of 
what is a fair price for coal is the opinion # 
Coal Mining Review: 


This question should be settled in such @ 
manner as would preclude the possibility 
any strikes in the coal industry and all 
annoyance and uncertainty which are incident 
to strikes and the suspension of the production 
of coal. Consumers of coal have no right 
complain of the price that they pay for fuel 
as long as they take no interest in lear 
the facts in connection with the cost of pi 
duction and distribution of coal. As long ® 
they are satisfied with the new policy of nee? 
tiating wage agreements, just that long con- 
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A SITUATION is frequently 
created in the life of a business 
when more volume makes for 
less profit. 

Firms operating on a close 
margin must have precise ac- 
counting facilities which pro- 
vide prompt results. Modern 
credit conditions demand rapid 


money turnover. Interest. 


charges gnaw at the vitals of 
income. The wise management 
sees that outstanding balances 
are promptly reduced by keep- 
ing accounting under aheokite 
current control. 

Where collections are slow, 
greater volume may very read- 
ily become a liability instead of 
an asset. Elliott-Fisher doesn’t 
let a peak-load condition arise 
in the accounting department. 

Get your statements out on 
time—the Collection Depart- 


ment will attend to the re- 
mittances. 


Elliott-Fisher is the 
first aid in accounting 

Your business deserves 
prompt, accurate, daily records 
of every detailed transaction 
passing through your books. 
Elliott - Fisher provides these 
facts as a by-product. Better 
look into the possibilities of 

making youraccounting expense 
bear more tangible returns. 

Elliott-Fisher won’t disturb 
your present routine—it will 
just fit in and carry the load 
with remarkably increased 
speed, and economy. 

A well informed representa- 
tive will be glad to call and dis- 
cuss your accounting needs at 
your convenience and without 
incurring the slightest obliga- 
tion on your part. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER CO. 
342 Madison Avenue at 43d Street, N. Y. 
Branch Offices in Every Important City in the United States and Canada 


Elliott-Fishe 


Accounting and Writing Machines: Flat Writing Surface 


When business . 
is too good 
to be profitable 


Elliott-Fisher best meets the re- 
quirements of modern accounting 
by furnishing: 
INSTANT PROOF OF 
ACCURACY 
Without extra work or effort. 
MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
The flat writing surface results ia 
the writing of many records at one 
operation. 
PERFECT LEGIBILITY 
On original and many copies. 
CURRENT INFORMATION 
Facts and figures obtained as a 
by-product. 
A quarter century of study and re- 
search has deveioped the 
Universal Accounting 
Machine— 
ELLIOTT- FISHER. 
There is one which fits 
your business. 





A list of concerns using Elliott-Fishers reads 
like a ‘Who's Who” of American business 
in every field. The total exceeds 15,000 firm: 


and covers more than 400 different lines of 


business. Investigate: 





Elliott-Fisher Ribbons and Carbon Papers 
give best results 
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Insure your = )) 22% 207318 
parcel post re ners 

















tificate has been detached, here- 
by insures the property con- 





tained in the pac or ‘de- 
scribed in the invoice, with 
“py which this certificate is mailed, 
against lossor damage, including 
theft. pilferage and breakage, as provided 
policy. Loss, if any, payable to As- 

m od in the above mentioned policy. 



















as you pack them 


A soon as your Parcel Post package is 
shipped it becomes one of thousands in 
transit. Insure it against loss or damage. 


Enclose a coupon from a North America 
Coupon Book with every parcel. It becomes 
insured automatically — no details to annoy. 
Entry on stub is your shipping record. Claims 
settled promptly. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 
PHILADELPHIA 
“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company” 


MAKING SHIPPING SAFE FOR SHIPPERS 


sLKREBEBESEEER ESE EE EEE SE = EE SE = & BEER RESE SESE SEES SES SEE ESEEBR ESE 
Insurance Company of North America, Third & Walnut Sts., Philadeiphia. Dept. N-1l 
EES A aE AR al SITIES Sette Sep a ©, Stee, Sa eee 
































Its Colors Have Depth and Beauty 


We have just seen the first proof of the 





full color Maxfield Parrish reproduction 
of the painting called, “The Spirit of 
Transportation,” illustrated at the left. 
The Fine Arts Division of the U.S. Print- 
ing and Lithograph Company tells us 
that it took fifteen separate printings to 
bring out the wonderful Parrish colorings. 
This is the painting which was reproduced 
in small size in our Special Edition of 
June 5. The large sized reproduction 
measures 20 inches by 16 inches, and is 
mounted on heavy art mat, ready for fram- 
ing. It is sent flat, properly protected 
and insured against damage in transit, 
for $6.00 per print, transportation charges 
prepaid. We will accept orders direct, 
for the convenience of subscribers. Send 
remittance with order to Narion’s Bus- 


rvess, Washington, D. C. 




















When writing to Insurance Company or NortH AMERICA please mention the Nation’s Business 








sumers of coal must pay the price charged 
the fuel being purchased. bee 


Similarly, Coal Age, which, in an editorial ep. 
titled “Credit Pinchot,” points out that while it 
is perfectly willing to credit the governor for 
his part in the accomplishment of an agree: 
it was really the consumer who said “Enough” 
and expressed its preference for coal to co 
refusing to rise to the bait of soft coal for the 
winter. 

And the public will continue to pay, continues 
Coal Age, which points out that 


Next spring the soft-coal mine contract wil] 
expire. It will be a presidential year and a 
strike would be considered most unfortunate 
It is a safe guess then that the mine workers — 
will weigh their chances of winning and will © 
demand a 10 per cent increase. This one came 
so easy for the hard-coal workers as to hearten 
the soft coal men. 


“It is easy to figure out who wins by the 
settlement,” says Engineering News-Record, after 
having observed that “by the terms of tie 
anthracite coal settlement the miners gain a 
horizontal raise in wages, the operators prevent 
the check-off and lose no part of their profits, 
the State of Pennsylvania will gain close to a 
million dollars extra taxes on coal exports, and 
the public will have to pay more for its coal” 
The best that can be said, concludes the News. 
Record, is that “in all probability anthracite coal 
disputes have been prevented for another two 
years at a cost to the citizen’s purse.” 

Finally, Black Diamond comes forward with 
the comforting assurance that the settlement is 
simply “a curtain raiser for the spring of 1924” 
and it quotes John L. Lewis as having said at 
his recent speech at Hazleton, Pa., that the 
present 10 per cent increase was “just a starter.” 
Black Diamond goes on to Say: 


Lewis is right. A coal strike is sure-fire 
as a getter and holder of public attention, 
The only trouble is that he may be gauging 
the long-suffering proclivities of that same 
public a little too optimistically for its own 
good. He and his organization have played 
tag with the public and the operators a long 
time. It is possible that he may start one 
game too many, and that this same long- 
suffering public may insist on someone eke 
being “it.” It might even occur that Lews 
will reach a break in his long continued string 
of victories. 

Time alone will tell. As the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger recently remarked editorially, 
“All this should be interesting to those who 
maintain that the Harrisburg truce actually 
settled anything.” 


Japan’s Disaster to Boom 
American Industries? 


we the effect of the Japanese disaster 
will be upon American industry in general 
it is of course too early to say. Inc 
consumption of lumber products it is pretty sult 
to mean, thinks Lumber World Review, 
runs a headline, “Disaster in Japan and rejuveni- 
tion of Mexico mean a great upturn in American 
lumber prices and a wonderfully increased com 
sumption of our lumber products.” 

The Review goes on to quote a cable order 
from Kobe for 500,000,000 feet of lumber fot 
use in rebuilding Yokohama, Tokio and 
Japanese cities, and expresses its belief that 
“lumber producers in the United States will wh 
doubtedly be the greatest beneficiaries in aly 
line of our shipping industry which has 2a 
interest at all in the Japan trade.” 

Furthermore, the Review feels that with the 
destruction of so many modern buildings 
the skyscraper type, Japan will return to Com 
struction offering less resistance to earth 
disturbances: 

So wonderfully had Japan progressed @ 
the last ten years in the use of the classes of 
building material mentioned that Americal 
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writers were just about beginning a line of | 


comment on the subject. W. A. Star- 
gh the September issue of Scribner’s 
Magazine, tells under the general caption of 
“New Construction in an Ancient Empire,” a 
wonderful story of this so-called progress in 
building in Japan, wherein it was shown that 
the modern skyscraper was coming into use 
in those cities where now the greatest devas- 
tation exists. And now, before the ink is 
scarcely dry on this particular article, the great 
earth upheaval and attendant fires of Septem- 
ber 1 prove that the plan in no way regis- 
tered progress; for buildings of great resistance 
in their construction suffered most, both in a 
financial way and on account of the added 
horrors that come to a people in great cities 
when buildings of that sort collapse, topple 
over, burn and disintegrate. tas 
Japan will go back to its building methods 
of Old Peoples, and again return to the use 
of lumber, lumber — everywhere lumber and 
the simple construction which prevailed in 
Japan before that great country began to be 
seized with the jazziness of the necessity of 
putting on altogether a “civilized life.” 


Engineering News-Record, on the contrary, is 
not so sure that concrete and steel-frame build- 
ings have proved unsatisfactory, and it expresses 
its opinion that, although the full story of the 
engineering aspects of the disaster will not 
come through for some little time: 


... there is somewhat better assurance... 
that the steel-frame and concrete buildings in 
the devastated area were not destroyed, as 
early rumors asserted, but survived substan- 
tially intact, as they did in San Francisco. 
This is at least an item of satisfaction, small 
though it be when measured in the total. 


The silk trade is naturally most concerned. 
Textile World believes that in the next four 
months the silk industry will pass through a 
difficult period, and it gives its estimate of the 
amount of silk the country can expect from 
other sources than Japan: 


With the first shock of the disatser over, 
it would seem a wise move to take stock of 
just what silk this country can expect during 
the next four months. It is felt that by the 
end of this period more normal conditions can 
be expected and that the real pinch will come 
in the intervening months. The figures ap- 
pended below are evidence of the fact that 
the silk industry will face a difficult situation 
in this period. Consumption estimated at 30,- 
000 bales a month is not a high figure. Pos- 
sibly it would have been higher had there 
been no interruption. The quantities available 
in Italy and China are considered maximum 
amounts due to the stimulus of high prices. 








AVAILABLE 

Bales 
Stock att ee ee ee a ee a | eeeeeeeee 40,000 
Italy—next four months..........0.++. 10,000 
China—next four months............. . 35,000 

eee. uy sv osnavesaéouses news ? 
es puvecceceessecs S500 

NEEDED 

Bales 
iiss ucnecus Sacnecinsoes 30,000 
October URES balte bes bow a teredeuaeese 30,000 
SE eae: 30,000 
EE RR ES Ri oe A 30,000 
Total...... ie duit bee eas ---120,000 


In considering the stock in this country 
as totally available, it must be remembered 
that some reserves are necesary for it is mani- 
festly impossible to whisk the raw silk from 
the filatures onto the looms by some process 
of legerdemain. About 15,000 bales would 
seem to be the minimum for this purpose with 
the industry on a fairly normal basis. The 
number of bales which Japan will ship is of 
Course the unknown quantity. The second 
half of October is about the earliest that ship- 
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Storage for Anything 


Everything costs so like the dickens— 
stationery, office supplies, advertising 
matter, forms and so on! And then it 
gets wasted, soiled and spoiled! How do you 
protect such materials from dust, dampness, in- 
sects, mice, fire, petty pilfering and carelessness? 

The Van Dorn All-Purpose Steel Storage 
Cabinet is mighty cheap insurance against such 
losses! It is roomy—36x70°4x22)4 inches inside. 
It is sturdy and well made. The door closes tight, 
and locks safely, top, middle and bottom. Shelves 
are quickly adjustable. This useful cabinet comes 
ordinarily in handsome olive-green enamel ; or may 
be had in oak finish. See it atthe Van Dorn dealer’s, 
or send for catalog and stop these leaks! 


THE VAN DORN IRON WORKS COMPANY 
Mastercraftsmanship-in-Steel 
CLEVELAND 


Branches: New York Cleveland Chicago Philadelphia 
Washington Pittsburgh 


MASTER-CRAFTSMANSH/P IN STEEL 





When writing to Tue Van Dorn Iron Worxs Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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ments from this source can be expected 
arrive with the quantities uncertain, 
No. 3 of 


a series of 
the means of testing an 


The loss of raw silk can probably not 
egpontend determined for some weeks yet, is the 
of Silk, which quotes also an estimate of ; 
bales, a figure based on the amount of raw mate. 


rial stored at Yokohama, and one of 75,000 

e *e - bales, which includes raw silk in the outlying — 
portions in the section affected. i= 

An encouraging factor, in the mind of this pub. 


lication, is the reputation for stability existing : 
among Japanese business men, and the steady 
state of the Japanese exchange. Silk quotes the 
To be accurate and acceptable an appraisal must be made by an ore made . ~ close of the war that | 
Soads : s * 3 “Japan has never broken a treaty,” a 
organization which is totally disinterested. P 5 Taiesees ‘headers be pi , minds ef al | 
Japanese, evidently assumes the nature of a F 
This organization must not have any financial connections treaty and the same status, inasmuch as “prag. 


te . . . a tically all the responsible Japanese ji 4 
or affiliations which would tend to influence its disinterestedness. ee Fae they wit rei 


Its point of view should not be distorted by the natural preju- if | liver all silk — yews at the specified 
é i i . . . price as far as they are able.” q 

dices growing out of participation in other lines of endeavor. | Silk concludes that “the American silk indus. 

It should not be expected to weigh disinterestedly the merits of try has = the —— in a sane, logical — 

< ‘ manner, and its proceedings have been sound © 

its own previous work. Its fees must be based upon the amount economically and commercially,” and 

of work required to marshal the evidence of value—not upon its confidence that by the slow-and-steady 


: icy which it has adopted, the industry will be : 

the amount of value it finds. able to save a difficult situation. ’ 

Such an organization is The American Appraisal Company. | | Too Much Legislation Now 4q 

Every American Appraisal is based upon facts as discerned and Is Opinion of Many Farmers — 

interpreted by the concerted experience of the whole organiza- (CAVIARE to a hungry man is the way Prig 
tion—not of an individual. For more than a quarter of a century -/ Current-Grain Reporter describes the ve 
. 3 uM rious methods proposed for relief of the farmer, 
we have been supplying to the leaders of American business | | and it adds that “the scarcity of ideas, eve 
accurate and disinterested information concerning property costs worthless ones, is amazing.” The Reporter 


d 1 continues: 
and vaiues. 





The only sound suggestions for mediation, 
diversification of crops and repeal of the 
present laws giving to the Secretary of Agi 
* ° culture powers to restrict freedom of trade if 
The American Appraisal Company —}|_ ts, semority “esenangs "areca or 

chologically, of course have been received 

little respect. The notion that any econ 

° . : crisis could be corrected by letting it 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin of course quite beyond the conception off 
man who has succeeded in breaking into” 
Cleveland New Orleans San Francisco Government in any capacity. The sugge 
Detroit New York a Sate | that the Capper-Tincher act be repealed = | 
anes emo Philadelphia = ml widely recommended by intelligent farmem 
Minneapolis Pittsburgh Tulsa who see now what it has done to the 
Washington market. 





The Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd., Montreal, Toronto The doubling of the import duty on wht 
the Reporter classifies as a “legislative dud,” am 
quotes the editor of Farm and Fireside, who & 

INVESTIGATIONS * VALUATIONS * REPORTS that the present tariff law costs the 
farmer 301 million dollars a year,” and 
INDUSTRIALS * PUBLIC UTILITIES * NATURAL RESOURCES not raised the price of wheat one penny.” 

The proposal for a government guaranteé 
$1.75 a bushel is not being favorably ree 
by the farmers of the Walla Walla wheat 
according to Modern Miller, nor do they 
any additional legislation in that dire 
“Many farmers of the Walla Walla district) 
serve in the cooperative movement in @ 
Washington probably the safest way out,” 
this publication, and goes on to report: 





© 1923, The A. A. Co. 




















Of all the suggestions concerning the sol 
of the wheat price problem, that of Dr. Sy 


° . 99 Penrose, president of Whitman College, is @ 
“Why Selling Costs Range High favored by farmers of this section. He pt 
poses that the Government pay a bounty 
50 cents a bushel on wheat exported Hm) 
° ° ° ‘a this country. This bounty, he argues 
ARRY R. Wellman, Professor of Marketing, Amos Tuck esniadiaddey elieet es wine al heat ta 
: z ce ac 111¢ ritten an article domestic market and by the expenditure) 
School, Dartmouth College, has just written an at ticle Pe apeeienplg wee ty ET 
analyzing the costs of service and their effect on the present increase at an equal rate the price of 
. da ™ . Eis article is 600,000,000 bushels remaining for don 
prices of commodities of general consumption. His article 1s consumption, or $30,000,000. I the 
T : err} , ,eries , , 1 farmers of the country could combine 
another (No. 3) in the new Distribution Series now running in spy phone Mage 
Nation’s Business, and will be found in the December issue. pay them to spend this $100,000,000. 
event that the Government did not est 
the required bounty they would secure by 
plan $300,000,000. ... = 
The Penrose plan has been gener 
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Talk to the Leaders 
In the Business Army 


ee 


pee 


EN the business army some men lead; 
others follow. 


= 


The NATION’S BUSINESS is published for these 
leaders, 122,000 of them, men in the thick of business 
action in every community in the country. 


ehh 


re 


It is an audience of great buying power, an 
audience filled with customers for every prod- 
uct used by industry and by men of more than 
average means. 


az 3 


If your own corporation sells to business men 
you may wish to consider a monthly announce- 
ment to them through the NATION’S 
BUSINESS. We are proud of the fine char- 
acter of the announcements here presented and 
believe them typical of the best appearing any- 
where. 
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Ask your advertising manager to apply the 
same tests to the NATION’S BUSINESS that he 
applies to other publications you are using. 
Compare its rate with theirs. Compare the 
market reached with any you are reaching. 
Compare the character of the audience and its 
ability to buy. Compare the concentration of 
the market and the economy presented. 


A request will bring complete information to 
you or your advertising department or your 
advertising agent. 


The NATION’S BUSINESS 


Washington 


For a brief statement of who reads the 
NaTION’s BUSINESS turn to page 74 
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Delicious 


The Coca-Cola Company 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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» erred someone sent Rudyard Kipling a maga- 
zine with the advertising pages torn out, he 
replied, ‘‘Thank you, but next time please include 
the advertising pages. I find them telling as in- 
teresting a story as the editorial matter.”’ 


The NATION’S BUSINESS is proud of the month- 
by-month story of American business progress 
as written by its advertising pages. 


























When writing to Coca-Cora Company please mention the Nation’s Business 
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spread round among the farmers of the Walla 
Walla wheat belt and has gained many 


porters. These farmers favor payment of the | 


bounty by the farmers rather than by 


Government. They hold that the idea of ag. 7 


ing the Government for this is distastef 


declaring that it is no more than right - 9 


the farmer should have his problem adj 


in such a way that he can solve it on a bug. a 
ness basis rather than to levy a subsidy, which | 
is a tax. The result would be the same, j | 











is contended, as regards the raising of the ‘ 
price, and although the farmers would no — 


make so much money clear they would fee} 
more satisfied. 


It is freely admitted by supporters of th © 


new plan that government control of the pr 


does not settle the economic difficulty poy | 


confronting the wheat grower and that once | 


it is assumed the same difficulties will recur | 


Finally, aroused by the proposal of Senator — 


Stanfield, of Oregon, to distribute the profits of 


the United States Grain Corporation in the form — 


of a bonus of 7.29 cents on every bushel of 
700,000,000 bushels out of this year’s crop, Thy 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle adds a word 


in protest against artificial measures and blo ~ 


legislation. 


Agriculture is an occupation which is fund — 
mental, declares the Chronicle, and in the end 


it must triumph by its own inherent strength 
because it is fundamental and basic. Th 
Chronicle concludes: 


The trend of this farmer talk is already 
showing signs of veering away from special 
favors granted to the farmer toward the tak 
ing away of special favors shown by popular 
feeling and legislative action to other class 
that have suffered, cried out, and been ap 
peased, in the past. 


Southern Negroes to Gain 
By Northern Migration? 


PINION that the migration north of some 

six hundred thousand negroes will undoubt- 

edly result in better living conditions for those 
who remain crops out in several trade papers. 
Governor Thomas G. McLeod, of South Caro 
lina, writing for Manufacturers Record, state 
that the causes given for the migration, desir 
for social equality and fear of the Ku Klux Kila, 
is “sentimental and psychological rot” and that: 


They are going north and east simply 
cause they can get more wages. .. . If we @ 
not put our agriculture on a better basis, then 
not only the negroes but many white people 
will also leave the state. While it is estimated 
that 50,000 negroes have already gone from 
South Carolina, still in many sections their de 
parture has not been any serious loss. ...It 
is queer how that the presence of the negroes 
in such large numbers in the South has, mé@ 
sense, long been considered a problem, 
when this unexpected solution is off 
through their departure, a great cry arises. 


Similarly, Manufacturers News which, com 
menting on the investigation by Arthur Evan 
of the Chicago Tribune, of the progress of Mit 
sissippi in furnishing educational advantages for 
colored children, says: 


Mississippi has been the least progressive 
all the Southern States in the matter of neg 
aid of any kind. For years its citizens a 
to the policy that it was unwise to t 
the colored race, and cultivated the fantaste 
notion that learning was a bad thing for# 
man with African blood... . , 

The migration of the negro population to 
the North has certainly had something t@ 
with stirring them up. Within four yeals, 
_.. 300 of the Julius Rosenwald type 
schools have been established in the state, in 
cluding about 100 this year... . } 

It is quite apparent that the bid of the 
northern factory for the negro’s labor 
to be the salvation of the South. 
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Human Nature in 
Business 
By FRED C. KELLY 


N EMINENT psychologist connected 
A with a well-known school of business 
administration recently conducted a series of 
so-called intelligence tests on a group of 
salesmen. These men had all been employed 
for many years by the same firm and were 
regarded as highly successful. Yet in the 
psychological test, their rating was decidedly 
low. Here was a strange situation. The 
men’s employers regarded them as both suc- 
cessful and intelligent. Their work spoke for 
itself. They must have been intelligent in a 
practical way. Yet a standard test which had 
come to be regarded as dependable indicated 
that they were not intelligent. Something 
was wrong either with the men or with the 
method of testing them. The investigator 
was unwilling to believe that there should be 
such a wide difference in intelligence as shown 
in everyday affairs and in laboratory test. He 
therefore made further inquiries. And he 
found the answer! 

The men were employed to sell standard 
articles long in common use, and disposing 
of them depended more on perseverence than 
on selling ingenuity. None of the salesmen 
drew a large salary, for the firm could not af- 
ford to advance them beyond a certain point. 
In other words, there was no brilliant future 
with that firm, no matter how good a sales- 
man one might be. There was the answer: 
lf these salesmen had been really intelligent 
they would not have worked for so many 
years for a firm that offered them small 
chance of advancement. The smarter they 
were the sooner they would have resigned. 
The test was accurate after all! 





STUDY of weather and business has its 

surprises. Restaurant men know that 
appetites are not the same on a dark, gloomy 
day as on a day tHat is bright and cheerful. 
Natural enough! But the surprising fact is 
that they eat most on the day that is dark 
and dismal. 

“On a cloudy day,” an old restaurant man 
tells me, “people just sit and eat. There is 
nothing else to do. On a nice day they eat 
less and hasten out into the open. But the 
less they eat the more particular they are 
about the quality.” 

A young woman opened a little restaurant 
near the Department of Agriculture, in Wash- 
ington. Most of her customers are em- 
ployes of that department. She does a big 
business every day, but the rush is greatest 
when the day is the stormiest. On a fine 
day the men from nearby buildings walk to 
restaurants farther away, just for the exer- 


cise. Those who do not go to other restau-. 


rants cut down their eating in order to spend 
all the time possible in the open air. 





| SAT in the office of the treasurer of a cer- 

tain public utility company when a woman 
came to him to seek a contribution for a 
charitable enterprise. It was fascinating to 
hear his method of not giving her anything 
and yet sending her away happy. 

You say that this is for charity work 
under the auspices of the lodge known as the 
Antique Order of Giraffes,” he observed. 

Now if I contribute to you, I can’t well 
refuse the Odd Fellows, the K. of P.’s and 
any others that might apply. If all did come 
for money and I gave it freely, it would prob- 
ably cost us many thousands of dollars. The 
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Designed for Service Department, American Face Brick Association 


This is one of the ninety-six artistic and well-planned Face Brick houses shown in 
**Face Brick Bungalow and Small House Plans.” 


Face Brick Makes 
the Truly Economical Home 


VERY year more and more home-builders 
learn the secret of building an economical 
home. They are finding that the house which 
costs the least to maintain is the cheapest to 
own. This is one reason why so many Face Brick 
houses are being built today. Slow depreciation, 
a minimum of repairs and upkeep, painting only 
around doors and windows, low insurance rates, 
and smaller fuel bills—all contribute to the econ’ 
omy of the Face Brick house. The facts are dis: 
cussed in “The Story of Brick.” For your copy 
address American Face Brick Association, 1730 
Peoples Life Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


Send for these booklets: 


“The Story of Brick” is an attractive 
booklet with beautiful illustrations 
of modern homes, and discusses such 
matters as Comparative Costs, Basic 
Requirements in Building, The Ex- 
travagance of Cheapness, Financing 
the Building of a Home, and kindred 
subjects. A copy will be sent free to 
any prospective home-builder. 


“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” embrace 96 designs of 
Face Brick bungalows and small 
houses. These houses are unusual and 
distinctive in design, economical to 
build, and convenient in floor plan. 
“Face Brick Bungalow and Small 
House Plans” are issued in four book- 
lets, showing 3 to 4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 6-room houses, and 
7 to 8-room houses. The entire set 
for one dollar; any one of the books, 
twenty-five cents. We can supply 
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complete working drawings,specifica- 
tions and masonry quantity estimates 
at nominal prices. 


“The Home of Beauty” contains fifty 
designs of Face Brick houses, mostly 
two stories, representing a wide vari- 
ety of architectural styles and interior 
arrangements. These houses were se- 
lected from 350 designs submitted in 
a nation-wide Architectural Compe- 
tition. Sent for 50 cents. We also dis- 
tribute complete working drawings, 
specifications and quantity estimates 
for these houses at nominal cost. 


“The Home Fires” is a new book 
containing twenty attractive original 
fireplace designs, for which complete 
plans may be purchased for one 
dollar, and twenty-five pictures of 
fireplaces designed by well-known 
architects. Also an article on fire- 
place construction. Sent for 25 cents. 





When writing to American Face Brick Assn. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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Dahlstrom hollow metal doors 
and trim in the Cunard Building, 
New York Citv. 


FIREPROOF 
ARTISTIC—EVERLASTING 
DAHLSTROM 


HOLLOW METAL 
DOORS AND TRIM 


COMPLETE THE FIREPROOF BUILDING 





DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR COMPANY 


487 Buffalo Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
25 Broadway 19 S. La Salle St. 


Jamestown, New York 
DETROIT 
1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 


Lecal representatives in principal cities 








Least cost. Greatest advan. 
tages. Cost not affected by 
amount of capital. Transact 
business and keep books any- 


IN ARIZONA where. Stock made full paid 
and non-assessabie by using 


ourforms. Laws, blanks and directionsfree. Stockholders 
are exempt from corporate liability. 


STODDARD INCORPORATING CO. 
DEPT.3 - - - - PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


“PHONE” without being overheard 


Wonderful sanitary whispering telephone 

mouthpiece enables you to talk freely with- 

out being overheard, Hold secret conversa- 

tion. Every advant of a booth telephone. 

Made of glass, quickly cleaned and washed. 

_ Instantly adjusted. Money backif not more 
than pleased. Sent postpeid for $1.00. 


- THE COLYTT LABORATORIES—Dept 7 
865 W. Washington Street CHICAGO, ILL. 








Cornell & Company 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 





AUDITS AND SYSTEMS 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
U.S. A. 


OFFICES IN OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















BUSINESS 













WANTED—A Live Business 


A seasoned executive will consider purchase 
of an old established, legitimate, profit 
making business—preferably mail order. 


Address: P. O. Box 354, Dayton, Ohio. 


Accountants and Auditors 


PITTSBURGH HARRISBURG 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 



























When writing to the above advertisers please mention the Nation’s Business 
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only place we can get money is from og” 
customers. It wouldn't be fair to take + 
from our customers and give it away. | 
have an implied contract with our Customer; _ 
to deliver our goods to them at the loweg ” 
possible price and to do this we must gay 4 
every penny that might add to our cost of 

ing business.” 


# ENEVER I have a problem that J | 
can’t figure out,” a great business map ” 

recently told me, “I call in somebody ang | 

start to explain to him just what my di 

is. In trying to make myself clear, I 

see through the situation better than befor | 

and the whole trouble vanishes. All of whid | 

recalls Zola’s practice of writing letters i ¥ 

himself about his next book.” i 





Y FRIEND Jackson employs many sale 
4 men to sell articles from house to hous 
in the country districts. His method of fink 
ing suitable material for these jobs is unig 
He does not go to an employment agency | 
advertise in the newspapers, but hunts »~ 
doctors and ministers in small towns. Wh 
would know about honest, reliable ambition 
young men in a community better than th 
family doctor or minister? 





OrE prospective salesman asked Jackson; 
“Suppose there is a screen door andit® 
latched. How are you going to get into th 
house? And how can you sell anything 
through a screen door?” | 

Jackson has found that a combination o 
two methods will nearly always get a legit © 
mate caller safely through a screen door. He” 
says: “You present a business card and be 
gin to wipe your feet. And the act of wp 
ing the feet is by far the more important. I 
there is no doormat, or if the feet arent 
muddy, wipe them anyhow. In doing so yo 
work the power of suggestion, and also 
decent impulses. It is not easy to resist mt | 
latching a screen for a man who stands there 
thoughtfully wiping his feet as if he expected 
to enter.” Then he added: “After knodt 
ing at a door, make it a point to stan 
back a little and let the housewife 
first. Her voice will reveal much about 
mood.” . 











[\ A LARGE Middle Western city I wet 
to a telegraph office to send a message @ 
Washington, D. C. Two girls were 

the counter to receive messages. The om 
who waited on me did not know the rate ® 
a ten-word message to Washington and had t 
look it up. This took her some time 

she was puzzled over what state to look fot 
in her book. Finally at my suggestion, sb 
looked for District of Columbia and asc 
tained the rate. 

Then I offered her a message to Bostee 
She did not know the rate there either an 
again turned to her book. By chance the 
pages opened at Minnesota. Not being ® 
too sure of her alphabet, she was 
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whether to turn forward or backward from 
Minnesota to find Massachusetts. 

There’s more to the story. The next day 
I happened to go to that same telegraph of- 
fice again to send a message to Washington. 
The same girl waited on me. Once more she 


’ did not know the rate on a ten-word mes- 


to Washington without looking it up and 
she did not know to look for Washington in 
the District of Columbia. Of course the 
could not help being only moderately 
keen-minded. She was sweet and obliging 
and did the best she could. 
But my point is that I and other users of 
the telegraph service probably had to pay 
for her shortcomings. If the other girl be- 
hind that counter was of the same degree of 
intelligence, then the two could not handle as 
many messages in a day as could have been 
taken by one smart girl at the same salary. 
And if this were true, the telegraph com- 
pany failed to operate its service as cheaply 
as might have been. Like any other wasteful 
business practice, the cost had to be assessed 
against the consumer. 





ACERTAIN grocer I used to know, wish- 
ing to create an atmosphere of success, 
always told everybody that his business was 
booming whether it was or not. He was a 
real optimist. The result was that another 
man took him at his word and started a 
grocery next door, feeling sure that there 
must be plenty of business there for both. 
But with the trade thus divided both went 





= E SOMETIMES make mistakes in 
judging men,” an employer once told 
me, “because of a seeming superficial merit. 
Lots of men are regarded as incipient empire- 
builders because they give evidence of being 
hustlers. Now, the trouble with a great 
many of these hustlers is that they simply 
have a knack at being physically busy. They 
do a lot of hustling and bustling about, often 
to no purpose, and are full of lost motion; 
but their physical activity is apt to fool us. 
“We are equally often misled, too, by mien 
who are showy in some other way. I was 
conducting a big public service plant in a 
western city,-and industrial managers from 
other places often came to visit the plant. 
It frequently happened that a visitor would 
take a fancy to one of our men and hire him 
away from us. To do so under the circum- 
stances was a breach of business ethics; but 
here was the joke: The men that the visitors 
hired from us were almost invariably men 
whom we had been tempted to discharge 
anyhow. It was never the quiet fellow who 
went on with his work without saying much 
that the visiting employers wished to hire 
away. They were attracted rather to some 
talkative chap whose abilities were largely 
concentrated along conversational lines. The 
merely gabby person, however, is soon found 
out, and if he has nothing with which to 
up his vocative talents his downfall may 
even more sudden than that of the man 
who has neither talk nor ability; for an em- 
Ployer is likely to feel resentful toward the 
man whose inadequacy is proof of the em- 
ployer’s poor judgment in hiring him.” 





Most of us might be surprised at how 
often we are like the old woman in 
Punch who said she bought Smith’s soap be- 
cause she had seen it so highly spoken of 
in the advertisements. If the advertising is 
well done, the idea of the merit of an article 
sinks into us until we forget where we first 
heard it so favorably spoken of. 
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Pressed Steet 


Dome 
Weight — 13 tbs. 
8 oz. 


Bi thine Wayne Tank and Pump Company knew 
what pressed steel could accomplish. They tried it 
once—found many advantages—and came back again. 
This time pressed steel eliminated a top heavy part. 


This part is the pump dome pictured above —rede- 
veloped from a casting weighing over 39 pounds, to 
a pressed steel part weighing 13 pounds. 26 pounds 
of unnecessary weight were eliminated and these five 


additional advantages gained: 


1. Increased Production 

2. Elimination of costly machining 
operations. 

3. Improved appearance 

4. Elimination of breakage 

5. Greater similarity of parts 


Would six points of advantages on some part of your 
product interest you? It is highly possible that some 
saving could be effected, if you are now using cast- 
ings. What we have done for The Wayne Tank and 
Pump Company we have done for others, and may 
be able to do for you. 


Just place your problem before us 


Think about your own product fora moment. Isn’t 
there some cast part that could be advantageously 
replaced by pressed steel? Send us a sample or blue 
print and our engineers willdo the rest. You are under 
no obligation in letting us work out your problem. 


“Press it from Steel Instead” 


THE YOUNGSTOWN ™*#2 Ses and 


Factories 


PRESSED STEEL CO. warrea, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 
NEW YORK—50 E. 42nd St. PHILADELPHIA—Finance Building 
CHICAGO—McCormick Building DETROIT-—-1213 Ford Building 
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N the bright streets you find the suc- 
cessful shops downtown and the finest 
homes in the residence sections. 


It’s there you see the pleasure seekers, 
the attractive show windows, the best 
hotels and theatres. 


It’s there you can drive in safety and 
comfort on the best pavements, or live 
without fear of the night prowlers that 


infest dark neighborhoods. 


Well-lighted streets bring population and 
prosperity to a city, and safety and satis- 
faction to its citizens. 


Modern electric street-lighting earns far 
more than it costs. It will make your com- 
munity a bright spot on the map, known as 
a good place in which to live and do 
business. 

As a tax payer, as a public spirited 
citizen, as a home owner, as a business 
man, you profit by better street lighting— 
and should encourage it. 


How well and economically it can be 
done can be learned by addressing the 
Illuminating Engineering Bureau, in care 
of any Westinghouse office. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


+ Offices in all Principal Cities - Representatives Everywhere 





Westingh 


When writing to Westincnousrt Etec. & Merc. Co. please mention the Nation’s Business 
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